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“WHERE MEN DECAY.” 


HenryGeorge, Jr.,Goes Among 
the Peasant Farmers. 


He Seen a Country Where the Popula­ 


tion is but One to a Square Mile. 


Plenty of Rich Untilled Land, but Not 


an Acre for the Poor. 


land which the Almighty made for sll of 
us. My time now, sir. is very short, hut I 
shall yot «eo things bettor than when I 


In 1872 Joseph Arch came along with his 
Farm Laborers’ Union and caused an in­ 
crease in wages. This increase was only 
temporary, but it set the laborers and small 
farmers to thinking. Mony of them, like 
.lames Moore, concluded that if a change 
were made in the land laws, so that all 
would be enabled to have free access to tile 
tracts of land*lying practically idle about 
could live in comfort aud rode* 
Others wanted to fight it out on 
______MIL__ 
them, they could live in 
pendence. 


L on d on , May 16.—Rural England is now 
I in all its glory. A few days ago I went down 
to Wiltshire, one of the southwestern coun­ 
ties, with Mr. William Saunders, member of 
' the London County Council for Walworth, 
and Liberal candidate in the same district 
) for Parliament. 
Leaving the train at Devizes, we drove 
southeast, ascending the famous Salisbury 
( plain, a fine plateau It! miles square, on 
which stand the rude monuments of Stone- 
I henge, ancient and mysterious even to the 
first Saxon invaders. There are but few 
running streams here, but by making a 
basin in the ground and pouring in a little 
water a perpetually filled fresh pool for 
stock is provided, as the clouds, settling 
over the plain at night, are condensed by 
the wa ten and constantly add to it. 
As we drove along the splendid road 
leading to the town of Salisbury, the ab­ 
sence of signs of farming was most notice­ 
able. On this important highway of an im­ 
portant shire in "Over-populated England’’ 
one felt a loneliness more suggestive of the 
newer parts of our western country; and, 
I indeed, I learned that the population in this 
part? of the country, including the villages, 
| is only a fraction over one to the square 
■jmile. The soil is rich enough, and even 
with inferior tools and methods of cultiva­ 
tion, once supported a large population, but 
is now given up to sheep and game. Much 
more obtrusive than farmhouses were the 
twelve by six sheep cabins, supported on 
"wheels, sons to be pulled from field to field; 
or the tangled thickets where lodged hare 
and pheasant and snipe, and occasionally a 
fox. 
In these game-preserves 
The Squires of the Country 
found, and their ladies, frequently gather 
tad mount in the fall to “blood the hounds. ’' 
ktorf Is started from th e brush, or ii foxes 
bo scarce, one is loosed from captivity. Off 
then dash the hounds, and off dash squires 
aud ladies, and attendants. Helter-skelter 
they go, through fields, over hedges and 
?fences, tip steep embankments .and down 
sharp oeolivities, in mad Hight, till, perhaps, 
they suddenly bring up, hounds, squires, 
lames and attendants, around a hole into 


expi 
of the squires, ann. 
i hounds ready, catches I 
with great agility, strength and skin P 
Mr. re x out, seizes him by the back of_ the 
lu n g , and fling 
th 


wit 


. Ste! 
word to nave the 
d of the tail, and 
kill pull! 


neck to prevent hi 
high into the air. Down comes the n 
brute into the midst of the furious dc 
aulu 
____ 
_ 
. 
_ OK! 
who quickly tear him to pieces. Thus the 
hounds are "blooded,” and, squires, ladies 
and- attendants remounting, return In high 
ood spirits overtheir "amazingly enjoyable 


We stopped at a small hamlet called Mar-( 
ket Lavington. just off Salisbury Plain, and 
I listened to Mr. Saunders talk 
whose social conditions are those, more or» 
ss, of the whole of rural England. 
Market Lavington contains 2000 souls. It. 
iloma 


with people 
lose, 
land. 


has bat one polileman, whose chief ocoupa 
•tion seems to be to carry out the mandates! 
'of 
The Loud of the Manor 
Indeed, there Is nothing else for a.police - 
man to do, for the people are most religious 
[and law abiding, and besides supporting 
.several churches, famish a relatively im­ 
portant branch to tho Salvation Army. One 
man owns nearly all the land within the 
immediate limits of the village, aud a tow 
others own the land around it. so that all 
the people save these few are renters. 
But where a largo renter, say a sheep- 
raiser, occupying 600 or 1000 acres, nays ak 
the rate of 16, IO or 5 shillings.,or even less, 
an acre, the small cultivator of 6 or lo acres 
of precisely the same kind of land pays £2, 
£3, and even £4 an acre, the deliberate pur- 


I 
* ‘ 
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been deemed undesirable neighbors by the 
rich. 
Yet this land is welbadapted to the small 
cultivator. 
This is shown by the great 
I quantity of fruit raised by Mr- Saunders* 
a*, Af** flnmiml fioi 
great 
nacre’ 
own brother, Mr. Samuel Saunders, from IO 
I acres of tl»e poorest land for miles around. 
Many authorities calculate that even five 
acres would be enough to 
ably a farmor’s family of five. 
As 
bereave 
the occui 


with rent, so with taxes, for taxes 
levied. not on the owner, but on 
And tho "rates,” or local 
taxes, and the tithe for the support of the 
established church fall on. land, not accord­ 
ing to its value, but according to its ren t; so 
that the small farmer who pays £3 or £4 
rent per acre, m ust pay a great deal more 
relatively than the sheep raiser whose rent 
is bnt-a few shillings an acre. 
The usual 
Wages of Farm laborers 
in W iltshire is IO shillings ($2.50) a week. 
This, divided among a family of five, would 
only allow four pence (eight cents) a day for 
each {member. W hat kind of living this 
affords may be inferred from the fact that 
the poor law guardians, who have never 
been 
charged 
with 
extravagance, 
cannot 
keep 
those 
dependent 
upon 
1 their 
charity 
in 
conditions 
oi 
health and decency for less than an average 
of six pence a day each. At this rate, th 
support of rive persons for a week woul< 
' amount to 17 Va shillings—seven and ahab 
if shillings more than tho average weekly 
earnings of the farm laborers iii \\ iltshire. 
: Most oi these laborers have each, however, 
a quarter or half acre lot from which they 
ara supposed to produce enough to help out 
their scant wages. But they can only do 
this when they are out of other employ­ 
ment, since working hours are from 7 to 5 
in winter and from 5 to 7 in summer. 
Not only are his wages low and his rent 
high, but the farm laborer is hedged about 
by all manner of restrictions and penalties. 
The pieces of common land once attached 
to every village in England have now al­ 
most all disappeared—for the most part ap 
In Market Lav- 
propriated by the powerful 
lngton the children have nowhere save in 
the public highway to play. Thoy may not 
run m the green fiolds and pick the wild 
flowers. 
Sheep stealing not many years ago was a 
capital offence, and even now the law is 
severe upon poachers. A man caught un­ 
lawfully with ggme, even though It may 
have done his crops pauch injury, is heavily 
fined, and then, if not summarily evicted, 
may be, at any rate, subjected to a linger­ 
ing persecution. One case I came upon was 
that of a man of known integrity aud in­ 
dustry who was seized and tinea IO shil­ 
lings for merely walking under the shade 
of trees close to a field where his sheep 
were grazing. The trees were part of a 
wooden tract which was used as a cover for 
pheasants, but there was not fence, hedge 
or anything else to separate the two proper 
ties. 
Jasmine Cottage was the name of one of 
T h e P easan t H om es 
we visited—a small, tiled house, fronted by 
a pretty little garden, and as neat within as 
a New England housewife’s. James Moore 
was the occupant, and though feeble with 
age he spoke with im?ch clearness of 
thought. “You see my wife and me, sir, 
Cornin' to the end,” said the old man. "It has 
been a long struggle from the first. Even 
When I were a boy we did have so little to 
tat of a mornin’ and were that hungry that 
*s we did po up Salisbury Down we did eat 
piece by piece the bit oi Dread that we did 
1 carry in our pouches to keep us through the 
ay. Oqe of the boys he were that hungry 
da 
One o 
e did take peas out en the pigs trow’ 
'owie caught en at it and didnr ’ 
unmerciful! 
'owle caught en at it and 
t he beat en 


"If I could have had a bit of land when 
af age, I could have earned an 
lookin’ 
could 
how my wife and I lived; 
that to no one livin’. At 
’ too infirm to walk it to 


, 
ilgn 
jot relate to you 
[ could not tell 
last we were gettin 
work, and poor old donk he were wont out 
but I kept out at it till I were hardly able 
to get indoors. I were obliged to give up 
at last, and to call on tile guardians for 
help. I were always free of trunkin', and 
some things did raise up in my mind a very 
revolutionary sparer. I did -seem to want 
some strong man to rise up and put down 
nersons who were withholding the 


___________ , the 
made more bountiful. 
Where does this long 
S tru gg le for Subsistence 
end? 
One of James Moore’s neighbors 
answered: "There is no use mincing mat­ 
ters,” said he, "we’ve got togo to the work 
house in the end.” 
And this is the condition of things all over 
rural England. Is it any wonder then that 
each recurring census reveals a greater and 
more startling thinning out of the agncul- 
tural districts? With wages at the brink of 
starvation, and the prospect of the work 
house for old age. tho young and energetic 
strike out for tho towns where, at least, 
whatever may be t he other conditions, there 
are the strongly attractive elements of ex­ 
citement and change. 
Nor are they, as a class, among those who 
swell the ranks of the unemployed in tho 
towns. Messrs. Duncan, Bryee& Co..repre- 


London i 
____ _________ 
bulk of the unemployed”—cf whom 17,711 
of a great variety of trades were registered 
—"seem to be either natives of London or 
those who bad been a long while here.” In 
fact, while the newcomers from tlio agricul- 
tural districts find their way to employ­ 
ment. they push others out of it. 
And what that means is shown by the fol­ 
lowing extract from a letter handed tom e 
by a well-known London editor, stud written 
by a man 80 years of age, working in a 
charitable Institutioa.and who had formerly 
fallen through drink, but bad long sinceob- 
8erved good habit®: 
I am unable to, find any employment whatever, 
and thus am no better off than I wa* l l months 
ago. I appeal to ^you once more; olm,you.And me 
any occupation In connection with your paper? 
Anything would suit mo. I would hawk it about 
the 
street*, or 
could 
do anything, evert 
do 
menial work. I ain a, good 'translator from the 
French, and can speak-the language, and, having 
been a sandwich man, coold live on ©noshlUtng or 
one and (lr per diem, and would now carry boards 
at the same rate. I am active and smart for my 
age, and would prove efficient In almost any capac­ 
ity whatever, being In perfect haaltblat the present 
time. I am sure you would find me useful In some 
capacity or other. I could writ* good English, 
could correct proofs for the press, besides being a 
good decipherer of difficult handwritings. I ani 
well educated, being a matriculated student of the 
University of London, and formerly belonged to 
University College in Gower st. 
Here is the bitterness of our civilization! 
—tor alas, it is not in England alone. 
But one cannot note this misery and un­ 
rest among the small farmers and farm 
laborers, as well as among the workmen in 
the towns and cities, without seeing that 
Lord Rosebery’s predation, now that. tho 
suffrage is at last fair 
many, is likely boon to 
the politics of tho nu 
w ill De "the poor rn 


in t)us fiends outlie 


af- Brl 
ail’s politics.” 
H e n r y Ge o r g s, J r . 


_e fulfilled, and that 
uture in Great Britain, 


measureslnot men. 


Colquitt’^ Advice to New York-Cleve- 


land 
Losing Ground"1 in the Souths 


as Possible Candidate. 
Washington,.-May 31.—Senator Colquitt- 
of Georgia, who has Been in NewYork for 
three weeks, is in Washington on his w ar 
home. He has been in conference with 
"New York politicians regarding the ap­ 
proaching campaign in that S tatoandhas 
counselled.thorn to discuss measures rather 
-than men. 
"You see,” said the senator, "lith o Demo­ 
crats in New York make the campaign a 
"Hill and Cleveland fight, it will cause foe-, 
tional differences and dissensions, and may 
make New York a doubtful State. It may 
even defeat us there, and thus put both Hill 
and Cleveland out of the race. My advice 
would lie to the party to stand together 
next 
fall, and 
then, after 
we 
have 
carried the State, let Gov. Hill and Mr. 
“Cleveland each endeavor to seoure the- 
delegates to the nominating convention. To. 
turn tho election next fall into a personal 
{struggle would be hazardous. 
"Is this plan to be adopted?” 
I think it will.” 
W hat is the feelinj^now -in tho South 
Toward Mr. Cleveland 
•The feeling in the South 
mg in ■ 
cratlc nr< 
Kali zed. 


ng the. 
next BemoorqHo presidential candidate has 
h thor 
course, considerable talk, I find a i 
•feeling against the advisability pf 


.not yet crystal?zed, althousr 
“ M e, considerable talk, I 
there is. of 
growing 
_________ 
renom­ 
inating 
Mr. 
Cleveland, 
and 
I 
do 
not believe 
the 
South 
will advocate 
his candidacy when the convention is 
held. 
The antipathy to him 
is 
duo 
to his views on the silver qnestion. I be­ 
lieve that the next Democratic platform 
will contain a strong free silver plank, and 
that we will win on such a platform. W ith­ 
out it, I believe we will court defeat.” 
W hat names are suggested In 
for the nomination? 
“The sentiment of the people has hardly 
reached the point of discussing names. We 
want, however, a good, clean candidate and 
a platform that will advocate the relief of 
the people from the burdens of heavy taxa­ 
tion and the evils of constricted currency. I 
think that the Democrats etui easily adopt, 
such a olatform, while it will be difficult for 
the Republicans to agree to such broad 


the South 


party figure in the presi­ 
dential campaign?” 
“It will not in the South. The third party 
men there are Democrats, and if the Demo­ 
cratic platform,is framed in the interests of 
the people, as it ought to be, we will not 
lose a vote.” 


AN 
ADVENTUROUS 
EX PLO RER.. 


Evidence That a W hite Man Had Visited 
the E ar W est a C entury Ago. 
S e a t t l e, Wash., May 31.—An interesting 
discovery recently made here seems to in­ 
dicate that the State was first visited by 
white people many years earlier than it has 
been supposed. R. N. d e n tin , a farmer of 
Matwnba, unearthed the skeleton of a man 
about <i feet in height, who was un­ 
doubtedly some adventurous explorer, tho 
formation of the skull and feet showing 
clearly that it is not that of an Indian. 
Under the skeleton was a watch of an­ 
tique pattern, It has only one hand on the 
face, and the back is a sun-dial. 
Attached 
to the ring is the small figure of a child 
carved in stone. On the outside of the back 
of the case are the words: "Exeunt omnes,” 
and a word commencing with “mas," the 
rest of the word being obliterated. On the 
inside of the case, opposite the sun-dial, is 
the name "Lopardez Mensin" and the fig­ 
ures 1791. The watch will probably be for­ 
warded to some eastern museum. 


A Glove to Eit. 
[Chicago Herald.] 
It is just a piece of pood luck now when 
you get a glove to fit you by relying upon 
the number which you have worn for years 
The size—trench to you has seemed rather 
dimindtive.irom the fact that ittook agreat 
deal of patience, time and muscle to decide 
you could wear it at all—really makes you 
blush now. 
It makes you blush to think you have be­ 
trayed the fact to the attendant that you 
ever wore a glove of that number—your 
hand is so much smaller now. You can 
never tell how it ,has come about. You know 
that those scales insist upon adding five or 
six pounds to your weight, and yet here is 
this glove two sizes too large at least. 
She seems to know how to ignore your 
embarrassment. She says, sweetly: "Really, 
you are m istaken; you never wore a glove 
as large as that. It must be SH you want. 
Let me measure your hand. 
Yes, it is 6 Vt 
It is not Olton ladies ask tora si*} too large.” 
“Do they buy them too small?” 
"No, they don’t buy them too small ex­ 
actly, because we fit them, hut it is many a 
glove that goes to the repairing room from 
the first attempt.” A flood of light crosses 
your embarrassed brain. 
"The managers of glove stores are balanc­ 
ing up the profit side of their ledgers by 
changing the numbers on gloves, and you 
can tell your friends now that you wear GM*, 
where before you were obliged to acknowl­ 
edge to 6% and 6. There is something so 
aristocratic about a small hand. 


Our New Dictionary. 
[Judge.] 
Look out!—Expression used by draymen 
and car-drivers just after running down 
some unfortunate pedestrian. 
Conscience—A mirror with two faces; in 
the one that magnifies the heart looks at its 
good actions: in that which diminishes, its 
faults. 
Hope—The imagination of tho unhappy. 
Idler—An animal that browses outline. 
Life—The time men tako to die rn. 


POLITICAL POINTERS. 


Ex-Senator Miller Discusses 
Senator and Gov. Hill. 


Nationalists and the People’s Party— 


Senator Hampton’s Views. 


Ingalls Says Republicans Must Meet 


Changed Conditions. 


Washington. May 25.—Ex-Senator War­ 
ner Miller of New- York, who is hero in con- 
nection with Nicaragua canal matters, said 
today that Now York politicians were de­ 
voting their attention to Senator Hill and 
the governorship. 
"Even Mr. Hill’s friends.” ho said, "do 
not seem to be informed as to his plans, and 
the governorship seems to be interesting to 
everyone. Several persons are being spoken 
of in connection with the Republican nom­ 
ination, but there is nothing crystallized as 
yet. 
"Nobody knows whether or not Mr. Hill is 
going to ask for the Democratic nomina­ 
tion or whether he will be satisfied to tako 
Ids seat in the Senate. Flower and Jones 
are candidates, but Hill, being a candidate 
for the presidential nomination, naturally 
wants to keen hold of the Democratic ma­ 
chine in the State either by taking thenota- 
ination himself or by nominating a friend. 
lf he can name the governor he will retain 
control of the machine. The doubt is ae to 
his plans and whether or not ho can carry 
them out.” 
"W hat chance have the Republicans of 
carrying the State?” was asked. 
The Democrats aro very apt to vote to­ 
gether. however they may fight over tho 
nomination. Thoy will probably v 
their nominee, whoever lie may be.” 


at present has control of the machine. You 
i’t tell whether or not he can keep con- 
, or what Tami 
can send just such 
. ie they want to, regan 
shes of either Mr. Hill or air. Cleveland, 


trol, or what Tammany may do. Tammany 
u del 
. regardless of t___ 


They aro a secret organization, very little 


_ negation to the Con­ 
don ae they want to, regardless of the 


eveland 1b very popular among 
ghoul 
whole 
Democrats 
throughout tile Rtato 
emocracy of the 
■ 
H 
i t : 
untry seemed to 


influenced by public opinion, 
‘Cleveland Ti 
_ eg 


iemocracy of the whole cot 
e for him w ith one voice before ho wrote 
his silver letter, but that letter has created 
a disturbance in the party which leaves 
{everything in doubt. I see that Mr. Cleve­ 
land s ex-postmaster-general, in an inter­ 
view, says the tariff ie to be the main issue 
of the campaign i n ’92, 
"lf that is true. if the Democrats are 
going again to fight for free trade, Cleve­ 
land is their natural leader. But if free 
coinage of silver is to be made the principal 
plank in their national platform, I don’t sea 
how he can run on it.” 


NATIONALISTS CELEBRATE. 


Dr. E. E. H ale Declares that National** 
ism is Becoming Fashionable. 
The Nationalists celebrated their second 
anniversary in Tremont Temple, Boston* 
Thursday night. 
G. F. W ashburn, called the mooting to 
order and introduced Rev. Edward Everett 
.Hale as the first speaker. “The State of 
{Massachusettsasks no corporation tacoma to. 
Its assistance," Mr. Halebegan. "Tho town, 
of Dedham built the first canal in New Eng­ 
ram!, and nobody said them nay. Tho State! 
of Massachusetts put ud a .lighthouse in 
Boston harbor. 
It is for a feudal nation 
like Great Britain to propose anything 
different. Half an hour after tho first-settler' 
landed in this country, the feudal system 
was broken down forever. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts has shown that it under­ 
stood on what basis Massachusetts was 
founded,-and on'my returnfrom California 
I was not much surprised to find that gov­ 
ernors aud mayors, and presidents ofcon­ 


sume oven fail to find employment at star­ 
vation wages. 
Against this involuntary slavery tho Peo- 
le’s Party have commenced 
Humanitarian 


steadily approaches the danger lino 
life of the Republic. 
No “further extension” is tho 


pie’s Party have commenced a conflict. 
Hum tnt tori ans all over the nation have 
become aroused to a point not equalled 
since the anti-slavery agitation. 
It is a moral awakening, with an issue not 
second to that great question which gave 
birth to the Republican party, when both 
Whigs and Democrats trifled with its solu­ 
tion. 
It is an issue above and beyond those that 
now politically divide the toilers. 
This organized capital, in its encroach­ 
ments upon the liberties of the people, 
for the 


_ present 
meaning of the People’s party. The teach­ 
ings of Jefferson and the warnings of the 
immortal Lincoln, in his congressional mes­ 
sage of 1861 aro appropriate at this time. 
We invite the oo-operation of those who 
will unite with us in devotion to an ideal 
above outlined, towards which our efforts 
shall conscientiously be directed, 
We wish to effect a t once a state organiza­ 
tion of the People’s Party by Its attendant 
committees, to the end that tho influence of 
Massachusetts be felt as of old—by political 
action in her own State and by wise counsel 
in national conventions or legislative bails. 
Those in sympathy with this movement, 
or those desiring other information, may 
address either George F. Washburn, chair­ 
man, 405 Washington st., Boston, Mass., 
or E. Gerry Brown, secretary, Charlestown, 
Mass. 
A statement of previous political affilia­ 
tion will be welcome infornation. although 
not actually required. 
Tho address is signed by the national 
committee for Massachusetts—George F. 
.Washburn, E. Gerry Brown and K. M. 
Boynton. 
_________ 


FEA RS IT NOT. 


Ex-Senator H am pton on the Prospects 
of a Third P arty in the South. 
Washington,May 28.—Ex-Senator Hamp­ 
ton, who has just passed through Washing­ 
ton on hie way to Canada, where he is going 
for salmon fishing, says he is not disturbed 
about the third-party movement. He says 
it will not amount to much in the South 
When the light of intelligent discussion is 
"turned upon it. 
A party founded on one idea. and that a 
false one, he does not think can survive 
long. 
* 
mpton says that Cleveland still 
carts of the people in the South, 
ley have not all liked his utter- 
e sijver question. It is possible 
may injure him in the 
_________ _ senator thinks be will 
be tho Democratic nominee. 
Ho says he does not bolievo that Harrison 
will bo renominated by tho Republicans, 
and adds that the Southern trip in his 
opinion has not benefited him. The senator* 
regards Blaine as a strong possibility. 


N m York, May 29.—R. G, Dun Se Co ’s 
Weekly Review of Trade says: 
It is astonishing how far monetary anx­ 
ieties have passed from the minds of men, 
though g(>ld exports have not yet ceased. 
Men have seen that tho country has mot, 
without the slightest disturbance, a drain 
of gold unprecedented in magnitude and 
suddenness, that the market here is well 
supplied and easy, that large amounts o f 
currency have come from tho-country with­ 
out causing stringency in any of the im­ 
portant interior markets and that the legiti­ 
mate business of thoeountry has been in no 
way impeded. 
Tho moat powerful sustaining influence 
is tho continuance of exceedingly favorable 
crop prospects. Public and private advices 
concur that since tho rains which began 
two weeks,ago, the outlook bus greatly im­ 
proved. 
The end of the great coke st rike does not 
yet bring lower prices, for It is announced 
that $1.80 will still lie charged, but the 23 
riron furnaces of tile Shauango and Mahon­ 
ing valleys have decided to resume work at 
once, according to telegrams. 
If so, the price pf pig iron, at least the 
iwcr grades largely produced in that 
region, is likely to decline, unless agreat 
oijange in tile demand occurs. 
irket bas been better, 
of prices bete or at 
Bessemer pig is OO to 
75 cents lower at Pittsburg, but thoro is a 
better demand in Eastern markets for bar 
and structural iron and plates. 
In rails there is still much apathy, as the 
roads aro not feeling rich, and enterprises 
are halted by the state of the money market. 
No change Is seen in tho woollen maim- 
fine domestic fteeco is a 


Knights of Reciprocity. 
Topeka, Ran.. May 27.—The Grand Lodge 
of tho Knights of Reciprocity will hold its 
first annual convention in this city n ex t 
Tuesday, aud make arrangements tor ex­ 
tending the-order in other States where the 
Alliance movement is threatening the Re-, 
publican party 
The order has a membership of 20,000 in* 
’s State 
'he rn 
work in 
this State. 
The mania for secret .society 
Western politics has forced the Republicans 
“to adopt this means of preserving their or-* 
guncotton. 
__ 


Must Meet Changed Conditions. 
H utchinson, Ran., May 27.—A ttho meet­ 
ing yesterday of the Republican editors of 
the seventh congressional district, a letter 
.from ex-Senator Ingalls was read and 
'Warmly applauded. 
Among other things the iattor said: 
“The Republican party is confronted with 
great problems which threaten its suprem­ 
acy. lf we are to succeed we must deal 
with tho issues of today as we dealt with 
slavery, secession and>Sti 


facture*, though 
little weaker in tone 
The cotton manufacture progresses witlvl 
out change, and Eastern failures havo 
caused especial dulness in the boot and 
shoo and leather trades, even for the dull 
season. 
Boston reports only fair business, with 
sales very small in some branches. Dealers 
and manufacturers in shoes and loather are 
cautious, and hides are weak. 
Wool in 
Quiet, woollen goods fairly active, and cot­ 
ton goods im better demand. 
Hartford notes no improvement in dry 
goods and dull trade In hardware. 
At 
Philadelphia there is general hesitation 
use of the state of city finances. At 
burg window glass is depressed by 
ling strikes, b u tat Cleveland trado Is 
falrly-good, and at Cincinnati brightening a 
little. The only interior markets at which 
stringency is reported are Savannah and, 
uMemphls, though money is firm at New) 
^Orleans, in strong demand at Minneapolis 
I alittlo close at Cleveland ana Detroit. 


’must readjust itse 
tions of American Ii 
perish. 


ates w<jre ready to prophesy for us. 
'‘Nationalism is gutting rash 
Applause.) It is only when y a H M H 
'rom feudal nations like Groat Britain inst! 


ionable, sir. 
ou introduce 


tutions in which corporations shall have 
the privilege to do this or that, and when 
you deviate from the idea on which this 
American nation was founded, that you are 
prevented from any of these things. The 
protest against this modern system, aa the 
protest against another system more than 
IOO years ago, has come from the good old 
town of Danvers, in Essex county. Thoy 
were among the first to protest against the 
ideas of gentlemen named Gage and Howe 
at that time, and when our nationalist 
clubs don’t know what to do with their 
funds we will strike a gold medal in honor 
of the town of Danvers and present it to 
her, and the motto shall be ’she belled the 
cat.’ “ 
He spoke in support of the idea that the 
telegrapnic system of the country should 
bo controlled by the government, rather 
than by 
corporations, 
and hoped that 
Nationalists everywhere would strive to 
bring such a tiling about. 
The speaker 
closed by introducing as the presiding 
officer of the afternoon, Mr. John Foster 
Briscoe, president of the First Nationalist 
Club of Boston. 
Mr. Briscoe In the course of his address 
said that it was only a few weeks since the 
head of a great church called attention to 
the need of industrial reform, and within 
the year the Emperor of the first nation of 
Europe bad called together representatives 
of all the countries of Europe to consider 
the relations of capital and labor. 
Legisla­ 
tion should be in the Interest of the people, 
and not of a plutocracy. 
Cant. Charles E. Bowers said that 
people believe that a graver problem con­ 
fronts the people of this couutry today than 


many 


•that which the people of the country had to 
to face in 1861. Then there were 4,000,000 
chattel slaves in one section of the country, 
while at the preseut time there are 16,000,- 
000 industrial slaves throughout, tho whole 
country. Ninety-five out of every IOO peo- 
•pie who engage in business fail, and the 
only remedy is to nationalize the industries 
of the country. "The time will come,” he 
added, "when every boy ana girl in the 
country will be fed. clothed ana educated 
free.” 
At the evening session the speakers were 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Mr. Edward Bel­ 
lamy and Rev. F. A. Hinckley of Northamp­ 
ton. 
_________ 


BAY STATE NATIONALISTS. 


The National Committee of the People’s 
Party for 
Massachusetts 
Make 
a 
Public Statem ent. 
The national committee for Massachu­ 
setts of the newly formed People’s party, 
have prepared an address to the people of 
Massachusetts, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 
As one of the results of a national confer­ 
ence of representative of land, labor, finan­ 
cial and political reform associations held 
in Cincinnati, May 18. it was decided that 
the reforms agitated should constitute an 
issue in the presidential campaign of 1892; 
and preparatory thereto, tho People’s ^ arty 
of the United States was there formed and 
a national committee selected to organize 
each State. 
In Massachusetts tho People’s party, by 
organizing, can at least exert a qualifying 
influence in the line of its work upon the 
purity of motive actuating other parties in 
their nominations or in the legislation they 
favor. 
Tile platform adopted at Cincinnati has 
already been widely published. To some 
the demands therein formulated may ap­ 
pear radical; though upon reflection tho 
basic principles would tie 
regarded as 
eminently wise upon which to found reform 
legislation in the particulars suggested. 
Let it bo remembered that this platform is 
provisional only, and Subject to modifica­ 
tion by additions or eliminations at the next 
conference at Washington, D. C., February, 
1802, and at the nominating convention in 
Jane of that year. 
In the meantime it is essential that those 
who feel dissatisfied with tho controlling 
influences and tendencies of the old parties 
should combine in an attempt to secure 
something better. 
Those who are in this line of thought 
should act together and endeavor to grow 
into unity by mutual concessions for the 
common good. 
Whatever may he the expression for ex­ 
pected legislation, the animating influence 
that founds the People’s party is the desire 
to place the government in the hands of the 
people for the 
It embodies the opinion that both of the 
old parties are now controlled by organized 
capital, and that national legislation in its 
interest, at its dictation, ana sometimes by 
its purchase, is responsible largely for an 
existing condition—a condition where fail­ 
ures are common; a condition where the 
masses of society, although surrounded with 
an abundance of the necessaries of life. are 
unable to obtai;: a comfortable existence 
without an injurious severity of labor, and 


years ago. The 
I 
___ 
________ _i life or it will pc___ 
"I wish to save it from this fate by roc&ll- 
he spirit of energy, the aggressive aud 
force of tire founders to the cam- 
1892. This will be waged upon 
and practical questions, and not 
upon memories or motions. 
Harrison will be renominated, and Cleve­ 
land will be his antagonist.” 
"lf we have courage and conscience it 
ill be an Austerlitz. 
■ "If we dicker with popular errors, com­ 
promise with unprincipled leaders and, 
' “erences of judgment, 
a VIT o 
B 


ia 
wil] bo aq Austerlitz. 
leer wr 
th uni 
most c 
it will be a Waterloo. 
sneer at hones 
andopinion 


nprin 
alife 


Notes. 
The determination of, the Ohio-Farmere’ 
■ 
cree by sin. 
___ .______ 
for McKinley, as it may lei 


■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ T T uFaT hird-party ticket in the) 
field is considered by sa g a cio u sly 
as a bad omen for McKinley, 
the Republicans in the Union to vote 
directly for the Democratic cornfldato, in­ 
stead of scattering their strength on a third 
ticket. The 
union 
is 
especially bitter 
against McKinley and Sherman. 
A circular calling the annual meeting of 
the Maine Hotel Proprietors' Association, 
suggests the expediency of making a raise 
in botel prices and also the support of such 
political party at the next State election as 
ll pledge their votes and 
_______ 
the repeal of the prohibitory law and pass 
optional license law. 


Arena 
____________ 
hotel prices and also the suppon 
timbal party at the next State e it______ 
edge their votes and influence for 
aeaJ of 
instead an op „ 
____ .... 
No answer has yet been Alod by Jud$» 
Morris of New Haven to Gov. Bulkeley’s 
statement in tho quo warranto suit. al- 
e last day under 
though Thursday was 
the law for this step 
Gov. Ingorsoll.one of I 
Morris, has caused the 


rill 
__ ^___ 
The illness of ex-, 
the counsel for Judge 
> delay. 


ESKIM O 
DIET. 


Some of the Things which the People of 
the F ar N orth Live On. 
[Geographical Mastsstne.) 
I read about Eskimo eating habits—how, 
once upon a time, for instance, an Arctic 
explorer offered some Eskimo girls some 
sweetmeats, which were rejected, while 
tallow candles were eagerly accented aud 
eaten. Now I was to see an Eskimo eat. 
With many smiles Peter entered the cabin 
and sat down at the table. 
I should have apologized to him on ac­ 
count of the scantiness of our fare, for wo 
had no candles, and there wasn’t a bit of 
tallow on deck even, let alone in the cabin, 
hut I noticed that the butter i late was heap­ 
ing full, the sight of which made me wish 
for some of my friends, so that we could 
make a pool on the number of bites he 
would take in swallowing the roll. 
Then Peter sat down and without cere­ 
mony homed himself to a lot of baked 
beaus, a piece of dry bread aud a large piece 
of very lean. salt beef, all of which he bit 
into and swallowed as a hungry ’longshore­ 
man might have done. Then he took more 
beans and more bread and more loan beef, 
and with them several cups of coffee with a 
great deal of sugar to each cup. 
He was a long time getting to it. but he 
finally began on the butter, lie had poured 
his last cup of coffee and was looking about 
for something to eat w ith it, when bis eye 
feel on a plate of cake. Taking a small 
piece, lie put a small lump of sugar on it 
and slowly ate the combination with tho 
coffee. 


CLIMATE AND CROPS. 


Review of the Business Situ­ 
ation for the Week. 


Crop Reports Received from ail Tarts 


of tho Country. 


Eastern Failures Seriously Affect Boot 


and Shoe Trade, 


lower grades 
_ on, if ■ 
■bai _ 
_____ 
The tone of the marfc 
but without change 
Philadelphia, while 


KBBut In general the supply at nearly all, 
points is adequate for alii tag! tim ate busine|s., 


BOMB CROP REPORTS. 


change in the w anther, and the crop con­ 
ditions, though a soaking rain would be of 
great value for corn, oats. barley, flax and 
potatoes. 
North Dakota continues hor favorable 
showing. 


CONNECTICUT CATERPILLARS. 


A 
Plague W hich 
Infests 
Plainfield 
County. 
P lainfield, Conn., May 27.—Never in 
the history of this county has the plague of 
caterpillars been as serious as this season. 
For miles in every direction the trees look 
as if swept by a tire; not a leaf or green bud 
in sight. 
The cherry crop, both wild and cultiva­ 
ted, is totall} ruined and tho farmers in 
Brooklyn, Pomfret, Killingly, Canterbury, 
Lisbon, (Sprague and this town report that 
tho applo crop, which promised at one time 
• be above the average, is also threatened 
with partial if not total destruction. 
Tho worst of the plague, however, is that 
they enter houses, and in ovorv conceivable 
place i»ests can he found carefully stowed 
away. The housewives are nearly iusane 
over the torment. 
Pedestrians are hurrying along in the mid­ 
dle of the road® to eao ipe them aa they fall 
from the trees overhanging the sidewalks. 
Scalding water, ammonia, coal oil. lire and 
every method that lias heretofore proved 
sure to remove the pest havo this yoar been 
in vain. 
Between the caterpillar plague and the 
unusually dry-weather the crop prospects 
aro very poor. 


N E W ENGLAND STATES. 


.Severe Frosts ifl Many, but Generally 
Good Outlook. 
The weather of the past week has been 
an improvement iu some respects over that 
of several of the preceding ones. More 
rain has fallen; in fact, in many sections 
the amount is up to the average. This has 
.served to relieve crops of-.all kinds from the 
drought which has prevailed for several 
weeks. 
As a rule tho soil is now In excellent con­ 
dition for cultivation. The season is vet a 
week to a fortnight, late, but a few days of 
warm sunshine will soon advance it to the 
average. 
Tho temperature for the past. seven days 
has been fur th e most part below the aver­ 
age. Tim nights and mornings have-been 
remarkably cool. Frost occurred in most 
northern sections on the 28rt, 24th. 27th and 
28th. In some favorable localities the tem­ 
perature fell to the congealing point for; 
water, and thin leo .was observed. 
At West Milan, N. H., the coldest was 
24.5°, or 7.6° below the freezing point, 
Over parts of the northern States*much. 
damage was dono, all crops that were up 
being killed or out to the ground. 
In Connecticut and Massachusetts little 
injury is reported, while for southern parts 
of Rhode Island large fields or potatoes and 
other vegetables were cut down. There has 
been un abundance of sunshine, but the 
cool atmosphere, especially of the nights, 
and mornings, has retarded crop growth. 
been favorable 
has been 
e heat) 
ow in 
that aro up" 


The weather has, however, 
to farm work. and fine progress has 
made in,planting. VYhltn the avera*! 
below the seasonal, the seed are si 
germinating, aud the plants that a 
lack vigor and healthy color. 
In southern parts of the districts h 
has begun, ana vegetable growth ia< 
ed I y in adv anc© of that of tim north. The 
tobacco plants are now being set in Connec­ 
tin g r 


“The Northwest—Farmers* Review Record 
-M innesota’s Chances 
Bt. P aul, Minn., May 27,—Out of IOO 
•crop reports from as many points in the 
Northwest, received yesterday, the great 
majority are extremely favorable. 
The 
most marked exception comes, from Hous­ 
ton county, in southeastern Minnesota, as 
•follows 
"Itis just six weeks sinoa-rain fell in this 
vicinity, except just enough to lay the dust 
one** or twice, and vegetation o tail kinds is 
suffering. Farmers begin to comolain about 
the chinch bug again. 
From St. Vinceutrin the extreme north­ 
western part of the State, a correspondent 
reports I 
"The frost was severe here last night, cut­ 
ting down some of the most tender garden 
stuff. No damage to gram. Crops are look­ 
ing well, and pastures are plentiful 


light, a n ___ 
at Moorhead. 


pp 
gbt county the rain bas been very 
id the situation is becoming serious 
hor- 


To the reader of a geographical magazine 
ay seem strange, but the fact is until I 
saw this man at tile table I bad really ex­ 
pected to find the Eskimos of south Green­ 
land showing the habits and tastes of those 
living a thousand miles farther up the coast. 
I bad not quite expected to find them living 
in snow houses, but I had a misty idea that 
an Eskimo was a little black Indian whose 
chief delight among the things brought 
from a cl vilized country was a tallow candle. 
The staple food is seal moat and blub­ 
ber. Next to that is the little fish taken in 
the fiord and dried for winter use, known to 
them as the augmatfat and to tho learned as 
salmo villosus. A favorite way of eating 
the dried augmatfat, is to take it by the tail) 
poke it into the oily blubber for a while, and 
then chew it down. Awful, isn’t it? Itis 
almost as bad as eating sardines. There is a 
deal in a name. 
Blubber is disgusting; oil, if for use on a 
salad, is delicious and indispensable. I have 
eaten seal oil and found it (very unexpect­ 
edly) good. I had supposed it would have a 
flavor of fish oil. There is no such flavor 
about it. It is equal to the best extract of 
cotton seed—that quality sold as olive oil in 
all American groceries. 
Augmatfat and blubber, under a French 
label, would be esteemed a luxury in 
York as in Arsuk. For the rest the Eski­ 
mos trade soal oil and skins to their gov- 
ar throe kinds of hard tack, for coffee, 
Sugarland tea. They catch Arctic codfish 
misarkornak in Eskimo, and gadus navaga 
rn the books) and salmon in the seasons; 
they shoot no end of gulls, ducks, ptarm i­ 
gans and the Arctic hare; they have egg3 
in endless quantity rn the season, and very 
many foxes are trapped. 
The fox is to the Eskimo what the ’pos­ 
sum is to the plantation darkey. He likes 
Ito smoko, and, under favoring oh'ciiin­ 
stances. will swap anything no’s got, includ­ 
ing his wife, for rum. 


. ___ 
On the western central 
er there has been plenty of rain, and con 
ditions are first-class. 
At Minot. N. D., there was heavy frost 
Tuesday night, but grain did not suffer. In 
Lamour® and Barnes counties, which have 
suffered severely from drought in til© past 
two years, the ground is soaked with moist­ 
ure and the reports say that there has 
been no spring like this since 1882, and 
tip) earlyjpronnse is for a bountiful crop. 
North Dakota has been more generally 
favored with rain than her sister to tho 
southward. 
In Brown county, S. D., the 
showers came in spells, and worms are 
doing considerable damage to garden stuff. 
In Edmunds county wheat is in fine shape, 
but many fields of flax and millet will have 
to be resown on account of frosts. In Miner 
county the wheat prospects are excellent, 
but rain is needed for other crops, especially 
corn, which is suffering in some localities 
from the cut worm. 
T ile C o u n try ’s Crop. 
Chicago, May 27.—The Farmers’ Review 
in this weok’s issue will say; 
Throughout the country the condition of 
winter wheat has not greatly changed. In 
some sections drought and insects have pro­ 
duced a small apparent decline, but this 
decline has been largely offset by recent 
copiousrains. In Illinois 73 correspondents 
show tiiat the prospects for an abundant 
crop of winter wheat are still good. Tho 
average condition is considerably above the 
average. 
Tile Hessian fly has done considerable 
damage in some counties, more trouble 
from this cause being reported here than 
from any other State. 
Indiana reports show the general condi­ 
tion of the wheat crop good. Keno of tho 
correspondents mention the Hessian fly. 
Tile prospects ip Ohio are good, only a few 
correspondents 
reporting 
damage from 
drought and late freezing. 
^.Winter wheat in Kentucky has been dam­ 
aged some ny cold weather, drought and 
rust. Larue county reports damage from 
Hessian fly. Fifteen correspondents, how­ 
ever, report tho condition equal to or above 
an average. 
Michigan crop promises to bo about an 
average on p. 
Tho condition of Wisconsin winter wheat 
has been lowered by dry weather, but the 
late rains will undoubtedly have a bene­ 
ficial effect. 
Kansas has fallen considerably since lust 
reports. Although the crop will bo a good 
one, tj has been injured considerably by re­ 
cent dry weather. Hessian fly and chinch 
bug ravages are reported from Coffey, Mc­ 
Pherson, Marion, Reno, Dickinson. Butler, 
Montgomery, Riley, Sedgwick, Woodson, 
Labette and Gray counties. 
In Missouri some damage from Hessian 
fly is reported, but the prospects are good 
for more til an an average crop. 
in Nebraska and Iowa condition is good, 
Des Moines county in Iowa alone reporting 
damage from Hessian fly. 
Oats are looking badly in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentucky. 
Iii Nebraska and Ohio the crop is in good 
condition, and promises a full yield. In the 
other States the condition is considerably 
below an averaga In Kansas and Missouri, 
wliilo the outlook is very good iii borne 
counties, it is poor in others. 
From M in n esota Counties. 
S r. Paul, Minn., May 29.—From Dakota 
county. Minn., comes the report that tho 
■weather is warm and dry, and unless rain 
comes soon there will hardly be an average 
crop. 
Jn Lesueuer county crops are suffering for 
rain, and potato bugs ara destroying vines. 
Douglas county needs rain. Late sown 
oats are suffering severely, and the cut 
worm is ravaging barley. 
In Noble county Acids aro suffering from 
drought and cut worm. 
Iii AV right county wheat and com look 
healthy and strong, but rain is needed. 
In Fillmore county the crops will be light 
unless rain comes soon. 
Kandiyohi county bas had little rain, and 
the prospect is discouraging. 
A1 beat aud oats look well in Renville 
county, but the cut worm is destroying 
corn. 
In the western part of Winona county, 
grain looks well, but rain Is wanted. 
In Rice county pasturage is drying up, 
and farmers are compelled to feed hay to 
their cattle. 
In Lac Oui Parle county the weather is 
dry and cool, and the cut worm is injuring 
the corn. 
The same is true in Rock couuty, though 
the wheat is looking strong and finer, 
In the vicinity of Lesueuer caterpillars 
are destroying small fruit, and cut worms 
are working iu the corn, 
South Dakota reports show no material 


ccoplauts 
__ 
„ 
ticut, the work progressing rapidly. Parts 
of Massachusetts will begiu'during the pres­ 
ent. week. 
Conflicting reports continuo with regard 
'n some portions of Gonnocuout 
i Island the recent frosts are said 
to fruit. Iu sum 
and Rhode 
to have greatly damaged strawberries. In 
most parts of Massachusetts the outlook is 
promising. Borne of the remarks of the offi­ 
cial observers are as follows; 
M aine-Brunswick, season vary backward, 
grass grows slowly, planting about done;, 
East Runnier, planting well advanced; May-l 
field. z r B M 
behind 
crops are 
dition, grain is cornin 
New Hampshire-Ga 
vegetation 
jterbury. 
growing slowly, apple blossoms falling, 
planting 
mostly 
done; Hunover, frosts 
—rn 
--- 
J 
UUMVt JX(SUUTX?I| XiV’dt© 
nearly every night and have greatly in­ 
jured 
fruits 
and 
crops, 
corn 
coming 
slowly, 
oats 
look 
thin 
and 
short; 
Newport, 
applo 
trees 
making 
a fair 
bloom; Newton, early crops are looking 
well, hoeing ought to be dono, ta M 
Bing ought to be dono, planting in 
progress; mirth Haverhill, larger crops than 
' i e 
‘ 
* 
I;ess 
yield and quantity. 


usual of corn, potatoes aud oats have been 
West Milan, the hay crops will 
be much below the average in 
planted; 
doubtless 


Vermont -Burlington, hard frosts on the 
23d 
aud 
27th, fruits 
may 
be 
dam­ 
aged ; Craftsbury, grass is starting thin and 
looks like a light crop; East Bo 
grain is up nicely; Ludlow, rain i 
needed. 


re h ire , 
•OTmch 


Massachusetts—Agawam, 
nicely; 
vines bloomim 
along) 
■ A g aw am , 
com putting 
Blandford, ail fruit and wild 
very fu ll; Chelmsford 
s blooming very lu ll; Chelmsford jzrass 
pastures badly w interkilled: Fitch- 
, crops not making much growth; Had- 
and 
burg, crops not maxing much gre 
_ 
lev, tobacco plants looking well, and setting 
will begin as soon as tho weather is favor­ 
able; Leominster, planting nearly finished, 
hoeing under way, fruit crop still favorable; 
Taunton, grass in the pastures and mowing 


more ram than for several weeks hay crop 
will ho light; Walpole, frosts have put sea­ 
son back to tho average, but the damage is 
light. 
Rhode Island—Bristol, hay will be light, 
rain needed, strawberries are nearly a fail­ 
ure on ucoount of lute frosts, potato tops cut 
off by frosts. 
Connecticut—Lebanon, strawberries seem 
to be a failure, damaged by late frost; corn 
aud lima beaus coming well, light crop of 
grass; 
Milford, ice on glass of hot-bed 
Thursday morning, all crops are backward, 
planting about completed, garden truck 
scaroe, good fruit expected; Now Britain, 
all crops growing slowly; 
Newington, 
fruits injured by frosts, grass short, gardens 
not promising; 
Wost Simsbury, the late 
rains are glorious; grass and strawberries 
would have boon ruined in a short time. 
tobacco setting lias commenced, com and 
potatoes are all right, rye looks well. farm 
ors today are wearing a smile as broad as the 
hand of Providence. 
Tho indications aro that the present week 
will be the best growing weather of the 
season. There is yet Plenty of time for 
bountiful crops. A few warm days and 
occasional showers will soon dispel the 
present uncertain outlook. 


Notes. 


B u r l in g t o n , la.. May 
2 9 .- Despatches 
■ t a M 
t a — 
e t a 
ng in the corn, rn 
___5____ ___ 
stroyed. A number of farmers will bo com- 
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from Illinois points say tnat cutw orm s are 
working in the corn, many fields being rie- 


pelled to replant their fields. 
Roc HKSTKK, N. Y.. May 27.—There was a 
heavy frost last night in this section, and 
the damage done to early vegetable* and 
fruits is reported to bo more serious than 
any that has occurred through the same 
cause this spring. 


TH E FA TA L HAND. 


A Combination in Poker W hich Brings 
Certain Doath to the Holder. 
[Detroit Free Press,] 
I was watching a game of poker, once, at 
Holenu, Mont. The players were a gambler 
whom I knew slightly and who bore the 
sobriquet of "Lucky Bill”), and two miners. 
Suddenly, after tile hands were dealt and 
the players had "chipped in” and drawn 
cards, Lucky Bill, with perfect calmness 
and not so much usa shadow of a change 
in the expression of his face, laid his cards 
on tile table, took a notebook from his 
pocket and deliberately wrote a few words. 
Then he tore out the leaf and handed it 
to me. 
"Look at that when you get home to­ 
night.” 
His voice was steady and did not betray a 
particle of excitement. 
I thrust the paper 
aimlessly into my pocket and gave the mat­ 
ter hardly a .second thought. 
Tlio play progressed. Lucky Bill’s faco 
was unyielding as a stone find entirely inex­ 
pressive. He noticed everything, however, 
and ins vigilant eye did not miss trio slight­ 
est move on the Dart of tint other players. 
He was a typical gambler and one of the 
most successful of his guild. Hence the 
sobriquet. 
At I:xst tiiere was an altercation between 
tho two miners. Hot words ensued and re­ 
volvers were drawn. Homo of the bystand­ 
ers interfered at this point, and in the 
scuffle that followed, I heard tho sharp 
whistle and suing of a bullet. Lucky Bill 
(his good star in toe descendant) fell to the 
floor and expired without a groan. He had 
been killed by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol in the hands of one of tho miners. 
I was horrified at the occurrence, and that 
evening, after I reached homo, I thought of 
the line the gambler had written me. I 
took it from my pocket and read as follows: 
"I have drawn a pair of sevens. I now hold 
;|ucks full on red sevens. . It is. a fatal hand.. 
ins. I.... 
___ 
o one ever yet held it aud left the card 
table. alive. I shall die. I ‘ 
the First National of Bismarck* Notify0my 
mother, Mrs. Barton of Franklin, Ky," 


St. J ohns, N. F., May 29.—The French 
have seized St. George's bay. repeating 
their outrages of lost year, and adding 
another and greater one by assuming terri­ 
torial possession of the waters. 
Mr. BishoD.The resident magistrate there, 
telegraphs tho colonial government here 
that the French admiral has proclaimed his 
authority in the bay. has forbidden the 
Newfoundland fishermen to do any fishing 
whatever, has put out patrol launches, 
whose crews have taken up the local fiaher- 
meu’s nets, seines and traps, and have put 
them all ashore. 
Mr. Bishop further reports that the French 
commander has driven off the colonial fish­ 
ermen who were baiting several American 
schooners, disregarding the protests of tile 
American captains, who insisted on ti Mr 
rights under the treaty of 1818. 
The admiral replied bluntly that he did 
not recognize the Anglo-American treaty, 
that the contents of the waters of Bay St. 
George belonged solely to France, and ho 
was there to enforce Frencli rights, 
He would allow no traffic between the 
Americans and the Newfoundland fisher­ 
men in bait drawn from tho waters of Bay 
St. George. 
He now stands on the naked proposition 
that everything in the sea is French prop­ 
erty, that the American treaty is void, and 
that he lias authority to enforce French 
rights, as construed by France, against both 
the Newfoundlanders and the Americans. 
Tho American consul, Mr. Molloy, has 
not vet received any reply from bib tele­ 
gram to Mr. Blaine announcing the facts. 


W hat Is Thought of it in Paris. 
Pa r is, May 29.—Replying to the criticisms 
ofroertain English newspapers with regard 
to the act of the coramatsder of the French 
naval forces in seizing St. George’s bay, 
Newfoundland, and forbidding the resi 
dents to soil bait to American fishermen, as 
being contrary to the treaty of 1818, the 
Siecle says: 
"Although fuller details are needed to 
givo a complete understanding of the affair, 
we believe the French commander acted in 
strict accordance with French rights. 
It 
was too absurd to enact a law forbidding 
English fishermen in Fortune bay to qefl 
bait to French fishermen. We have replied 
by closing the French shore to American 
fishermen. This is nothing more than tak­ 
ing reprisals." ____ ____ 


HARCOURT FO R NEW FOUNDLAND. 


Censures Colonial Office's Treatm ent of 
the Island Colony. 
London, May 28,—In the House of Com­ 
mons, today, William Henry Smith, answer­ 
ing a question in regard to Newfoundland, 
said that on tho promise of the Newfound­ 
land delegates that a bill would be passed 
to carry out tile modus vivendi and the 
award of the arbitration commission under 
the modus vivendi agreement, the govern­ 
ment proposed tha» tho Knutsford bill 
should be read a second time (which Mr. 
Smith hoped would be without opposition), 
and the government would agree to post­ 
pone the next stage of Hie Dill for three 
weeks. If by then, Mr. Smith added, the 
colonial Legislature has passed such a 
measure as the one promised by the dele­ 
gates, the government would withdraw the 
Knutsford bill. 
Mr. Smith then moved tile second reading 
of tile last mentioned measure. 
Hir William Vernon Harcourt deprecated 
the courso which the government had 
adopted in not allowing the question to be 
settled without insisting upon reading the 
Knutsford bill for the second time. The 
same speaker also protested against the 
manner in which tho colonial office had 
treated the Newfoundland delegates. 
The Newfoundland delegates were all 
present in the House of Commons, waiting 
to be heard at the bar of the House. Tho 
galleries of the House were crowded with 
copia 
interested in the Newfoundland 
Question. 
Henry Mathews, secretary of state for the 
home department, said that Great Britain’s 
agreement with France made the approval 
of Parliament necessary and, the delegates 
having assented to the second reading of 
tho bill, the House ought to do so. William 
Henry Hiuith hoped that the House would 
agree to the second reading of the Knnte- 
ford bill which, he said, would be accepted 
by France as an approval of the agreement. 
James Bryce (Liberal), member for the 
south division of Aberdeen, moved that the 
House, taking into consideration tho fact 
that the Newfoundland Legislature had 
passed a satisfactory act, declaring 
its 
readiness to support the measures neces­ 
sary to carry out tile treaty obligations and 
the awards of tile arbitration commis­ 
sioners, there was no necessity to proceed 
with the second reading of the Knutsford 


William Henry Smith said that the gov 
eminent had no official evidence that the 


necessary measure had been passed by the 
Newfoundland Legislature. 
But if the 
onorable 
member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. 
rye©) would amend his motion so as to 
begin with the words "The House of Com­ 
mons haring been informed that the Legis­ 
lature of Newfoundland,” etc., the govern­ 
m ent would be willing to accede to the 
motion of the honorable member tor Aber­ 
deen not to proceed with the second read­ 
ing. 
Mr. Bryce accepted the amendment, and 
the motion was then approved. 
In the Honse of Commem on Thursday 
the bill was refused a second reading by a 
vote of ta n to 122. 


RATHER LARGE BUGS. 


So Many Dropped o n 'a Track T h a t a 


Train Had to Stop— Supposed to be 
a Cross Between a Mollusk and an 


insect 
StraCUSH, N. Y„ May SI.—South of 
Brighton Corners, between this place and 
Jamesville, on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& W estern railroad, are extensive lim e­ 
stone quarries which have been in operation 
for many years and have penetrated deeply 
into the rock. 
Through the cut thus made and into the 
quarries a branch track has been laid from 
the Lackawanna road for the accommoda­ 
tion of the hewn stone. 
Night work being necessary, a large part 
of the time an arc light has been placed 
high over the track a t the darkest part of 
the car. Several care were loaded with 
stone for shipment on Friday and left on 
the switch, pending the observance of 
Memorial day. 
Tonight in preparation for' drawing the 
cars out, the electric light was cut in and 
an engine with the necessary crew left th* 
city for tho quarries. 
Upon reaching tile cut the track was 
found to be covered for 60 feet on either 
side with strange insects of immense pro­ 
portions. 
The swarm was so great that the engine 
became stalled, the railB having become so 
slippery from the crushed insects. 
Examination of the new insects shows a 
resemblance to what is known as the elec­ 
tric light bug, though the new comer is 
much larger. 
The outer shell of tho back is about the 
size and shape of half an eggshell, which. 
when crushed by the engine wheels, gave 
out a crackling sound like the explosion of 
a toy torpedo. 
Tile shell is black, of a slatey structure, 
and very brittle. 
It is supposed tpbe a specie of Jithodome— 
a rock-boring mollusk crossed with somo 
kind of predatory insect. 
To secure the shipment of the freight 
tonight it became necessary to let the loaded 
train from above the quarry come down 
the grade of the cut. 
Gathering momentum all the tim e its 
impetus when it came to the obstruction 
carried it by the bugs. 


H E K N E W HOW* TO G E T EV EN . 


Bright Id e a .of a Young Man W ho W as 
“ Roped” Into a “ Swear Off.” 
[.Chicago Tribune.] 
His pockets were bulging out w ith pack­ 
ages and lie had one or two under his arm. 
"I’ll fix him .” be said with determination; 
"I’ll get even with him.” 
"W ith whom?” asked the friend to whom 
the remark was addressed. 
"W ith whom!” he exclaimed. 
"Why, 
with the smooth-tongued idiotw ho‘conned’ 
me into a six-months’ swear off w ith a $ 5 0 
forfeit by tho man who drinks first.” 
“W hat of it?” He was getting more and 
more excited. “Well, he was acting under 
the doctor’s orders aud he caught me ou one 
of those penitent mornings and just roped 
me rn for company. But I know his weak­ 
ness and I’ll fix him. FII make bim sorry 
for this!” 
“How are you going to do it?” 
"I am going to take nim home to dinner 
with me tonight and loadh im up with eight 


"Put wine under his nose?” 
"Not a drop. That would to 
I’ll fire all 
ri ms, too. 
into 
and sweets 
candy Eve just 
e stickiest there is on the 
______ 
oesn’t pull the filling.out of 
.that tooth he’s just had fixed FU give up, 
pay the #60, and go on a spree. 
And if it does?” 
“Well, you know w hat’s good for a -tooth­ 
ache?” 
"W hiskey?” 
"Whiskey. And ITI have someffiandy as 
soon as tho tooth begins to thump. 0. I ’ve 
got him if the filling goes. He can’t KMP 
away from it.’’ 


They Bort th e Type. 
[Charles J. Durn ar in Ladles* Home Joutn&LJ 
About 26 women now have pleasant, lu­ 
crative employment on daily newspapers in 
New York as "distributors,” that is, they 
are employed during the day, at the Sams 
rate paid for night work, to distribute type 
for compositors who thus prefer to reduce 
their working hours. 
The "lady distributor” is 
recent innovation, but all 


employed. I have known some wome 
thus earn #20 per week, from about IO 1 
until 6 d. rn. 
_ 
These positions 
greatly 
women. 
.. 
should not 
___ 
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TH E BOY PROM DENVER. 


How H ard. Yet Glorious It is, the Les­ 
son of Self-Control. 


BT APELIKE A. KNIGHT. 
CHAPTER III. 
ODD morning!” the 
principal said to Dan. 
dismissing him cool­ 
ly, and then, to the 
professor with w hom 
lie was walking, “Our 
young men of tho fac­ 
ulty seem singularly 
unfit to be trusted 
with discipline." 
“Is that your idea?” 
said his companion, a 
stout.jolly gentleman 
of great reputation 
as a drill master, and deservedly popular 
with the school. “Now devon know I often 
think that the trouble is with us. Weare, 
not So young as we used to be, you know; 
maybe we are getting out of touch with the 
boys!" 
Mr. Lamont received a call from Mr. Jen- 
nison during this day. 
“I’m very sorry,” began the young fellow, 
who knew science but not boys. “I am very 
vexed that I reported him, for he's punished 
undeservedly; that’s evident, I found him 
bo pale. sitting in his r<*om with his hands 
cold as ice and going without his dinner, 
that I felt concerned about him. 
“But when I said, 'I think I was mistaken 
about you. Boone,’ he looked up at me with 
eyes as honest as ray collie’s here, and re­ 
plied: ‘I’m glad you think so. sir.’ 
“I’ve done all I can for him. Dr. Brace 
won’t hear a word. In fact, the head of 
this school was pretty lordly with me; said 
Home things hard to swallow' about the 
thing’s being a lesson to me, as well as to 
Boone. The boy shall make the chias he is 
so set on if I can do anything to bring it 
about. 
He seems wonderfully self-con­ 
trolled for his ago. don’t you thing?" 
“He’s a grand fellow," Mr. Lamont an­ 
swered, emphatically. “But I shall trem ­ 
ble for him for the next few weeks. 
This 
exaltation of spirit will pass, and he has no 
self-discipline to fall back upon.” And he 
told the other the story of Dan’s endeavor. 
"Well, Lamont, as I got him into the 
scrape I can do no leas than try to pull him 
out," said the other, heartily. 
“I’ll bottle 
my wrath and keep this thing before the 
doctor from now till 
the term ’s close. 
Who knows but I shall make an impres­ 
sion!” 
Tile days which followed were difficult 
ones for Dan. There were cold looks and 
small withdrawals upon the part of the in­ 
tellectual leaders of the school, and an un­ 
wonted familiarity, odious to him, of a set 
whose acquaintance was undesirable and 
more or less degrading. 
Blair managed to counteract some of this 
by explanations or by sarcasms; and Dan 
endured everything silently, though his set 
face and troubled eves bore witness to tho 
character of the effort. 
A change was coming over Daniel Boone. 
Working steadily with his tutors, the 
change seemed gradually to take entire 
possession of him. He had been a cold- 
mannered fellow, not from any real arro­ 
gance, but simply because, not feeling the 
need of help himself, it had not occurred to 
him to give any. 
The daily struggle which he had with 
himself to rule his spirit left himdailytnore 
kindly and more interested in others a fre- 
auent result of such inward strife, and the 
hard workers, with w’hom to a degree Dan 
still mixed and studied, admitted that he 
was much less lordly about his own meth­ 
ods than he used to be. 
Macy went back to bis classes, his people 
having exerted influence with the trustees 
for him, with the result of a special faculty 
meeting to consider his case. He ranked 
well In scholarship, and was a favorite with 
the teacher of German, who declared Ins 
unconduct in the class room exceptionable. 
Daniel Boone lay stretched on the grass 
at the Willows—a natural swimming bath 
near the school—tossing twigs into the 
sparkling water and wondering whether 
John out in Denver had gone into long 
trousers, and how his sister Janey must 
look with her curls cut off. and whether his 
father would consider that the press com­ 
pliments on his catching were compensa­ 
tions at all for so much disgrace. A voice 
rose on the other side of the great trees at 
who*© roots Dan was lying: 
“How are you going to give it back? 


down on his luck, anyway. He’s sure to go 
for something. Might as well be for this as 
another." 
"You’re in too much of a hurry. Macy. 
said Dan, appearing from the dusky inner 
side of the little grove. 
Macy betrayed no alarm. 
"Listeners never hear any good of them ­ 
selves.” he said. with a sneer. "Nobody 
will believe you anyway, you are so spite­ 
ful. 
They would say it was some more of 
your fiendish temper, that’s 
all." 
And 
Macy withdrew, while Smith, who was 
deeply under the influence of his com­ 
panion in evil, walked more slowly away. 
"Ye’d best look out!" called Pat Coot* to 
a couple of boys on the road to the Willows. 
“Ye ll be getting ver death if ye don’t 
mind! Thim cold currents freezes ye!’- 
“O, bother. Pat!” growled Dan Boone, 
who had had a trying nay. "I’ll get you out, 
chummie, if any currents happen to you.” 


DAN AND T H E CO NSPIRATO RS. 


The river was high and plenty of fellows 
already were fretting its surface. Dan saw 
with a throb Macy there as usual. It 
seemed as if that fair, hateful face was not 
to he avoided. 
Macy was a poor swimmer, but he man­ 
aged comfortably, clinging to a boat’s side, 
striking out valorously in perfectly safe 
spots and talking largely or what he in­ 
tended to do presently. 
"Well, come on, then!’’ called Comstock, 
from the other side of the rushing water. 
And Macv, whose ambition was to chum 
with Comstock at Yale, struck out timidly, 
while Comstock, who swam Uke a dolphin, 
forgot the matter and started away in the 
wake of some adventurous souls who were 
going to bring up river grass from all the 
deep holes. 
Dan. with a horrible thrill of gladness 
taking possession of him, noticed Macy out 
in the water. He did not believe his enemy 
would stay above long. He watched him 
with a strange, delirious joy. He hoped no 
one else would observe the solitary swim­ 
mer. If Macy would only take six strokes 
further Dam believed ne knew where he 
would go down. 
The vnivance was very slow, the strokes 
seemed feeble. Than there carne a despair­ 
ing splash, and as the body wept down it 
turned, and the afternoon sun. lighting up 
all the sparkling river, struck Blair’s dis­ 
torted face blindingly as he 6uuk with a 
crv. Dan had forgotten how similar were 
the tawny locks of his friend and his 
enemy, and how Macy’s shoulders matched 
those of Blair in thinness.- 
Dan tried to shout. No voice issued from 
his mouth. To move, hut for an agonized 
minute his limbs refused to obey him. 
Then, with a scream, he was in the river, 
and as lie caught a glimpse of Blair strug­ 
gling under water, with a true, even stroke 
lie hurried to him. and the drowning bather 
gripped him with the usual dangerous 
clutch. A struggle, a discouraged pull, a 
ringing in his ears. and he lay on the land 
with Blair, who had fainted. 
Dan lifted himself on his elbow and put 
his hand on Blair’s cheek with a patheti­ 
cally. loving, anxious touch, the caiess he 
used to give his old negro mammy in his 
little boyhood when he awoke in the dark. 
"Yes, sir, it is strange that he watched 
him so long first,” said Macy, at his back. 
“Perhaps Blair knew too much about where 
Mr. Reutz’s watch is. Ho has been very 
thick with this Boone, you know. sir.” 
It was the last straw. Every drop of Dan’s 
blood turned hot In his veins. He got upon 
his feet and sprung at Macy like a wild 
beast, but only to be felled by a flail-like 
blow from Dr. Brace’s elderly arm. 
The doctor had come over to the Willows 
to observe the order at the bathing place, 
and had seen all the affair. Five minutes 
later Dan was dressed anc! in the doctor’s 
buggy, on his way to the dreaded principal’s 
office. 
"This is a bad business, sir,” said the 
doctor, sternly, as the pale fellow faced his 
desk, "This school is not the right place 
for you. 
You hurt its reputation, andi it 
fails to reach you.” 
Dan opened his lips, but he shut them 
with decision, and shifting awkwardly from 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE DOCTOR. 


that’s the qudfcion. It won’t do to keep it 
this way." 
“O, drop giving it back,” replied Macy s 
f mooth speech. “It’s idle to talk of getting 
tout of Mahoney's. We’ve spent all the 
money.” 
"Rentz’ll poach pretty soon. He’ll not 
keep still about such a thing as a gold 
watch always.” 
“Bother, Smith!” said the other voice. 
“Leave that to me. Mahoney won’t peach; 
that’s a comfort!” 
“But it’s—it’s stealing,” urged Smith, low­ 
ering his tone. 
"What if it is. you fool! No need to call 
It so." 
“Well. I don’t fancy it, Macy. T hat’s all.” 
“You don’t!” witii great contempt. "Too 
bad I You don’t call swindling the base 
ball hinds and taking the club money 
stealing, I suppose. 
Now, see here, you 
greeny! You are in for this. There’s no 
risk whatever. Rentz will never suspect 
me in the world, and he thinKs you are too 
big a coward to take his watch, 1 11 swear. 
In vacation I’m going to send him an 
anonymous 
letter, inclosing the pawn 
ticket.” 
“Oh, I wish I hadn’t touched it that day!" 
groaned the other voice. 
“Well, you did. you know. You took it 
and you pawned it I So you have a strong 
reason to forget the wholething, 8mith.” 
There was a pause while Smith digested 
the last speech. It dawned on bim that 
Macy might probably tell who purloined 
the watch in the event of saving his own 
akin. Smith had a fine, thriving insolence 
of his own. of which Macy was utterly un- 


*^“fd id not paint the academy front, at any 
rate,” said Smith, coldly, “and then deny 
ii to Brace himself. Neither have I forged, 
You have. I think I see what I’d best do. 
“Do nothing, ours? you,” cried 
easily. 
“Rentz ti 
thing. I’ve instill* 
M* tWtfX1 


**0. the poor fellow!” thought the master 
of Latin, quite aware what a fatal thing a 
cowardly, hinted scandal is. and very 
skeptical, too, as to the quality of Dan’s en­ 
durance under these accumulating attacks. 
To get the facts from Dr Brace was the 
first thing, who gave them readily, continu­ 
ing the story through his exasperating con­ 
versation with Dan. and winding up with 
"In my SO years’ experience I was never so 
much puzzled as I am by that Denver boy s 
actions in this matter.” 
Dan appeared in Mr Lamont's study for 
his tutoring, utterly cast down. 
"I didn’t dream it was Blair out in that 
hole, Vie sure! 
But I don’t believe—I—I 
should have started if that awful face had 
been Macy’s. O, I thought I could do the 
right thing if I tried. I thought I could 
hold myself in; and now, to feel my hate 
got away with me—made mo do murder in 
my heart I” 
Mr. Lamont hadtbeen brought up more 
healthily than Dan, and besides possessed 
by nature the virtues for which this boy 
struggled so discouragingly. Ho recoiled 
from the revealing*of so savage a spirit. On 
the other hand, Boone possessed an un­ 
flinching quality that told powerfully with 
Mr. Lamont, who secretly realized its den- 
ciencv in himself, 
“It is a struggle. Boone.” 
Boone looked un. stimulated as he was 
always with anything that had a ring of 
conflict in it- 
"I'll try hard to make this the last time. 
I see iiofv how much I amount to," with a 
flicker of scorn. "Oh, I had better have re­ 
mained out in Denver. I’m no Theseus to 
come East and mix here.” 
"Why, no, Boone. You wouldn’t have 
found out yourself, nor known your kind. 
This is discipline.” 
"My chance of promotion is gone. 
“Not at alb Dan. You have only to tell 
the doctor why yon attacker! Macy at the 
Willows.” 
, 
“I can’t, Mr. Lamont.” and his firm lips 
closed upon the subject; but he was a little 
comforted and a little less despairing. 
Dr. Brace questioned Blair for his knowl­ 
edge of Dan’s daily living and growing ten­ 
dencies, but without extracting anything 
Satisfactory to prejudices. It is disagreea­ 
ble, when one's mind is made up, to have a 
thing hang fire for want of proof. 
"I am only certain, sir,” said Blair, reso­ 
lute to defend his friend as far as he could. 
"that there is something which has not 
been explained. It took something beyond 
that slur to rouse Dan so. He has been try­ 
ing to control himself lately, doctor. He 
really has. sir.” 
"Your friend Boone’s temper is a very ir­ 
rational quantity at all times,” remarked 
tile doctor. 
[TO BE C O N TIN U ED .J 
[Copyright, 1891, by S. .S. McClure.] 


LOST IN TH E BUSH. 


The Story of a Man W ho Had His W its 
About Him. 
ny AMANDA B. -HARRIS. 
“ One summer morning a man started from 
a public house in Australia to walk to a cer­ 
tain ostrich farm. He had not been long in 
the country and had to inquire the way of 
the landlord, who told him it was seven 
miles by the public road; that there was 
another way, by a path through the bush, 
which would save him about three miles, 
but he should advise him to take the road, 
“for," said he, “it is nothing but scrub and 
jungle oat in the bush, and all looks just 
alike, and it’s a little blind to anybody who 
is not used to it. And it’s lonesome. There 
ain’t many go that way, and perhaps vou 
won’t see a man after you leave here. 
There’s plenty of birds and snakes, and 
th at’s about ail the life there is.” 
The mention of birds decided the man. 
for ho was a naturalist, but he did not tell 
the landlord. When he came to the place 
where the path branched off, he turned into 
the bush and began his four-mile walk. 


H E CLIM BED TTP AN D CU T T H E W IR E . 


one foot to the other, stood by the desk, a 
picture of embarrassment and obstinacy. 
The principal's quick perception saw that 
there was something back, and though he 
believed the Western boy to be a ruffian, he 
did not altogether fancy Macy. He spoke to 
Dan kindly. 
“My son, it was very wrong in Macy to 
■neer as he did. and the insiriuation he con­ 
veyed was degrading to his manhood: but 
his remark was no excuse for the blow 
which you dealt him. I myself felt its 
force, and it was much more becoming to a 
young Sioux than a civilized boy.” 
Dr. Brace waited. 
"I know how boys feel about these things. 
Boone. You think it dishonorable to tell 
me something which evidently preceded 
this fracas. Nothing can justify your wild, 
dangerous fits of temper, but I believe. 
Boone, that you had provocation this time. 
Nothing from Dan. 
The doctor tried again. 
But Dan would not tell, and in his distress 
and decision became so red aud demoral­ 
ized that Dr. Brace’s dislike rose to the sur­ 
face again. 
"Then y o u d o n o t i n t e n d t o explain?" 
Dan’s "No, sir,” appeared to be said so 
painfully that the dootor was a little 
touched. 
“I wonder at myself for not sending you 
home today," he said, crossly, "but I am 
going to give you one more chance. Go and 
lie down, and do not look in a book until 
you feel recovered from this. 
You have 
bad a great strain. 
“You may keep on tutoring this week." 
By noon the next day. every one was 
aware that Mr. Rentz had lost his watch by 
the disgracelul theft of somebody, and 
every one had a vague impression that 
Darnel Boone of Denver knew more of the 
cncumstances than any one. and that he 
to J*. expelled for hisoocnlt knowledge. 
out heard the substance of this 
etckmn, whoso scared looks startled 


At first he idly sauntered along, for had 
he not the day before him? He remembered 
that he had three or four biscuits in his bag, 
and thought it was no m atter if he did not 
reach the farm till after dinner time. He 
would enjoy the shrubs and flowers, the 
birds and butterflies, all of which were 
new to him. 
Over and over he said to himself that he 
was glad he chose that way. The same­ 
ness! He did not find it tiresome in the 
least. The loneliness! He rather enjoyed 
it. Was the path a blind one? He did not 
find it so. It was narrow, to be sure, and 
wound in and out over the same coarse 
grass and among the same thorn bushes 
and furze and scrub and tangle of vines, 
with the same low trees overhead, but he 
found it easy enough to keep in it. 
He was thinking thus when a bird, bright 
as a jet of flame, flashed before him and 
into the thicket at the right. He turned 
aside a few steps to look after it. 
And in that moment he was lost. 
Now, the “Australian bush” is a danger­ 
ous place to be lost in. but he was not aware 
of it; in fact, he did not know he was lost; 
It did not even occur to him that he was out 
of the p ath ; and, if it had, he would have 
laughed at the idea that ne could not get 
back into it at once. He was a man who 
had spent days at a time for many summers 
in exploring wild places in the study of bot­ 
any and ornithology, and he had never lost 
his bearings. 
He was not in the least disturbed.although 
a little surprised at not being able to step 
back into the path. He knew he had not 
been IO feet away; yet, somehow, he could 
not seem to see just w here it w as. He knew 
that he had turned to the right; why, then, 
of course, he must now turn to the left, and 
he did so, but it was of no use. 
There was no path. "Why, where is it?" 
he said to himself. “ Why, how absurd this 
is! But I shall find it in a minute.” 
He stood still and considered the situa­ 
tion. He looked up and saw the same kind 
of branches of the same low trees. He cast 
his eyes this way and that, and saw the 
same kinds of bushes, and under foot it 
looked the same. 
He then recalled what the landlord had 
said about things looking just alike, but re­ 
assured himself by saying, "Why, I hardly 
stirred away from my tracks. How could I 
have got so far from the path? It must be 
right bere.” 
He shaded his eyes and (razed intently; 
this time to the left, "because,” said he. ‘I 
turned to the right, and that was all I did. 
Now, I will stand still till I know just how 
it is, for if I move I may yet be lost.” 
He had not used that w-ord before, ©venin 
thought, and he turned hot and cold by 
turns as he said it now. 
Not yet was he really alarmed, for it 
seemed, as he kept repeating to himself, 
“Too absurd.” He pondered the m atter; he 


"T H E T A R R IV ED IN T IM E 
TO 
SAVE 
H IS 
L IF E ." 


somebody would not be coming along. 
And then It occurred to him that he might 
be so far away from the path that it would 
make no difference. Thinking so, he de­ 
termined to try if ho could make himself 
heard by any possible traveller through the 
bush, and he hallooed till his throat was 
sore. 
Twilight came on, then dense, damp dark­ 
ness. Voices of insects and creatures of the 
night: voices strange to him broke the still­ 
ness. Now and then a branch snapped and 
leaves rustled. It was dark, mysterious and 
awfully lonesome, and he was too cold to 
sleep. 
When morning dawned he felt unnerved, 
chilly, half famished, sore, sick and thirsty. 
He looked at his biscuit and put it back, 


deed so? He must wait till some birds 
came, to make sure. 
lie had not long to wait. “Cherries were 
ripe.” tho nestlings were growing older, and 
the next day three or four robins came sail­ 
ing into his field, making for the cherry 
tree near which ne sat, but Just as they 
neared it. a little wind ruffled his beard, 
and raised, like a threatening arm. a strip 
of his torn coat, while the stick which was 
still tied fast to his right arm. and which, 
as he fell, had remained nearly upright, 
seemed to point directly at them, and with 
a great deal of angry chatter they flew away 
Being very talkative and fond of gossip, 
they hastened to spread the news that a 
dreadful-looking man with a gun was 
guarding the cherry tree in the melon 


THE SCARECROW THAT WOULD 
NOT LAY DOWN. 


then lapped the moisture from some wet 
leaves, as a dog would, and rose and moved 
on. He must start, but where should he go? 
He worked along, tearing his clothing, 
scratching his hands and lace. and every 
now and then calling for help. 
And another night came, and he ate the 
biscuit, looking greedily at the ripe berries s 
growing about, but not yet daring, half j 
starved though he was. to taste them. He j 
knew well enough now. he had Known it for i 
24 hours, that he was lost. 
That night he dropped into a heavy sleep, 
I 
haunted by terrible dreams, and woke more j 
weary than before. Ile began to long in- 
I 
tensely for the friends he loved. He grew 
heartsick at the thought that he must perish 
there. 
But there was no way out of the trouble: 
and he rose in the morning and wandered I 
round and round all day, and again night J 
found him sitting on the ground clasping ( 
his knees in utter despair, 
All at once the flight of a bird overhead 
caused him to Jo c k up, and he saw some- j 
thing which sent the blood pulsing swiftly : 
through his viens, and he rose to his feet. 
Yes; it was a telegraph wire, and if he 
could but pierce the jungle and follow the i 
line he should eventually come out where 
were habitations of men. But in a moment 
he remembered how impossible that was, i 
and felt.with the bitterness of despair, that ; 
he must die there alone, even when mes­ 
sages from friend to friend, from one home i 
to smother, might even then be passing over 
his head. He was so near the means of com­ 
munication with his fellow beings, but for­ 
ever cut off! 
Then, quick as lightning, another thought 
flashed upon hlnv; if he could manage to 
cut the telegraph line, it was certain that 
the repairers would be sent out Iron) head­ 
quarters to follow the line till they discov­ 
ered the cause of the interruption, and they 
would find him. 
He started up, and with almost super­ 
human strength climbed up and cut the 
wire, and then he lay down on the soot, 
weak and exhausted, but full of courage, 
till in the afternoon of the next day the men 
arrived and came upon the lost traveller in 
time to save him. 
[Copyright, 1891, by 8. 8. McClure.] 


t*bib s c a r e c r o w w h o s a t d o w n 


His Usefulness Really Began Just as He 
Thought it W as Ended. 


BY M ARGARET V A N D EG R IFT. 
"I hope you’ll excuse my plain speaking,” 
said the Sparrow, as he perched upon the 
Scarecrow’s arm and skipped up to his 
shoulder, “but really the merest fledgling 
wouldn’t be deceived by you; ifs perfectly 
obvious that your spine is a broomstick,you 
know. You’re much too upright for a man, 
not to mention that your stuffing shows in 
one or two places, and that you haven’t any 
hands.” 
"I don’t know why I should excuse your 
plain speaking, as you call it,” answered the 
Scarecrow, gloomily. "I call it imperti­ 
nence. and I’ve noticed that your plain- 
spoken people never, even by accident, say 
anything pleasant. 
Real plain speaking 
would have to be pleasant sometimes.” 
"Oh, I don’t wonder vou’re a little ner­ 
vous and touchy,” said the Sparrow, affably, 
and not at all abashed. “Your position is a 
trying one, my poor friend. I only spoke 
for your own good. You seemed to me to 
be making a praiseworthy effort to look life­ 
like, and I thought that if you knew how 
entirely useless it was, you’d just stop and 
take things easy!” 
"I’m neither nervous nor touchy.” cried 
the Scarecrow, angrily, "and above all, I'm 
not your friend, rich or poor, you’ll please 
to understand that! And you’ll also please 
to get off my arm. and go about your busi­ 
ness, which, as I happen to know, is to get 
yourself exterminated 
for 
a mischief- 
m aker!” 
The Sparrow laughed. He was not in the 
least "putout.” 
"Oh, nol" he said, “th at’s not my business 
—it’s that of those nice consistent people 
who obliged my ancestors to leave their 
happy home, and take a wretched sea voy­ 
age in miserable little cages and settle in 
this country to kill worms for them. Now, 
because we like a few little things from 
their gardens and orchards, to vary our diet 
of worms, they’ve announced that we mu^t 
be 'exterminated I’ But—'they can’t do it, 
you know I’ ” and trilling thin refrain, at 
the top of his shrill little voice, he flew off, 


moved this way and that, always with care, 
and gazed at each bush and tree. And the 
! day wore away. 
I 
He began to feel a strange faintness. It 
was nol bunger but a sickening dread, yet 
he was desperately in need of food; he had 
eaten two of his biscuits, and now he took 
out the last one. but instinctively put it 
back, for a foreboding of evil was beginning 
to press heavily upon him- He, won de red 
aa he had' doiie-tweiaj ltinaea before, ii 


T H E SPA RR O W AN D T H E SCARECROW. 


leaving the Scarecrow in a state of helpless 
rage. 
For the real trouble was he felt that what 
the Sparrow had said was true. He had 
been glad at first to be made Into a Scare­ 
crow and given a position of trust in a 
pleasant field, instead of being sold to an 
extremely disagreeable looking ragman—a 
fate which he had narrowly escaped—but as 
days of all sorts of weather passed on. and 
he found that the birds had not the slight­ 
est fear of him, he became discouraged. 
The fact was. he felt that he was going to 
pieces, and he was, of course, helpless to 
stop it. He had been carelessly made; the 
broomstick was very well, so far as it went, 
but his arms and legs were entirely com­ 
posed of straw; he knew that he must soon 
collaDse where the broomstick ended, which 
was just at his waist. It seemed to him that 
the unfeeling remarks of the Sparrow had 
taken the last remnant of stiffening out of 
him : he could no longer resist the feeling 
that, come what would, he must sit down. 
He felt himself going, and with a hollow 
groan he flung out Bis arms, which were 
rather better stuffed than were his legs, and 
down he w ent 
But, although he did not know it at first, 
he had in failing taken a position which 
made him lock absurdly life-like. 
He 
had doubled up like a jackknife, but 
his outstretched arms had first struck the 
ground; so there he sat, looking as if he 
were just in the act of picking himself up. His 
hat, which was tied on. had fallen enough 
to hide the upper half of his face, which 
was an old mask with a bushy beard, and 
this beard, pushed forward a little, waved 
and fluttered as if his head were moving. 
The first thing that enlightened him was 
a remark which some one made in passing 
the field: 
"Look at that old fellow I I suppose the 
farmer who hired him thinks he’s hard at 
w ork: you see he’s arranged himself to look 
&3 lf lid 
Vie* 
nnP* 
A thrill 
as ll he were hist getting up I 
A thrill of joy passed: .Through the straw 
Bean of the Scarecrow.' Coaid this be in­ 


patch. and, although some of the more 
curious among the birds ventured as far as 
the fence for a sight of this monster, the 
sight was quite enough, and they had no 
desire for a nearer view of that wagging 
beard and threatening weapon. 
When the Scarecrow became sure that his 
fall, instead of putting an end to his useful­ 
ness, had really begun it, he grew quite 
cheerful, and, although he felt that his 
total collapse was merely aquestion of tirnfe, 
ho hoped, by holding himself together very 
carefully, to last until the melons should 
be ripe. 
For he had learned that a grdat deal de­ 
pended upon these melons. They had been 
planted and tended by the farmer’s son, a 
boy of 12, who did not like work he was 
obliged to do any better than most boys of 
his age like it—work which one does under 
the name of play is "another part of speech” 
always. But whffii this boy came to work 
among the melons, which he did faithfully 
whenever they needed attention,he brought 
with him a pale, tired-looking little girl, 
and spread an old shawl under tim cherry 
tree for her, and propped her up with two 
faded old curtains, and talked cheerily to 
her whilo he weeded or hoed or "bugged” 
tile melon patch. 
And from this talk the Scarecrow learned 
that little Amy had been ill in the winter 
with some dreadful thing which the bov 
called "grippe,” that the doctor had said a 
week at the seashore would do her more 
good than all his medicine, and that there 
were a fisherman uncle and fisherboy and 
girl cousins who would he delighted to keep 
little Amy and Ben for a month, instead of 
a week, if only the money for the Journey 
could be raised, and that Ben’s father had 
given him leave to try and raise it in the 
shape of melons. 
So now there they were, of all sizes, but at 
least a dozen were large and ripe and ready 
to be picked the next day, the farmer had 
said, and the children were jubilant, and 
Amy was to ride into the village with Ben 
on the old shawl and cushion which he 
would arrange for her on the floor of the 
cart and see him make the first sale. 
It was a bright moonlight night, and the 
Scarecrow would have been quite happy but 
that he felt that his arms were giving way 
under the weight of his body, and he had a 
curious impression that a great deal de­ 
pended upon his keeping up a little longer. 
It was 12 o’clock and everything was very 
still, when suddenly he heard Tow voices 
just outside the fence; a puff of wind lifted 
his hat a little, and he saw two big boys, 
half way over the fence, start back, ana 
stand irresolutely on the other side. 
"Itisam a n . Bill, and so I tell you!” he 
heard one of them say. in a low, angry 
voice. “I don't care if there are forty scare­ 
crows there, that fellow moved bls stick, or 
his gun, or whatever it is, and I saw nim 
move his head, too, and if you like to stay 
and git shot and took up for a few melons, 
I don’t, and I’m goin’. Come on!” 
"You coward!” said the other S t i l l m o r e 
angrily, "there was a scarecrow there today, 
and it's likely its turned into a m an® You 
come on I” and catching his comrado Bv the 
arm, he began to mount the high rail fence 
once more. 
The scarecrow felt himself sinking; his 
arms would not hold him up another 
minute. 
"Oh," he groaned, as he fell helplessly 
upon his face, “if I might only have lasted 
one little hour longer.’ 
Bat to the guilty boys by the fence, his 
motion, as he hobbled forward, was pet­ 
tedly life-like; they were sure that tile 
armed watcher was 'coming for them .” 
•They turned to run, and there stood the 
farmer, gun in hand. Uneasiness about the 
melons had kept him awake; he know too 
well what their loss would mean to his little 
girl and boy, and at last he had sprung up, 
dressed, picked up his gun. and gone to set 
his mind at rest. 
“You’d better run I” he shouted, savagely, 
as the boys turned and fled along the road. 
"I’ve niore’n half a mind to pepper your legs 
with bird shot!” 
"Do you know', brother," said Amy, the 
next day, as she lay on tho old shawl watch­ 
ing Ben pick the melons, "I believe it was 
that poor dear Scarecrow who saved them. 
He looks so dreadfully aUve, even by day­ 
light, and in the moonlight, if you were do­ 
ing something bad, and were afraid, any­ 
how, 
just 
think! 
And 
perhaps 
he 
fell, 
just 
in 
time 
for 
them to see. 
You know he was sitting up yesterday, 
poor dear! Father said to throw him on 
the brush-heap — the one he’s going to 
bum you know—but Ben, my dear,” and 
she smiled up coaxingly into Ben’s brown 
face, "it wouldn’t be much trouble, would 
It, to carry him up in the wagon-house loft 
and lay him on some hay in the corner? 
You could take my shawl, you know, to 
keep him from going quite to pieces?” 
Ben smiled back to her; he never laughed 
at Amy, partly because she was Amy and 
partly because he disliked being laughed at. 
• "It wouldn’t be any trouble at all, child,’’ 
he said, cheerily; "I’ll do it when we go in 
to dinner or right after. If the old fellow 
did save these spanking melons he deserves 
a pension along with his retirem ent.” 
Ben "rigged up" his hammock in the 
cherry tree that alternoon, and with 
Towser, the mastiff, tied by a long rope to 
his bedpost, so to speak, and a bag of small 
stones hanging within easy reach, mounted 
guard over his melon patch every night, 
until the last fat melon had been sold, and 
he joyfully counted his hoard once more, to 
find enough for the journey, and something 
over for the fishing tackle, which they had 
agreed would be the best “present” they 
could take to the cousins. 
And when Amy came to call on th© Scare­ 
crow, the evening of her return, she was so 
fat, and brown, and rosy, that he did not 
know her for at least three minutes. 
“I wonder what a pension is.” he mused, 
as he heard her go prancing down the lad­ 
der, and across the lower floor. 
"I don t 
know, bat I think I must have it, whatever 
it is, I feel so cheerful!” 
[Copyright 1891, by 8. 8. McClure.] 


A Young W om en’s Brass Band. 
[St. Joseph News.] 
Humboldt, Ran., is a musical town, and 
possesses a young women’s military band 
that would be a credit to a large city. The 
members are all women except Prof. Hagee, 
the director, aud the oldest is only 20 years 
of age. 
It is said they have attained a great deal 
of proficiency, and play remarkably well in 
time. It is not often that women play the 
drum and tuba, but wornep play those pieces 
in this band. They are prettily uniformed, 
wearing helmets and blue dresses trimmed 
with g o ld .___________________ 


Im m ature aud Promising. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
“Belisarius, 
come in the house this 
instant!” 
The voice of the domestic rang sharply 
out in the frosty air. 
“Octavia,” replied the dignified 2-year- 
old Boston child, whose eyes were fixed on 
the glittering hearse moving slowly along 
the street, 
I will come briefly. I am ob­ 
serving a demise.” 


Chilly Reception. 
[H a rp er’s B azar.] 
Esquimau father—Don’t you think it is 
about time you meandered to your own 
igloo? You have courted my daughter long 
enough for one spell. 
Esquimau lo v e r —Why, I just called to 
spend the evening. 
Esquimau fath er-I know; bat you have 
been here about three months, and it is near 
midnight. I think you had better trot away 
home and call again some other evening. 


Progress. 


[C ape Cod Item .] 
“You are getting acquainted with her 
then?" 
"I am.” 
"Do vou sneak as you pass by ?” 
"We don’t pass by now; w e stand and 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 


Advantages of the «Town 
Meeting Clearly Shown. 


Cnrioui Farts About tile State Constitu­ 


tions and Their History. 


Comparison Between Worcester and 


Syracuse in Favor of Worcester, 


[Henry Loomis Nelson In June Harper’s.] 
In New England the body of voters In the 
town attend the stated March meeting at 
the cull of th* selectmen. 
It is as much 
their duty to remain all day and to take part 
in discussing the affairs of the town as to 
cast their ballots for governor or for presi­ 
dential electors. The w arrant for the town 
meeting notifies the townsmen of the busi­ 
ness that will come before them. 
In addition to the articles relating to the 
regular and routine proceedings of the occa­ 
sion are special articles which have been in­ 
serted in the warrant at the request of 
private citizens. 
Each voter has a printed 
copy of the town report. 
It contains a 
minutely itemized account of the expendi­ 
tures of the past year. These items are criti­ 
cised or defended by the town. 
The debate is general. 
Appropriations 
are voted. Usually there is a subject which 
breeds excitem ent 
It may relate to a 
project for a new schoolhouse, to the open­ 
ing of a new street, to the building of a new 
sewer. The work that shall be done for the 
coming year is determined. The manner in 
which roads and bridges shall be repaired 
is prescribed. 
All the business transacted In villages by 
the board of trustees Is done by the towns­ 
men themselves. Every one knows what is 
to be done, and how it is to be done. Every 
one has the opportunity to disclose what he 
knows of the misfeasances of town officers, 
to suggest how work might have been 
better done, how money might have been 
saved. 
The results of this method in the fiscal 
affairs of localities and upon the character 
of tho State governments have been indi­ 
cated as fully as is possible within a limited 
space. The influence of the town-meeting 
government upon the physical character of 
the country, upon 
the 
highways 
and 
bridges, and upon the appearance of the 
villages is familiar to all who have trav­ 
elled through New England. 
The excellent roads, the stanch bridges, 
the trim tree-shaded streets, the universal 
signs of thrift and of the people’s pride in 
the outward aspects of their villages, are too 
well known to be dwelt upon. 
The town meeting has also developed an 
intelligent, active-minded, alert, public- 
spirited people. 
Participation in public 
business has induced a patriotic interest in 
the art of government. 
It is true that the intelligence of the 
average New England rural voter is best 
shown in his opinions and action in town 
politics, but this simply indicates that the 
citizen should not unnecessarily undertake 
the control of matters not affecting his own 
locality, nor should he give to agents meet­ 
ing in a remote capital a large and im­ 
portant jurisdiction over the individual. 
The New England townsman knows how to 
transact public business. 
The Aret task of every town meeting is 
the selection of a moderator. In a New 
England town nearly every man of promi­ 
nence has presided at one time or another 
over the town meeting. 
Even they who 
have not must be familiar with parliament­ 
ary law and practice, for the clear and sim­ 
ple rules of Cushing and Jefferson are elab­ 
orately discussed not only by the lawyers 
and the clergymen, but by the doctors, the 
storekeepers, the mechanics and the farm- 


It would be difficult to find in a New 
England community a man who cannot 
take charge of a public meeting, and con­ 
duct its proceedings with some regard to 
the forms that are observed in parliamen­ 
tary bodies. On the other hand, it would 
be difficult in any other part of the country 
to find a citizen who has not held office who 
has any knowledge of such forms aud ob­ 
servances, 
In New England there is not a voter who 
may not, and very few voters who do not, 
actively participate in the work of govern­ 
ment. In the other parts of the country 
hardly any one takes part in public affairs 
except the officeholder. The effect of this 
is precisely what m aybe anticipated. 
The man of the New England town is 
equipped for the larger stage of the State or 
nation. The tyro from New York who is 
sent to Congress must learn the lesson 
which the other acquired in the town meet­ 
ing. 
Laws enacted by the people are at the 
bottom of all legislation in this country. 
These laws are either constitutional or 
bylaws which are adopted at annual town 
meetings. In States in which the town 
meeting is unknown or is merely a survival 
tbe people can express their will only in 
the constitution, and in such States, conse­ 
quently, the constitutions are longer and 
more minute and particular than in States 
where the copular will is more freely and 
frequently expressed. 
The constitutions of the six New England 
States are comparatively short. They con­ 
tain very little beyond the organic law. 
The limitations upon the power of the 
Legislature are few, because those matters 
that most nearly concern the people and 
affect taxation are attended to in the town 
meeting. The supremacy of the town is 
preserved because the towns control the 
more numerous branch of the Legislature. 
The constitutions of the States that are 
based upon the county are very much more 
voluminous, aud contain subjects that in 
New England are left to the Legislature. 
The people, having been taught Dy expe­ 
rience, forbid their representatives doing 
certain things. 
They have discovered that it is a good 
deal better that they should go undone 
than that the legislature should have 
license to do them whenever it sees tit. 
It is a significant fact that not a single 
New England State has adopted more than 
one complete constitution since the forma­ 
tion of the Federal government. Indeed, the 
§ resent constitution of Massachusetts ante- 
ates the Constitution of the United States, 
having been adopted in 1780. 
Since then it has been amended in several 
respects, the new sections being necessi­ 
tated by increase of population, the great 
European immigration of tbe middle ol the 
century, ana the war for the Union. 
Connecticut’s constitution was adopted in 
1818. Before that the State was governed 
under the charter of 1802, which was con­ 
tinued by the constitution of 1776. The 
amendments have been more numerous 
than tho8e added to the Massachusetts con­ 
stitution, but they have not differed much 
in character. 
The constitution of New Hampshire was 
adopted in 1792, and has been amended 
twice. Vermont’s constitution bears date 
1793, and has been amended four times. 
Rhode Island lived under its royal charter 
until 1842. 
The constitution of Maine was adopted in 
1820. It prohibits the loaning of the State 
credit, and 
limits the debt contracting 
power of the legislature. 
It also forbids 
the Legislature to charter corporations by 
special acts 
The constitutional history of New York is 
very- different from that of New England. 
The first instrum ent was adopted in 1777. 
the second in 1821. Several amendments 
were added to this constitution from time 
to time, aud a complete new constitution 
was adopted in 1848. 
. . . . 
This has since been radically changed in 
some of its most important provisions, 
especially in the judiciary article, which is. 
at this writing, again under consideration 
by 
a 
constitutional 
commission. 
The 
numerous and important amendments of 
1874 were demanded by the growth of evils 
incident to the State’s system of local gov­ 
ernment. 
Pennsylvania has had three constitutions; 
Ohio two; Illinois threo since 1818. The 
Southern States are exceptional, because 
their existing constitutions were made 
necessary by their attempted secession from 
the Union. 
California’s first constitution was adopted 
in 1849, and the State has had a new con­ 
stitution since then. 
It was adopted in 
1876, and furnishes an admirable illustra­ 
tion of the manner in which people who do 
not enjoy the benefits of the town meeting 
provide tor the most minute and intimate 
subjects in the fundamental law of the 
State. 
Tile cities of Worcester. Mass., and Syra­ 
cuse, N. Y., illustrate generally the differ­ 
ences between New England and Middle 
States city governments. In 1880 the two 
cities were nearly equal in population. 
They are both manufacturing cities, situ­ 
ated in the interior and surrounded by agri­ 
cultural communities. 
In 1880 Syracuse 
had 92 miles of streets. 17*/* miles of which 
were paved. 
Tbe annual cost of maintaining these 
highways was about $35,000. For the same 
cost Worcester maintained 197 miles of 
streets, all of which were paved. 
The 
waterworks of Syracuse were owned by a 
private corporation, those of Worcester by 
the city. Syracuse had no Darks, unless a 
small square or two may be thus dignified; 
Worcester had about 35 acres of parks. 
The drainage system of Worcester was 
much more elaborate and perfect than that 
of Syracuse. While it cost Syracuse from 
$10,000 to $13,000 a year to dlean its 92 
miles of streets, it cost Worcester only $3300 
to clean its 197 miles of streets. The police 
of Worcester was larger and more expensive 
than that of Syracuse. On an expenditure 
of $104,896 t i e . New York city maintained 
18 schools, in which were taught-about 


7000pupils; th© Massachusetts city main­ 
tained 36 schools, and instructed 9000 
children for $139,722. 
The fire department of the one consisted 
of four steam engines, one fire extinguisher, 
one hook and ladder truck, and five hose 
carriages; that of the other had five steam 
engines, 12 hose carrages, one extinguisher, 
and three hook and ladder trucks. The 
annual cost of the first was $31,589: of the 
second, $38,840. A similar story might be 
told of almost any two cities taken indis­ 
criminately from New England and from 
any other section of the country. 
The abode of the vigilant citizen in the 
United States is in that part of the country 
where the town meeting creeds a fine public 
spirit. Boston with all its drawbacks and 
limitations is governed with a higher re­ 
gard and a more jealous care for the rights 
of private citizens than is any other city of 
it size in the Union. 


BLOWN INTO ATOMS. 


Incidents of the Explosion at Rom e— 


Examples o f H eroism — D am age Done 


to Priceless Treasu res. 
[Ada M. Trotter in Harper’* Weekly.] 
A short time before the catastrophe, the 
captain in charge of the fort heard a noise 
as of sacks of walnuts being moved. He 
guessed the cause, called all his soldiers out, 
and ordered them to leave the fort, whilst 
he, thoroughly aware of his danger, coolly 
remained until assured that his men were 
in safety. 
A few moments 
later the explosion 
ensued, and the powder magazine was 
blown to the winds, leaving nothing hut a 
heap of charred ruins to mark the spot 
where it once stood. 
And alas for Capt. Speccambla! His men 
got safely aw ay; but he was caught, thrown 
down and so battered, cut and tom that no 
hope is entertained of his recovery. Among 
the wounded soldier-, too, thereisa corporal 
whose courage and calmness are the talk 
of the hour. He was one of the last to leave 
the fatal spot, and was badly injured. 
It was found necessary to amputate his 
leg, which was torn to pieces. Ile refused 
to take chloroform, and bore the agony of 
the operation without uttering a word of 
complaint. When told that if he did not 
take chloroform he would suffer terribly, he 
?uietly remarked, "A soldier should not 
ear pain.” 
There was an instance of courage which 
almost rivals the fable of tliesentinel found 
at his post at Pompeii. When the sentry 
who guarded the mazazine was ordered to 
leave the spot he hurried out with gun and 
baggage. 
He threw himself flat on the 
ground when the explosion took place and 
when it was all over, though horribly in­ 
jured. took u p his gun and walked back to 
his post,where he was found by the first res­ 
cue party. 
The King. when he arrived, found the 
brave soldier dusty, black in the face, with 
the clothes almost torn from his body, but 
with his gun presenting arms. The hero Is 
to be presented with the gold medal for 
valor, by order of the King. 
All the buildings for a mile around the spot 
have been partially, when not utterly, de­ 
stroyed. Of course any in the immediate 
vicinity of the magazine are razed to the 
ground or blown completely out of sight. 
Of the magazine itself nothing is left but a 
hear of charred rains. 
The latest information as to the number 
of people who suffered by the explosion 
gives IO dead and 250 wounded. 
A monk was noted amongst the rescuing 
party, conspicuous for his energy and inde­ 
fatigable efforts. His fine tact and admin­ 
istrative powers soon placed him at the 
head of the willing workers: he was, in 
fact, the brains of the impetuous crowd. 
Yet ne was unknown and a stranger. 
It would be interesting to learn some­ 
thing of this heroic nature, but it is bound, 
I suppose, in the heart of the church. How 
his pulses must have thrilled to be working 
thus once more, heart to heart, with the 
people! 
Nor was It an ordinary gang of workmen 
now seen, blackened by the terrific clouds 
of dust and smoke, amongst the ruins. 
Monks, sisters of chanty, soldiers, firemen 
arid civilians worked side by side with 
breathless anxiety, cheered on by the King, 
who, as he pushed his way. into the throng 
and tore away at the stones with his hands, 
received 
thundering acclamations from 
the ordinary workpeople of the crowd. 
Not until all the wounded were carried 
away did King Humbert leave thespot. and 
then it was for the hospital. The Tribune 
of Rome, says of his appearance there: "No 
one would know that it was a sovereign 
who entered the ward. His blue suit was 
covered with a stratum of powder; his face 
was black, and agitated with emotion as he 
went from bed to litter with words of com­ 
fort and consolation for each sufferer; his 
boots were soiled; his hat crushed in," etc., 
etc. As he left the hospital, he was received 
with loud "vivas” by the people crowding 
behind the cordon. 
The damage done to Rome has not yet 
been correctly estimated. In tbe ©ye of the 
artist and tourist it is apparently incalcula­ 
ble. We hear that the rare vases of the 
Etruscan collection in the Vatican gallery 
have shared the fate of the windows of 
Rome. 
Nearly all the galleries, palaces and 
churches are closed for repairs. Some have 
suffered more damage than others, and it 
seems as though the most valuable 
of 
tho stained glass windows are most hope­ 
lessly wrecked. The streets glitter with 
crystals; so do the aisles of such churches 
as one can still enter. 
Only a week ago we were luxuriating in 
the beauty of St. Paul’s fuori Ie mure. We 
could not tear ourselves away from that 
superb nave, with its five pillared aisles 
radiant in the gorgeous flames of light shed 
from the colored windows beyond. Raising 
our eyes, we confronted the solemn gaze of 
those stately apostles, in their robes of pur­ 
ple, crimson and gold, permeating 
the 
shadowy aisles with their atmosphere of 
ineffable peace, ineffable dignity. 
And now! All are but a memory, for of 
St. Paul’s not one window remains to tell 
posterity of the beautiful works of Muroni, 
the artist who created this noble procession, 
whose marvellous skill in coloring was the 
wonder of his age, and whose secret died 
with him. 
So it may readily be seen that an El Do­ 
rado of gold could not repair the damage 
done to Rome by the terrific explosion of 
the powder mill on Thursday. April 23. 


DEAD LETTERS, 


How They are H andled and Finally Dis­ 
posed of. 
[Philadelphia Times.] 
Letters that are misdirected or only par­ 
tially addressed are turned over to a lady 
operator who has acquired skill by long 
practice, and is familiar ’Aith the name of 
every city, town, village and hamlet in the 
civilized world, knows all tho streets and 
apparently the contents of all the direc­ 
tories published in this country and in 
Europe. 
She knows that William Jones lives on a 
certain street in San Francisco as well as 
the carrier does that delivers the mail in 
W illiam’s district, and if one of William’s 
friends addresses a letter to him at that, 
street and number, and inadvertently writes 
Chicago or Los Angeles instead of San 
Francisco, she knows the letter belongs to 
William and she changes the address with­ 
out opening the letter and sends it along. 
If a thick-headed correspondent addresses 
a letter to James Smith, White Knoll, Tex., 
the lady to whom this letter finally comes 
knows at a glance that there is no W hite 
Knoll, Tex., and that the writer meant it 
for James Smith, White Mound, Tex. Some­ 
times a letter comes along with John T. 
Brown on it and nothing more, except the 
postmark of some little town way down in 
Southern California. 
Experience has taught the woman that 
nine chances to one the letter is for some 
other town in the same section of the coun­ 
try,and as a John T.Brown lives at a certain 
number on a certain street in San Francisco, 
the letter is sent to him. 


Planning the Capital City. 
[Youth’s Companion.] 
The city of Washington was fm g known 
as the city of magnificent distances. Yet 
how few of us have ever heard of the man 
who, with a grand faith in the future, 
planned the city and designed its first public 
buildings. 
Peter Charles L’Enfant was 
bom in 1756, in France. He entered the 
French army with the commission of a 
lieutenant, and prepared to scale the slow 
difficult ladder of military promotion. But 
when the American colonies raised the 
standard of revolt he watched their course 
with keen interest. 
As soon as the colonies proclaimed the 
doctrines of freedom, and declared them­ 
selves an independent nation, L’Enfant re­ 
solved to giv^ his skill as an engineer to the 
cause. 
He came over with Lafayette in 1777, and 
almost immediately received a commission 
in the Continental army. On the 18th of 
February,1778. he was made captain of engi­ 
neers, and was a remarkably active and able 
officer. 
In the attack on Savannah he displayed 
the utmost gallantry, and was severely 
wounded. On his recovery Gen. Washing­ 
ton appreciated his merits so highly that he 
placed him on his staff. After the war he 
employed his skill on various engineering 
and architectural works at Fort Miffin. 
The selection of a district for the seat of 
government was a subject of long discus­ 
sion. and when the present District of 
Columbia was fixed upon Maj. L’Enfant 
was selected to lay out the city of Washing­ 
ton and to select the position. He drew the 
plans also for some of the public buildings 
and .sketched others on a plan of his pro­ 
jected arrangement of the city. 
In 1812 this able veteran of the revolu­ 
tion received the offer of a professorship of 
engineering in the Military Academy, West 
Point, but declined the position. He died 
at his hi 
June X 
’a county, Md.. 
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AT THE CANNON’S MOUTH. 


A Story for Memorial Day. 


By MRS. KATE T A N N A T T WOODS. 


[AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT, 1801.J 


HE Army of tho Po­ 
tomac had boon at 
rest but a short time. 
In a largewhite house 
standing on the brow 
of a hill, overlooking 
what had once been a 
fine garden, officers 
■were moving about 
attending to their du­ 
ties. 
Two of them, one 
wearing a colonel's 
straps upon his shoul­ 
ders, and the other a 
major's, w e re con­ 
versing together near 
the door of a large 
room, where several 
clerks were engaged 
in writing at rud$ desks near the windows. 
One of them was dictating to the clerks 
while listening to his friend. 
"Raynor,” he said, “prepare that voucher 
for the cordwood taken from Mr. Bum s’ 
plantation; the old man h a s b ee m r aided by 
both armies and needs money.” 
“Yes. sir,” responded the clerk. "Is it IO 
cords, colonel?" 
"Ten; and an outrageous price'it is. too; 
but Uncle bam is no niggard where the 
comfort of his men is concerned. Ho you 
really think, major, that little Doano is 
hard hit with one of Burns’ daughters?” 
"Sure of it.” said tne major, as he curled 
the corners of a heavy mustache, “and I am 
afraid it will make trouble if the old man 
finds it o u t" 
"Why should he care?” 
"Doane is there half of his time, and you 
know they are bitter rebels. He might let 
some word drop th at would get us into 
trouble.” 
"You think they are still bitter, do you?” 
"I know it, colonel.” 
"Oh, well,” said the.colonel, with a laugh, 
"Cupid’s arrows are always in good order.” 
"But what will the old man say?” 
"The old m an” thus alluded to was the 
honored senior major-general 
now com­ 
manding the army in the absence of its 
real head in Washington. 
"We will not let it g et'to the general’s 
ears,” said the colonel. 
"He is as peppery as curry," said the 
major, "and the worst of it is, his mother 
would be horrified. He is an only son, you 
know, and her father. Gen. 
, is with the 
army of the Cumberland.” 
"She will never know it, depend upon 
that. Doane will be in active service soon. 
and the thing will die a natural death. 
Which one is it, the small one with the 
vicious temper, or the tall one*who seems to 
think more than she says?” 
“Miss Rena, the little one.” 
This bit of camp gossip was suddenly in­ 
terrupted by the arrival of a messenger re­ 
questing the colonel to come tothe general’s 
tent at once. 
In an hour s tiraethe general and his en­ 
tire staff rode,down the hill, crossed the 
rough corduroy bridge his men had built 
I and were speeding away toward a level 
plateau some five miles from headquarters. 
Lieut. Doane. a bright, dapper young 
officer, the smallest man on the staff, and 
! the most fastidious in his dress, rode by the 
I side of Maj. Blaine the entire distance. 
Mal. Blaine noticed that his companion’s 
eyes were frequently turned in the direction 
of Burns’ plantation, and as the cavalcade 
was moving that way the major ventured to 
remark that tho pretty stretch of land near 
the Burns dwelling would not be a bad 
place for the officers’ rendezvous on the day 
ot the review. 
"The best possible,” said the lieutenant 
warmly, "and it I had the general’s ear I 
should say so.’.’ 
"His eagle eye will detect it." said the 
major. "Very little escapes him.” 
Both officers soon joined the group sur­ 
rounding the commanding officer. 
"Gentlemen.” said the general, as he 
looked over the entire group, "I have been 
examining the country for some weeks rel­ 
ative to our grand review, and it seems to 
me that this is a most desirable place for 
that purpose.” 
Col. Warren had previously ridden over 
the ground with his chief and fully con­ 
curred in his views. 
“That being settled, gentlemen, we will 
now visit the headquarters of Gen. Carr’s 
division, where we are invited to lunch,” 
said the general. 
Maj. Elaine managed to ride again with 
little Doane. As they neared the scene of 
their morning conference the latter re­ 
marked : “It woald be far better if the gen­ 
eral would establish field headquarters in 
the grove on our left.” 
"It would be nearer a young lady’s head­ 
quarters. also.” said 
the major, with a 
roguish smile. 
"There is no indiscretion in spending a 
few social hours at their house,” said Doane. 
"I think I know a little how thesegirls feel,” 
"So do I,” said 
the major, earnestly. 
"Tney were once rich; they are now poor. 
Their father once owned Hocks and lands, 
and they were all carried away or devoured 
by the Confederate army before we came 
here and drove them out,” 
The two officers rode on in silence for 
some time; at last the lieutenant spoke: 
"See here, major,” he said, “I do not want 
to be misunderstood; I am not specially 
interested in either of these young ladies, 
but I have one sister, you know, and three 
or four pretty cousin^ and I cannot help 
feeling sorry for these girls.” 
"Exactly,” said the major; "and if we 
were were not gentlemen, with women folk 
of our own, it would go harder with them 
than it does now.” 


The grand review was over. All the offi­ 
cials and those who aspired to be such had 
visited the army and reported everything in 
admirable order. Flags floated everywhere, 
drums were beating, horses anti riders 
charging up and down and the beautiful 
blue hills of Virginia 
overlooked 
the 
pageant. 
Three weeks after the grand review, a 
, midnight order came to the colonel’s 
quaners. Only the rattle of a latch, and the 
. brief words, "Orders from headquarters,” 
I which the faithful orderly read by the 
flickering light of a candle, while his 
colonel, wide awake and ready for action, 
sat up in his rough couch to hear. 
I 
There was some quiet rejoicing. The men 
. were tired of camp life. 
Home. wives, 
! babies 
and 
sweethearts seemed much 
> farther away when Bot in action. All were 
not going; only a few picked companies 
here and there. 
Where going? 
No one 
knew. Why? None could tell. 
It was whispered about that the object of 
the movement was "a reconnaissance in 
force” to withdraw the attention of the 
enemy from another quarter. How much 
truth there was in the whisper none knew 
Bave the superior officers. 
Later in the day, when the first roar of a 
cannon was heard, every available spot for 
observation was speedily covered by anxious 
observers. 
Quite by themselves, on a little eminence 
overlooking the valley, four women stood 
looking anxiously toward the soene of 
action. 
“Can you see anything now ” asked the 
smallest of the group,* as Mrs. Warren low­ 
ered her glass with a sigh. 
"No, Miss Rena, nothing, only smoke, and 
far too much of that.” 
"Is the colonel there?” asked the girl. 


"\^hy did you let him go?” asked the girl 
plaintively, *you m ight have kept bim. 
“I would not for worlds, when duty called 
him ,” said the fond wife. “See. Miss Rena, 
we are ready for anything. The genera! 
S 
ent us word that there was no immediate 
Anger, yet we must be ready to start 
North at a moment’s notice.” 
"Would you rather stay?” 
“A thousand times, yes; we know the 
worst when we are here; we dread the 
worst when away. 
Miss Burns, try my 
gloss, please. ‘The firing is becoming more 
general. Do you not think so, Mrs. Dun- 


The surgeon’s wife looked in her eyes and 
nodded, but did not speak. She bad been 
Watching the white face of Rena Burns and 
something in it kept her silent, 
w ho went of your staff?” asked Ruth, as 
Bh$ returned the glass to Mrs. Warren. 
“ enough, Lieut. Doane and the col- 


yon ladies w a djr iprJyud jyork in 


tho hospital in case you are needed5 ’’ asked 
a young assistant surgeon as he approached 
the group. 
"We are ready for anything, doctor, save 
defeat,” said Mrs. Warren. 
"Good; that is the kind of mettle we need 
down here. Some messengers have Just 
arrived, and the engagement has been more 
general than was intended or desired.” 
Later in the day. when the firing had 
ceased, a young officer entered to say that 
some ambulances were moving over the 
fields, and the wounded were doubtless 
being brought in. 
.................. 
Rena sprang from the table and followed 
him out. The others followed her. tuft when 
they reached the hilltop Rena was nowhere 
in sight. 
“Where can the child be?” asked Mrs. 
Dunbar. "Her face has been ghastly all the 
morning.” 
“She has doubtless gone home,” said 
Ruth. “for old Bedford has been unfastened. 
and from a child Rena would run away and 
hide at the sight of blood. 
I, too, will go 
unless I can be of some service; but I will 
find my sister and return to help you if I 
may.” 
Ruth did not find Rena at the plantation. 
Old Uncle Ike, the only servant left by the 
raiding army, was sure that "Mis Rena was 
done scared out o’ her life ’bout all dat 
firin’.” 
• 
"Oh, no, uncle.” said Ruth wearily, "the 
child has heard it before." 
"But not so close’longsidc like now, Miss 
R uth; von see she hadn’t been sent thro de 
lines when it was hottest down heah: you 
had de wus time. Miss Ruth." 
"Never mind that now, Uncle Ike; got 
me a cup of tea and a piece of corn cake and 
I will go back to the camp; perhaps I can 
help that lovely Mrs. Warren, who is so kind 
to us. Sister will come soon; she took Bed­ 
ford ana I walked down. When Miss Rena 
feels badly she always goes away by her­ 
self.” 
"I mind bout dat honey, like she did when 
de missus died. Mis Rena she’s got uncom­ 
mon strong feelin’s, pears like, she jis wants 
to scratch de eyes out of de little Yankee 
officer; he’s powerful nice man,too, ’deed he 
is.”As Ruth walked rapidly away after re­ 
peating her orders to Uncle Ike, she heard 
a voice cal ling upon her to stop. She turned 
to greet one of the division commanders, 
who with his wife was hurrying up to head­ 
quarters also. 
“Get in. Miss Burns,” said Mrs. Smith. 
" W'e are all so intensely anxious about this 
movement of the troops that I have coaxed 
tne general to let me go with him, and per 
haps I can do some good.” 
Ruth readily accepted the kind offer of a 
seat, as she was already tired and it was 
Rena’s dav to have old Bedford. 
When Ruth reached her friends again 
both ladies were in the hospital assisting 
the surgeons. Ruth Burns, who knew noth­ 
ing of surgery, acted as a general assistant, 
coming ana going wherever she was needed 
most. 
"Have you seen Rena?” she asked, as she 
m et Mrs. Warreh bearing 6ome bottles into 
a room for the surgeons. 
"No,” saidMrs. Warren. "Was she not at 
home?” 
■ 
Their eyes met for one brief moment, and 
Mrs. Warren said in an undertone, "Lieut 
Doane was wounded.” 
"Where is he?’’ asked Ruth. 
"We do not know. The men are out look­ 
ing for him. He was stunned by a fall from 
his horse after being severely wounded in 
the leg ” 
“Oh!” 
There was no time to say more. Every 
hand that could help was needed, and a 
woman’s hand is always helpful in dressing 
wounds, if the woman has learned to forget 
self and thinks only of relieving distress. 
“I have sent everywhere for Doane,” said 
Col. Warren in a half whisper to his wife. 
She was nursing a poor fellow .inst rallying 
from the effects of ether. 
"Where can he be?” asked Mrs. Warren. 
"Dou’t tell me that he was captured. It 
would be dreadful.” 
"We have not given up hope yet,” said 
the colonel. “Ah. here comes one of my 
messengers now,” and he hurried out to 
greet an officer who was just dismounting. 
“Well, what tidings? 
he asked, anx­ 
iously. 
“I found them ,” said the man, "safe and 
sound as you could expect. He is at the 
Burns plantation.” 
“Taken there at his request?’’ asked the 
colonel. 
“No, he is oast requesting at present. He 
is unconscious. As near as I can find out 
just as his orderly had dragged him out of 
the way a young lady came dashing down 
on a horse covered with foam. She sprang 
down and began to care for the lieutenant 
as if he were lier brother, and the orderly 
says she tssued orders like a commanding 
general. She made a surgeon come to him 
and dress'his wound so he could be moved, 
and then just as the reserve ambulance 
came thundering down she insistedon their 
halting and putting him in.. She followed, 
and took his head In her lap, and told the 
drivers to go at once by a short cut to the 
plantation. 
“I followed on to bring you the latest In­ 
telligence, and here is a note she sent to 
you. 
Col. Warren opened it and read: 


C o l o n e l — I h a v e o n e o f y o u r m e n h e re , a n d I 
s h a ll k e e p h im . 
P le a s e send s o m e o f his c lo th in g al 
o n c e . 
Y o u u g ly send a su rg e o n d o w n as so o n as 
y o u c a n . 
R e n a B lh n m . 
When the army moved forward Doane 
could not go. Indeed, he could not sit up. 
As strength returned he grew impatient, 
and uttered fierce growls about his luck. 
Ruth and Rena taxed all their limited re­ 
sources to amuse him, but the home was 
sadly bare now, and even the library had 
not escaped the vandals. 
Rena, who had learned to watch every 
facial movement of the womided man, re­ 
solved to send for some of the many com­ 
forts and luxuries which were so freely 
given to Leu. her only brother. Word had 
come down from the North that Lon was 
wounded aud in a hospital at Washington, 
and. strange enough, was being cared for 
by Sue. Ned Doane » cousin. 
Doane was growing more docile now; 
and in a few weeks more he could use the 
crutches he had ordered. Whenlhe moved 
about he was shocked tofind how destitute 
the house was of all comforts, and, aa an in­ 
valid is humored in all his whims, he chose 
to plan increased facilities for domestic 
labor. 
The great barn-like kitchen where the 
young ladies prepared the dishes which he 
shared with the father and themselves was 
put in repair, and by degrees the whole 
house assumed a more cheerful look. 
"In another m onth,” said Doane to Rena 
one day. when he had limped across the 
long parlor without other aid than her arm, 
"I shall be ready to report for duty. First, 
two crutches, then one, soon none; then, 
thank heaven, an active life once more. 
Mother will he sorry to find me a cripple,” 
he added; "I have not told her that.” 
"She will not care,” said Rena. 
“Oh, yes, she will. You women adore 
athletic heroes.” 
“Do we?” 
“I think so. If Lon comes out of that hos­ 
pital with only one arm wifi you love him 
just tne same?” 
"Better, far better,” said Rena. 
“Better, perhaps, because he is yours; but 
if he were engaged to a pretty girl who 
could pick and choose among men, then 
how would she feel? Would not poor Lon 
go to the w all?” 
The girl’s eyes flashed. 
"It may be the way with your .Northern 
girls,” she said as she left his side and sat 
down upon a cushioned settee he had 
ordered made for her. 
"No. it is the way with you. See, you 
have deserted me now, when you were my 
only support” 
She rose and went to him again. 
"My little sister,” said he, as if he had not 
N 
oticed her frowns, “is engaged to a tall, 
and8ome West Pointer: at last accounts 
he had lost his left arm, and before we get 
through with this wretched business I ex­ 
pect the other will go ; even h o w he has a 
bullet in one ankle and another some­ 
where in his shoulaer. But that girl will 
marry him if be is a walking ammunition 
storehouse.” 
"She is right.” said Rena. 
“Do you think so?” 
"I know it. Any girl of spirit would do 
the same.” 
“Are you sure?” 
“ Very sure.” 
"Suppose he were a horrid Yankee—for 
that is the name you have given us?” 
The girl was silent. 
“Tell me frankly, my kind nurse, do you 
think a Southern girl could, or would, 
marry a Yankee soldier?” 
“She would try her best to hate him,” said 
Bena. 
"And if she did not succeed, what then?” 
No answer. 
The lieutenant went on: 
0 
“If she had gone down into the smoke of 
battle to rescue him, and had nursed him 
for weeks and had humored his whims and 
endured his cu-ankiness and fretfulness, and 
had denied herself many things besides 
sleep for his sake, and he, knowing this, 
could never tell how to thank her, what 
then?” 
Rena walked hack upd forth with him. 
keeping her eyes fastened upon the floor, 
but she said nothing. 
"Suppose the young man should be poor? 
Suppose he had ouch invested in a Southern 
property and lost it all? 
Suppose that he 
was aU nionm an to his heart’s core and 
would die fighting forthe old flag?” 
Still no answer. 
“You ate pot helping me with my cate­ 
chism /’ h o .M il fly in g Jato jfo&d. «ppn: 


hers. “I do not hear any responses. Per­ 
mit me to present the case differently. Sup- 
jose Lon snould come home - you see. I call 
nm that because you all do; even cousin 
Hue writes of him as if they were g<*od 
friends—suppose 
he 
should 
come. and 
should say: When I was up North your 
Northern girls nursed me liko angels, ana 
your mothers were like mothers to me, and 
I am not willing to fight against my rela­ 
tives ; we were strangers once, we are kins­ 
men now’—what would you say then?” 
"I should say, God bless those noble 
women,’' said the girl, with grateful tears 
in her eyes. 
“And lf Lon loved ono ofthem and wanted 
to marry her—my bright-eyea cousin, for 
instance—what then? 
She lifted her eves to his. still wet with 
tears, and said, while bright blushes tinged 
lion* chookkS• 
“Lieut. Doane, I don’t believe there is any 
North or South in love, do you?” 
"Do you think." sho stammered, "that 
anyone—Lon, for instance—would be very 
patient if sue, the girl he loved, should 
sometimes say very cruel things about his 
friends, and his old opinions?" 
"Your turn to question now,” he said with 
a smile. 
“Yes; Lon or any other man 
would bo patient if he wore manly, for 
always and ever he would remember the 
tenderness in sickness, the care in need." 
At last the cruel war was over. Peace 
reigned, and empty chairs in many homes 
told their pitiful story. 
In'the city of Now York. I.on Burns, now* 
an established lawyer, with a fine practice, 
sat in his office reading a letter. He was in­ 
terrupted by the entrance of a beautiful 
woman. 
“Ab. witie,” he said, "you are just in time 
to settle a question. That cousin of yours 
and my brother-in-love. Doane. writes that 
the new machinery which I .sent down was 
exactly the thing he w anted; and also, that 
we are expected to go down next week to 
Virginia to the christening of little Ruth.” 
"We will go,” said Hue. “It is quite time 
for yon to have some rest, and I am starv­ 
ing for another visit with those dear South­ 
ern sisters of mine 
Let me see. we will 
start the day after our Memorial day, for. 
Lon, you must remember that you are to 
take part in the exercises here. ’ 
‘True; and what a whirligig time is, 
Doane. a property owner in the South, and 
I, a Northern man of business." 
"You have never repented coming, have 
you, Lon?” 
: "Not for one second of time. We are a 
united happy family, are we not Sue?” 
"And yet, you girls both got your hus­ 
bands almost at the cannons’ mouth.” 


W H A T R EW A RD ? 


He was a boy most delicately bred, 
A town boy and his m other's only one; 
Her fair hands stroked his shapely, curly head. 
She feared, for hts sake, storm and cold and sun. 


W hat had he, then, to do with suffering? 
Hut all brave men she’d taught him to adm ire; 
Sa when he heard the country’s war-cry ring, 
WI tat could she say? Hts eyes were hers—on fire, 


A common soldier to the front he went, 
Youth, health, life, love, hope, fame, all In a breath, 
Into one patriotic offering blent, 
He flung, a gage, into the face of Death I 


And he redeemed his gage where bullets hissed. 
Tipping the charging colum n’s riving wedge; 
Or, prison-penned, w ith white Ups hunger-kissed, 
Pain’s brim ming cup he drank, his country's 
pledge. 


Death lie defied until death passed him by, 
Taking as surety only scars and youth; 
Then he came home, nor heaved one backw ard sigh 
O’er all he’d given up for land and truth. 


A common soldier as he went he csme, 
And yet a hero! W ho gives more than all? 
He who gives all, nor asks for even fame, 
W hat Is there, more than hero, such to call? 


Who wa* he? There were thousands such as H e- 
Men every Inch, from crown to tip of toe! 
For such, O country, w hat reward shall be? 
The gods take ndt; 'tis theirs but to bestow! 


And godlike m en--’tw as manhood that they threw 
Into the scale when treason kicked the beam ; 
And manhood Is not purchased! Buy the crew 
To whom high honor is a foolish dream ! 


This boy, and all hts noble fellows, gave 
W hat money buys not, pays not for w hen given! 
This market-talk dishonors every grave, 
Uke simony that e’en would purchase heaven. 


O country, cherish lovingly all those in need, 
B ut do not offer insult to brave men I 
Leave the base scram ble to the shameless greed 
That gauges manhood by the cattle-pen. 


Lift high each hero on a qedestal 
Where honor’s snn upon his brows shall thine; 
So up the future shall their shadows fall 
To teach our children manhood Is divine! 
M. J. S a v a g e . 


FEET A RE SM ALLEST AT MORN. 


Heads Largest, bo Dealers in Hats Soberly 
Declare. 
HAT shoe will hurt 
you this afternoon,’ 
remarked the proprie 
tor of a Court st. shoe 
store to the writer the 
other morning, as ho 
pulled on a neat "bal” 
which seemed to be 
comfortable enough 
at the time, although 
a snug fit. 
“Why this 
after­ 
noon?” queried theffre- 
porter as he stood up and stamped his foot 
liard to see how it felt. 
"Because your foot will be larger. It’s no 
time to buy shoes in the morning, anyway, 
though, of course, we sell them whenever 
we can. But it is an actual fact, though 
few people seem to realize it, that the foot 
enlarges during the day and is at least ahalf 
size larger toward night than in the morn­ 
ing. I suppose it expands with the heat like 
most everything else, hut I know that nine 
times out of IO, when a shoe turns out to be 
too small for the wearer after it is bought 
and worn, I find on looking at the saTes- 
book that that shoe was bought in the 
morning. I have not had to stretch a pair 
of shoes bought after 3 o’clock in the after­ 
noon for months, and I have customers in 
every day to have shoes stretched which 
have been bought in the forenoon. I always 
allow for it now. and I wouldn’t sell you a 
shoe that fits as tight as that so early in the 
morning. Take my advice and get a half- 
siz£ l&rfcfcr* ** 
Followingthis advice, thereporter bought 
a larger pair and walked down on to the 
street. As he turned up Washington st., he 
passed a well-known clothing anet hat store, 
and out of curiosity stepped inside aud en­ 
gaged the salesman in conversation to 
see if the same rule applied to both ends of 
the body. 
"You ask if the head is larger in the after­ 
noon than in the forenoon?” said the sales­ 
man in reply to his question. “Oh, no; 
quite the reverse. 
There is really some­ 
thing in the old joke about a big head in 
the morning. During sleep the bones ox the 
skull seem to expand, and a man will dis­ 
cover by a careful measure of his head with 
a tape measure that it is considerably larger 
in tile morning than on going to bed at 
night. We sella larger hat tea man in the 
morning than that same man would take in 
the evening, and the stiffer and more inflex­ 
ible the bat the more you notice it. Now, I 
wear my silk hat only in the evening and 
on Sunday, and the only time it ever seems 
small to me is when I put it on before 
church, Sunday morning. 
"Of course you know that a man is taller 
in the morning than he is at night. The 
vertebrae settle, so the physiology says, dur­ 
ing the day, and I have actually measured 
myself, and know that there is sometimes a 
full half inch difference in my height from 
morning to night. These things make quite 
a difference to the man who is particular 
about the lit of his wearing apparel, trining 
as they appear in themselves.” 


SPARTANS STILL LIVES. 


Elijah Kellogg at His Home 
in Harpswell. 


(g Yet a Qniet Country Parson, Famous, 


But of this World’s Goods, Few. 


Add to Your Vocabulary. 
[H arper1* B a a r.] 
A certain father constantly told his daugh­ 
ters, "Girls, get new words into your vocab­ 
ularies!” It was plain his admonition was 
heeded. Seldom were girls met whose lan­ 
guage was as varied and picturesque as 
theirs. They were never at a loss to express 
exactly what they intended. They used 
different phrases to describe different feel­ 
ings and sensations, and the proper one ap­ 
peared where it was needed. 
After talking to the average girl, to whom 
everything is awfully sweet, 
or "simply 
dreadful,” and whose terms for joy or grief, 
assent or denial, can be confidently pre­ 
dicted, it was a pleasure as well as a relief 
to listen to these bright young people, 
whose conversation showed what might be 
accomplished with a little effort. 
The English language, made up as it is of 
words derived from the principal languages 
of the world, holds immense possibilities 
for the student. Those able to speak or 
write it easily, who have a ready command 
of a correct phraseology, possess a power 
quickly recognized and strongly felt. And 
it is a power which a sufficient amount of 
study can give to those willing to take the 
trouble to acquire it. 
Every one may not be able to write freely 
and with the most agreeable effect to the 
reader, although, with the requisite amount 
of pains, more could be done in this direc­ 
tion than most people suppose. But it is at 
least possible for young people—and some 
older people—to "get a few new words into 
their vocabularies.” A book of synonyms 
is an easily accessible help. It could teach 
a few adjectives besides those in every-day 
use. which are frequently worn threadbare. 
Indeed, some of these stock phrases have 
become meaningless. A family which es­ 
tablished a fine for the use of any one of 
them. coupled with a reward for a clever 
application of a new word, might institute 
a reform which would spread, as do the 
ripples, until it covered a whole corner of 
society^* millpond, 
^.j 


He Says He Wrote His Great Declama­ 
tions to Pique a College Oritio. 


E call mc cfltcf; and ye do 
well to call him ohicf who 
for 12 long years ha* met 
upon the 
arena every 
shape of man or beast, the 
broad empire of Rome 
could furnish, and who 
'never yet lowered 
his 
arm . 
lf there be on* 
am ong you who can say 
th at ever, in public fight 
or private braw l, my ac­ 
tions did belle my tongue, 
let blin stand forth said 
say it. If there be three 
in all your company dare 
face me on the Moody 
sands, let them oome on. 
And yet, I wa* not al­ 
ways thus—a hired botch­ 
er. a savage chief of still 
more savage men. My an ­ 
cestors came from old 
Sparta and settled among 
the vine-clad rocks and 
citron groves Of Syra- 
sella. 
My early life ran as quiet as the brooks by which I 
sported; and when, at noon, I gathered thesheep be­ 
neath the shade and played npon the shepherd’s 
flute, there wa* a friend, the son of a neighbor, to 
join me In the pastime. We led our flocks to the 
same pasture and partook together our rustic meal. 
One evening after the sheep were folded, and we 
were all seated beneath the myrtle which shade/1 our 


HEV, ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


cottage, my grandsir*, an old man, was telling of 
M arathon and Leuctra; and how, in ancient time*, a 
ittle band of Spartans, in a defile of the mountains, 
had withstood a whole army. 
I did not then know w hat w ar w as; h at my cheeks 
burned, I know not why, and I clasped the knee* of 
that venerable man, until my mother, parting the 
lytir from off my forehead, kissed my throbbing tem ­ 
ple*, and bade me go to rest, and think no more of 
those old tales and savage w ars 
That very night the Romans landed on onr coast. 
I saw the breast that had nourished me trampled by 
the hoof of the war horse - the bleeding body of my 
father flung am idst the Mazing rafters of our dwell­ 
ing! 
Today I killed a man in tile arena; and, v^hen J 
broke his helmet clas;*, behold! he was my friend. 
He knew me, smiled faintly, gasped, and died; 
the game sweet smile upon his lips that I had 
marked, when, In adventurous boyhood, we scaled 
the lofty cliff to pluck the first ripe grapes, and bear 
them home in childish triu m p h ! 
I told the praetor that the dead man had been my 
friend, generous and brnVe; and I begged that T 
might bear aw ay the body, to bum it on a funeral 
pile, and mourn over it* ashes. Aye! upon my knees, 
amid the dust and blood of the arena, T begged that 
poor boon, while all the 
assembled maids and 
matrons, and the holy Virgins they call Vestals, and 
the rabble, shouted in derision, deeming It rare 
sport, forsooth, to see Rome’s fiercest gladiator turn 
pale andj,trem ble a t sight of that piece of bleeding 
clay. 
And [the praetor drew back as I were pollution, 
and sternly said : -'Let the carrion rot; there are no 
noble men but Romans. 
And so, fellow-gladlatora, m ust you, and so must 
I, die like dogs. 
ORome! Rome! thou hast, been a tender nnr»* to 
me. Aye! thou ha* given to th at poor, gentle, timid 
shepherd lad, who never knew a harsher tone than a 
flute note, muscles of iron aud a heart of flint; 
t aug lit bim to drive the sword through plaited mall 
and links of rugged brass, and warm it In the m ar­ 
row of bis foe; to gaze into the glaring eyeballs of 
the fierce Kumldlan lion, even us a boy upon a 
laughing girl! And he shall pay thee'hack, until the 
yellow Tiber I* red as frothing wine, and in it* deep­ 
est ooze thy IUe-blood lies curdled. 
Ye stand here now like giants, as ye are! The 
strength of brass is in your toughened sinews, but 
tomorrow some Roman Adonis, breathing sweet per­ 
fume from his curly locks, shall with his Illy fingers 
pat your red braw n, and bet his sesterces upon your 
blood. H ark! hear ye yon lion roaring In his den? 
Tis three days since he has tasted flesh; but to­ 
morrow he shall break hie fast upon yours—aud a 
dainty meal for him ye will be! 
If ye are beasts, then stand here like fat oxen, 
waiting for the butcher’s knife! Tf ye are men. fol­ 
low me! Strike dow n yon guard, gatn the mountain 
p asses, and there do bloody work, as did your sires 
at old Thermopylae. 
Is Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian spirit frozen 
In your veins, th a t yon do crouch and cower like a 
belabored hound beneath his m aster’s lash? 0, 
comrades! warriors! T hracianst if we intuit tight, let 
us tight for ourselves! 
If we m ust Slaughter, let us 
slaughter our oppressors! 
If we m ust die, let It be 
under the clear sky, by the bright waters, in noble, 
honorable battle. 
W hat schoolboy in this land has not 
heard the thrilling words of that wonderful 
and matchless piece of rhetoric! Yet bow 
few are aware til at its author, Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg, still lives, a quaint old man, In 
Harpswell, Me. 
The story of Mr. Kellogg’s life is almost a 
romance. Bora in Portland 78 years ago, 
he early took to the sea, and before he was 
16 had visited many of the chief cities of 
the old world. 
But Elijah knew he was bora for better 
things, and in 1836 entered Bowdoin Col­ 
lege. He became at once the prime mover 
in almost every prank that was played, and 
the stories that are told of him show origi­ 
nality ip devising and his audacity in exe­ 
cuting his projects. 
It was he. who, as he saw one of his pro­ 
fessors coming, slipped quietly behind, and 
when 
the 
awe-inspiring pedagogue ap­ 
proached, rushed out and gave the poor 
man such a thrashing as he never had be­ 
fore in his life. 
Profuse excuses and a plea of mistaken 
identity smoothed the m atter over, and 
Kelloggwas ready for the next opportunity 
for fun. 
The young m an’s schemes for providing 
himself with spending money were unique. 
One of his favorite methods was by burning 
the college fence. Young Kellogg was an 
expert wielder of the axe, and whenever 
the fence was burned the treasurer hired 
him to rebuild it. So it wa* not an unusual 
thing for the college pallisade to suffer 
.several times a year. 
r Mr. Kellogg went to Andover Theological 
Seminary arter graduating from Bowdoin. 
While in college he had made frequent 
visits to Harpswell, and especially to the 
islands which lie just off the coast. 
The people of that region just suited him. 
They were hardy, strong-charactered men. 
Unwillingly the reverend gentleman had 
told them that if they w oulnbuild a church 
he would come and preach there. 
The church was built, and Mr. Kellogg 
kept his promise. 
Thus this man, this 
genius, hid himself from the world. 
Elijah Kellogg is nest known as a writer 
of juvenile books. His "W hispering Pine” 
and "Elm Island” storms have made him 
very dear to the youth throughout lite 
length and breadth of the land. He is the 
author of 26 hooks, besides his masterly 
deciarnations.'‘»partacus to the Gladiators.” 
"Pericles to the People,” "Regulus to the 
Carthaginians” and (several others. 
One would suppose that an author so suc­ 
cessful as Elijah Kellogg would now be en­ 
joying the profits of his labors. Such, how­ 
ever. is not tile case. The failure of Lee & 
Shepherd, dis publishers, caused him great 
loss, and obliged the old man practically to 
start answ in life. He is generous to a fault, 
and that fact is another cause of his present 
condition. 
Mr. Kellogg Us really in quite straitened 
circumstances, but lie will never know 
want. Everybody within a radius of 26 
miles knows and loves Elijah Kellogg. 
Every year a donation party is given at hic 
*■ ‘me by these admiring friends. 
VMC*) 


well from Brunswick to see this quaint old 
man. 
A winding, grass-grown road leads from 
tho highway to the author's home. 
A 
quarter of a mile of this roughness and a 
beautiful viow bursts forth. A two-storied 
house and large barn, set off by aback- 
ground of stately pines, through which 
glitter the sun’s rays, reflected from the 
waters of < ’asco bay. This is Elijah Kel­ 
logg’s home. 
A knock at the door was answered by a 
comely miss, who ushered tho visitor into 
the sitting-room and announced him to Mrs. j 
Kellogg. 
The estimable lady is an invalid, unable 
to move hand or foot, yet bearing her afflic­ 
tion with the greatest fortitude. Her hus­ 
band was away, but was expected to return 
■CHUI, and she invited the visitor to remain 
This gave an opportunity to stroll about 
the premises, to examine the writer’s boat­ 
house and boat, to laugh at his ingeniously 
constructed chicken coops 
In the m ean­ 
time Mr. Kellogg had arrived, and T he 
G l o b e correspondent softly opened the 
door of the barn for a furtive peep at hini. 
There, busily engaged in feeding a nock 
of chicks, was the author, tho parson, tho 
farmer. 
His keen gray eye twinkled merrily as ho 
looked up and beheld the intruder. The 
faithful old man continued his farm duties, 
however, and, these done, invited the guest 
to tho house. 
Producing an ear trumpet, for ho is quito 
deaf, Mr. Kellogg seated himself before the 
open tiro and motioned his visitor to a seat 
near by. 
The conversation gradually turned upon 
the characters in his celebrated boys’ hooks. 
"I havo received numerous inquiries,” 
said Mr. Kellogg, "about the Elm island of 
my stories. Some think it is Ragged island, 
near hero, but I toll vomit is a myth, You 
can’t find any such island off the northeast 
coast of this mainland. But there is good, 
solid foundation for my characters. Most 
of them are taken from real life. 
"Why, I wa* sitting right beside Lion 
f 
Jen, when he said, ‘There ain’t men enough 
n this room to put me out.’ and thoro 
wasn't, either,” chuckled the old man, as 
the memory of that familiar scene came 
bark to him. 
Mr Kellogg was asked how long it took 
him to write his books. 
“I wrote them in . hie years in Boston," he 
replied. "I took about three months for each 
one, but it was hard work.” 
"Do you write any stories now?” asked 
T he G lobe correspondent. 
"No. I haven’t written for 30 years. I 
like to farm better than I do to write, but if 
I had some young boys around rue I would 
write, books enough. I thought of getting 
m> a story last winter as a companion to my 
’Good Old Times,' taking the hero from my 
grandfather’s side. Then I have thought 
of another plot which brings iii revolution­ 
ary history, and it might he instructive and 
interesting if I could keep from being dry. 
My wife’s illness kept me from following 
out my plans.” 
"How did you come to write the declama­ 
tions?” was asked. 
“Oh, I wrote those to get rid of criticism. 
When I was at Andover wo were obliged to 
deliver original declamations. Tfie critic 
was rather severe on ono of my friends and 
I resolved to get even with him. Ho I wrote 
‘Pericles to the People.’ I aimed the invec­ 
tive wholly at thecritic. He couldn’t stand 
it and hid his face in his hands. Everybody 
noticed it. and when I finished, not a word 
of criticism aid ho offer. 
“Well, the next year I didn't want to be 
criticised so I wrote 'Spartacus to tho Gladi­ 
ators.’ When I finished, the professor asked 
the critic for hisremarks.but he had been so 
absorbed in the piece that he had forgotten 
all about taking notes. 
“A young man from one of the New Eng­ 
land colleges heard the declamation, and 
afterward came way down hero to Harps­ 
well after it. Eros Sargent was one of the 
judges, and he liked tho niece so well that 
he asked me to let him have it for his 
reader. 
That is how 'Spartacus to the 
Gladiators’ came before tho public.” 
Preparations for supper were now so far 
advanced that T h e G l o b e representative 
could hardly refuse the urgent, invitation to 
remain. Mr. Kellogg donned his frock and 
went out to see to Jus "family,” as he calls 
his animals. 
The chores done, the long 
blark coat was again put oil, and at once 
tile farmer became the parson. 
Plain but wholesome was the sunpor, and 
as the reverend gentleman thanked God 
for the simple repast one could not but ad­ 
mire the gentle, God-fearing man. 
There is a tradition at Bowdoin of Elijah 
Kellogg’s climbing the chapel spire. The 
parson was tsked to relate the episode, and 
while the supper was in progress told the 
following storv; 
“President Allen of the college was not 
very popular with tho boys. and they always 
tried to play jokes on hun. One night two 
of them purloined the president’s hat. I was 
rejoiced, and foolishly made the remark 
that if I knew who stole that hat I would 
put it on top of the chapel lightning rod if it 
was red hot. 
"The wily fellows heard of it and ap­ 
peared before me with the hat. I had rather 
gotten over my disposition to play pranks, 
But wouldn't hack out then. So in the 
midst of a thunder storm I climbed the rod 
and put the hat at the top. 
“The president was considerably discon­ 
certed and vowed ho would have the tile 
down before chapel, hut with all the crew 
and ladders he could find it took all the 
forenoon to undo the wrong. 
"One of those fellows who stole the hat 
was a prominent lawyer in Boston, but is 
dead now. The other is president of a col­ 
lege out West,” 
What, college?” was the eager inquiry, 
"I shan’t tell you,” laconically answered 
the old man. 
Supper over, the visitor made ready to 
depart, and Mr. Kellogg accompanied him 
to his carriage. With a cordial invitation 
to call again and a cheery “Good night,” the 
old gentleman turned back to the house. 


BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS 


Who Write for The Globe. 


TW O QU EER WORDS. 


The 
Strange Origin of the Names Ari­ 
zona and Oregon, 
[Philadelphia Times ] 
The origin of the beautiful names given 
to many of the States of the Union is no 
doubt known to a majority of the Eight 
O’Clockers. Alabama, for example, signi­ 
fies, in the language of the Indians, “Here 
we rest;” Minnesota, "Sky-tinted waters,” 
etc. 
I doubt, however, if they were asked to 
explain the origin of Arizona and Oregon, 
whether they could give the correct an­ 
swer without constatation with some of tho 
honorary members of the club-tho uncles, 
aunts or big brothers or sisters, and. per 
haps. many of the latter would be puzzled. 
That part of the territory of the United 
States now known as Arizona was inhabited 
by a tribe of Indians to whom nature had 
been lavish in the matter of nose, the In­ 
dians themselves accentuating the promi­ 
nent nasal appendage by piercing the cartil­ 
age or gristle between the nostrils and 
the 
they 


In the Spanish language nose is nariz. 
In that language yon can also express a 
diminutive or an augmentative by a termi­ 
nation to the name word. Narizito would 
mean a "little nose.” and narizon a "great 
big nose.” The feminine of narizon would 
he uarlzona. so that tho ii having been 
eliminated by usage and time, we have the 
name as it stands to-dav—Arizona. 
In the same mauuor the State of Oregon 
receives its name from its original tribe of 
Indians, who wore famous for their big ears. 
They pierced their ears, and enlarged the 
lobe with pieces of wood. In the spanish 
language ear is oreja. The addition of the 
augmentative on makes it orejon, or "big 
ears.” Time and usage have changed the ] 
to g. and thus we have Oregon. 
My little nephew, who is a frequent con­ 
tributor to your puzzlecolunin. was so much 
interested in the explanation of the origin of 
the names Arizona and Oregon that I 
thought I would give it to the club—with 
the permission of your worthy editor. 


•W ITNESSES OF TH E FAST. 


Corsica 
Has 
Plenty 
of 
Bonaparte 
Statues, 
One cannot fail,to be strack by the fact 
that the influence, I might almost say the 
presence, of the Bonaparte family is every­ 
where apparent in the "Green Island,” 
writes M. de S. in the Sun. At Ajaccio on 
the market place the women curtsy before 
the statuo of the first consul; on another 
square he towers amid his brothers in the 
garb of a Roman emperor. 
Behind the citidel in the cathedral they 
show the basin that hold the water for his 
baptism, and in the old nouse the hard sofa 
on which lie was born, and the trap door 
leading to the subterranean passage by 
which he escaped to the harbor one night 
when he discovered that he was tracked by 
spies. 
1 iVVhere he himself is not the members ol 
his family are. Their portraits are in the 
museums, their works in the libraries. His 
mother is buried in the Bonaparte chapel 
with the simple epitaph, Mater Regum. 
His father stands erect at the Hotel de Ville 
in a red, gold-laced coat. 
There also are his brothers—Joseph in a 
royal mantle. 
Louis in a gray urn form. 
Jerome on a ship,Laden abstractedly dream­ 
ing under a tree. By a tragical antithesis the 
bust of the king of Rome faces the mask of 
Napoleon dead, and the contrast between 
these silent witnesses of a distant past is 
g 
ainfully accented by the busy, cheerful 
urn of the bright adjoining thoroughfare, fl 


His First Case. 
[Chicago Times.] 
"Miss Angelina.” said young Mr. Briefless, 
the barrister, with illy concealed emotion, 
“I know that my inexperience in courts is 
against me—this is, in fact, my first suit— 
but I have an attachm ent for you. Will you 
accept service?” 
"Just as you are, without one plea,” 
gushed Miss Angelina, as Mr. 
Briefless 
folded her to his breast with legal precision 
anti imprinted a seal upon her rouge-red' 
What about?” 
M i _____________________ 
' x - . i 
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A VANISHED ISLE. 


BY MABEL M’bEAN HELLIWELL, AGED 16. 
Prix? Story No. 3. 
Once upon a time, long, long ago, thoro 
wits a very beautiful little island, which on 
calm days might be seen resting tranquilly 
on the broad bosom of the great Pacific. 
On those days, when wind and waves seem 
to vie with each other in the arts of noise 
and destruction, and all is tumult and con- 
ffision, the island might be seen to nestle 
down among the great billows, all undis­ 
turbed by the agitation around it. No, you 
need not get out your geography to look for 
it, because your search would ho useless, 
I did not say "there is an island,” but there 
was once, which is quito a different m atter. 
Well, then, there was once a very beauti- | 
ful island In the great Pacific ocean. It was 
called Rainbow island, because it was just 
tho shape of a rainbow, and it was divided 
into seven strips of land, each strip being 
one of the seven colors of the rainbow. On 
the yellow strip the houses were yellow. 
The trees were yellow, a n d bore johnnycake. 
rolls of yellow butter, and so on. The flow­ 
ers were all yellow, and everyt iii g about it 
was yellow. 
The green Dart of the island produced 
green peas, lettuce and other green produce. 
Thus it was all over the island; the differ­ 
ent varieties of food wherein man delighteth 
growing on the same colored strips of land. 
The Rainbowanians never ate the flesh of 
animals, but there were many kinds of fish 
all around the island to be had for tho catch­ 
ing. Every morning the little poople would 
rise with the sun and set about their work 
with cheerfulness and mirth, singing: 
H arry intl** people we, 
Of the Rainbow on the sea. 
Merrily, busily work we aw av, 
O ath'rtng provision* to last through the day. 
But there was one little green man who 
never went out to his work when his neigh­ 
bors did. He always stayed in his little 
green house. Every morning all the little 
people would come to his door and knook 
and knock till the little man would ask 
them what they wanted. Then they would 
all err •' 
Ltttlo man. little man, look at the su n ! 
Come out of your house, for there’s work to be done. 
Little man, little m an, come to your work. 
For a good Ralnbowanian Is never a shirk. 
Yarsvert-iSuch was his name) would 
answer: "Go away. I’m busy; I cannot 
come.” 
"W hat are you doing?” his friends would 
ask him. 
Then the little green man would run up 
and down in his little green house eryihg: 
"Go away, go sway. You are interrupting 
me in my work, and I ain very busy making 
up my mind." 
Then all the little people would run away 
to their work, and when it was done, they 
would bring some provisions to \ arsvert, 
and placing them on tho doorstep, would 
call to him, here is food for you; is your 
mind made up?” 
Yarsvert 
would 
answer: 
“Thanks 
thanks, put it down. I may get time to eat 
it. But go away, go away. I am very busy 
making up my mind.” 
So time went on and the little Rainbow 
people began to lay in provisions for the 
winter. Tne winter in Rainbow island was 
not liko the winters we nave. It would 
suddenly get very hot, and the batter on 
the trees would begin to melt. Then all 
the little people would run home, for they 
knew that a snowstorm was coming. 
It was a different kind of snowstorm from 
ours too. A big.white, feathery cloud would 
suddenly drop down all over the island ana 
the little people would not be able to get 
out of their houses till the storm was over 
But they used to open the windows tnq 
pull white feathers out of the fleecy cloud 
till they had enough to make new feather 
beds 
By and bv the cloud would suddenly 
rise into the sky and sail away, leaving the 
island lust as it was before, and tne winter 
would ne over. 
The little people were busy getting rn 
food to last them through the winter and 
still S'ars vert remained In his house. 
His neighbors came and told. him he 
would starve if he did not get in his provi- 
si on s before the winter sot in, but be only 
had ono answer for them — Go away, go 
a w a y , you are interrupting me. and I ain 
very nosy making up my mind. 
So, as the little people pulled the feathers 
out of the cloud for their uew beds, they 
wondered how it was with the rash little 
man who was toe busy to lay in stores for a 
“snowy” day. 
. 
., 
As soon as the short winter was over the 
Rainbowanians, with one accord, harried to 
the house of Yarsvert, tor they were all very 
anxious about their kinsman, fire orange 
and red men. always so, careful in pairing 
together (they set each other off so well, 
you know), were scattered amongst the 
others, and never noticed it. The yellow 
and green, who always avoided eaob other, 
ran hand in hand and never once thought 
of their complexions, 
belt was entirely 
forgotten, tho probable fate of poor little 
Yarsvert being the only thought of the 
simple little people. 
As they neared his door they all stopped 
suddenly, for issuing from the houso were 
sounds of lamentation aud wailing. 
I he 
little people regarded each otlier with 
blanched faces and shivering limbs. 
Suddenly Elttil Wonk, the schoolmaster 
of Strip Blue, whom the children used to 
anger by writing his name backward, stood 
up, and in a quavering voioe said: 
My 
friends, we know 
our lamented 
kins­ 
man 
must 
be 
dead, 
and, 
as 
ho 
did 
not 
die 
a 
natural 
death, 
but 
almost, we 
might 
say. 
by 
his 
own 
hand’s w ork-or, rather, by want of his own 
hand’s work—his spirit, unable to rest, still 
haunts his unhappylhoine. Ho, brothers. 
he continued, getting nearer and nearer to 
the edge of the crowd, "we had better in­ 
vite the rest of the Green men to our respec­ 
tive strips, and let them share with us; for 
it is evil for mind, soul and body to mix or 
have aught to do do with those of another 
world. So we had best get home as fast as 
we can.” 
* * 
And turning. Elttil Wonk was soon out of 
sight. 
, 
As he disappeared a little green woman 
cried: "You may go home if you liko, 
friends, but I ahi going to my brother s 
house. For that voice Is the voice of Y ara­ 


l i e brave little woman then walked 
boldly to the door aud knocked. * Tis I, 
Yarsvert,” she cried, "your sister.’ 
"Come in, my sister; I am very busy. but 
come in, and bring with you Four be of strip 
Violet.” 
At the sound of the well-known voice, 
speaking in natural tones, the people all 
swarmed into the house to ask him how lie 
had lived, who had given him food, and 
hundreds of other questions. But tho little 
man waved them away, saying: 
“Thank you; I was supplied. Now, go 
away, for I arn very busy. Fourbe, stepfor- 


The little people, awed by his impressive 
manner, stopped talking, and waited for 
what 
was to 
follow. 
"Fourbe,” 
said 
Yarsvert, "why have you hidden your 
variegated son for five long years? Know 
you not on him rests tho destiny of the 
island?” 
................ 
, , , , 
Fourbe stood still with shame in his face, 
wondering how his secret had been discov- 
ered. 
. 
. • 
Yarsvert continued: 
‘Go! bring him in- 
stonily 
Fourbye sped off, glad to get away from 
the penetrating gaze and stern, accusing 
demeanor of Yarsvert. While he was gone, 
Yarsvert paced up anddowu his little room, 
paying no attention to the questions rained 
upon him. Indeed, he did not seem to hear, 
aud the peoplo in a few minutes relapsed 
into silence, anxiously awaiting the coming 
of Fourbe. 
It was not long before ho reappeared 
leading by the hand one who m aybe de­ 
scribed as filling a long-felt want among 
the freaks of nature. It was a boy. whose 
cheeks were a soft violet, his mouth a 
bright yellow, his little green nose pro­ 
truded from his faoe like a little green tree, 
and his orange eyes gleamed from nuder a 
wealth of red hair. His body and limbs 
were the seven colors of the rainbow 
He 
wore a short black mantle, and though the 
expression of his face was beautiful, he 
struck the beholders at first sight, to say 
the least of It, as slightly peculiar. 
Such was the son whom Fourbe had kept 
concealed for five long, years, and as the 
Rainbowanians looked at him, they could 
D ot help thinking that Fourbs’s tardiness in 
acknowledging his uncommon son was 
quite excusable, although of course, when 
Yarsvert looked at him rn stern anger, they 
one and ail pointed at him the finger of 
scorn. 
_ 
“What doyou oall him ?’’ asked Yarsvert. 
as Fourbe stood by his child. 
"Nlghmare!” was the savage answer, “for 
he haunts me by day and night, and my 
dreams are of him alone, driving me to dis­ 
traction.” 
The little fellow at this cowered away 
from his unnatural father, and looked very 
guilty. Yarsvert drew him towards him 
and said kindly: 
"Sunshine and Day­ 
dreams be thy names, and now speak. Ask 
the questions on your mind.” 
“ What do you do all day long?” asked 
Daydreams in a clear, sweet voice. 
"I am always busy making up my mind,” 
watdbe grave answer. 


dreams I know the last question thou 
would st ask. Wait!” 
Then 
with a slight shudder Yarsvert 
turned to the crowd of wondering Rainbow- 
amani*. "Join hands and kneel," ne cried, 
i 
They obeyed him instantly, still keeping 
their eyes on his face. 
“The sun is setting Daydreams, the time I 
is coming. My son, my son. once so de- j 
spiaed, to thou tho greatest honor of the 
world. 
"Once more, turning to the people, he 
said: "Honor him .” As with a single voice, ■ 
from the throats of the multitude, arose in I 
a low, soft minor strain, the words; 
Thou once despised. In the c a v u on the shore. 
Honor to thee I honor to the* I 
There, now, we tribute pay; then evermore 
Honor to thee! honor to thee! 
“Now ask thy question,” said Yarsvert to j 
the boy. With a clear eve and gentle voice I 
ho asked: “Tell me who I am?’ 
I 
"Thou art tho Rainbow Boy.” cried Yare- i 
vert in a loud voice, "and now has the time 
rome that thou must return to thy proper 
sphere, to our destruction.” 
As he finished sneaking a wondrous light 
shone over all the island, and the Boy. 
although still all th* colors of the rainbow, 
became almost too beautiful, ami the little 
people, kneeling awed upon th® ground, 
could hardly bear to look upon blin. 
Yarsvert continued: "These long years, 
O people, have I beentrving to makeup my 
mind. Today I made it up forever; now , 
see the result: 
When, as spirits of the I 
deep, we glide amidst the wonders of the 
great sea, then will the Rainbow Boy. our 
Prince, watch over us and guide us. Honor 
him.” 
Yarsvart dropped upon his knees, and 
catching the hem of the boy’s garment. 
held it to his lips. W ith a radiant smile 
the boy pressed his right hand on the 
bowed head, and turning to the wondering 
throng, said in a clear, sweet voice, "The 
time has come.” 
Then tho island began tosink. Fairy-like 
forms clustered round the boy. »The island 
slowly sank out of sight; but lo! in the 
heavens sppoared 
a beautiful rainbow, 
whither the fairy 
forms 
bore the boy, 
amidst the last sweet sigh rising like mist 
from the motionless ocean: 
Honor to til**! honor to th ee! 
Le n d .] 


HE W AS A BALL PL A Y E R 


The Little Old Man and His Great Act 
in Left Field. 
“Play ball, old man?” 
“Waal, sorter think I lister, youngster.” 
“Will you? We want another man to 
make up the sides ” 
"My legs are a little kinky, youngster, hut 
guess I kin ercommerdate yer just thor 
same.” 
"All right, old man. come!" 
The little old fetlow scrambled to his feet 
without more ado, aud with a kind of song 
and-dance shuffle ambled into the midst of 
a score or more boys on the Common. 
The veteran was assigned to right field 
and the game began. The opposing nine 
came in for its final inning, and that to 
which the old man was assigned wont into 
the field with the score IO to l l in favor of 
the latter, 
"Can you catch flies?’’ asked the captain. 
“Kin er duck swim?” was the grim answer 
of tho veteran. 
"All right. 
Play left field this inning!" 
sang out the boy behind the bat, at the same 
time motioning to the others to hasten into 
place. 
"Sorter out ’n this d’rectiou.” mumbled 
the little old chap, as he struck a prancing 
gait for his old place in right field. 
“Tho other side,” shouted a score or more 
voices in chorus, while the spectators con­ 
vulsed themselves with laughter. 
"Know’d it, but sorter wanted to take thor 
kinkslout er me legs Them yer legs kinder 
want loos’n up, see?” 
The last inning began. 
Two boys went out, one on strikes and the 
second on a wild fly, but the third boy man­ 
aged to send a skyscraper into loft field. 
Tliis was the deciding point of the game, 
for the two heaviest batters were to follow. 
“Got on to it, old m an!” shouted tho boys 
in the field ana the spectators in one voice. 
The little old man vouchsafed no reply. 
He could riot if he wished, for he was all 
activity. Gliding out of his tattered coat as 
though the arms were greased, he brushed 
his hat from his head almost with the same 
motion that ho sent his shoes flying into 
the air. 
With a single "whoop,” such as a Co­ 
manche might be credited with.he shook the 
knots out 01 his limbs and struck out with a 
vim in the direction the ball was taking 
It was yet sal Hug through the air peace 
fully but swiftly, and ai a great height. It 
seemed nip and tuck with the old man. 
Once only did be look upward as if to 
gauge the flying sphere, but with the result 
only of increasing bis speed. 
The ball descended and as it. was about to 
strike him in the neck he turned. 
‘‘Thump I” 
The ball did not hit him on the neck, but 
the chest, and— 
"Not outl” shouted the umpire. 
“Aint, hey!” screamed the old man, wav­ 
ing the half to and fro in his right hand. 
* 
Consternation reigned supreme. The day 
was won, and that, too, through the expert­ 
ness of the left field, 
"Out,” corrected the umpire; and then 
the entire mob, schoolboys and .spectators, 
broke into a rousing cheer. The left fielder, 
with the walk of a conquering hero, kicked 
his hat into the air, gathered up his coat 
and with the noiselessness of an Indian on 
the war trail, glided into his well-worn 
shoes. 
"How did you do it?” asked a by 
as the little old man ambled from 
with a purse of $10 in his pocket 
boys cheering lustily. 
"Dropped inter me shirt—see?” 


CHEM ISTRY O F TH E SUN. 


Various Element*, Fam iliar in the E arth, 
Thought to be Absent. 
[Prof. Yeung in Youth’* Companion.] 
In connection with the photography of 
the solar spectrum, considerable advances 
have been made Id the recognition of the 
chemical elements present in the sun. 
Copper, silver and vanadium have be&n 
transferred from the list of the doubtful 
metals there to the certain, and very re­ 
cently Rowland had fouud clear evidence 
of the presence of siiioou, the apparent ab­ 
sence of which has been long a standing 
puzzle. 
Tho evidence in favor of tho presence of 
carbon also seems to gain jgxcngth, aud the 
same is true in the case of aluminum, cad­ 
mium and zinc. 
The fact that the lines 
which reveal the presence of silicon are 
almost entirely in the ultra-violet, invisible 
portion of the spectrum, warrants the ex­ 
pectation that photography may soon find 
there evidence of some of the other still 
missing elements, such as boron, phos­ 
phorus and sulphur. 
But no new light vet appears in reference 
to the mysterious absence from the sun of 
oxygen, nitrogen and chlorine, which play 
so important a part in the cluemistry of the 
earth: except, Indeed, that the results ob­ 
tained by Janssen last summer on the sum­ 
mit of Mf. Blanc are conclusive that the 
groat “B” line of oxygen, which is so con­ 
spicuous in the solaospectrum when the sun 
is neai- the horizon, is entirely of earthly 
origin, and not in the least solar. 
The veteran astronomer, still enthusiastic 
and full of pluck, though unable to endure 
any severe physical exertion, had himself 
carried by a small army of guides and por­ 
ters to the very summit of the mountain, 
and there obtained decisive observations. 
As regards the "photosphere”—the lumi­ 
nous surface of the sun and sun spots, 
there is little new to note. 
.Janssen, at 
Meudon, has made real improvements in 
the processes of photographing the spots 
aud the details of the solar (surface, ana re­ 
cent observations of the displacement of 
the lines of the spectrum at the eastern ana 
western edges of the sun, made by Duner 
of Upsala, have confirmed the laws of the 
sun’s swifter rotation at the quarter—a law 
which, though first discovered more than 
30 years ago, has recently been called in 
question. 
It still remains as pinch a mystery as ever 
how the great cavities whion we see as 
spots come to be formed ip the sun’s sur­ 
face, why tliey are so limited to the two 
zones on each side of the sun’s equator, and 
why thev show such a regular increase and 
decrease in numbers every l l years. 


Barrels by Post in Switzerland. 
[Joseph and E. R. Pennell In Ju n e Century.] 
We had sent our baggage, as we had been 
advised, to the post ofiice, where we at once 
went. The bag which we wished to post to 
Zermatt seemed to us very heavy, but 
scythes Mid barrels and bandies of old iron. 
labelled and addressed, were lying on the 
floor, and we supposed it must be all rig h t 
though the postmistress, as soon as we nail 
paid our money, turned away without giving 
us stamps or receipt, and had nothing more 
to do with us. 
We need not have worried, for the Swiss 
post office takes anything and everything 
that the express companies at nome would 
carry, and if one does not bother about his 
baggage it is as certain to turn up at his 
journey’s end as it would be to disappear in 
England ii one ventured to let it take care 
of itself. 


Gratifying to AIL 
The high position attained and the uni­ 
versal acceptance and approval of the pleas­ 
ant liquid fruit remedy, Syrup of Figs, as 
the most excellent laxative known, illus­ 
trate the value of the qualities on which its 
is based, and are abundantly gxati- 


Odd Item s from Everyw here. 
The greatest known depth of the ocean in 
the Pacific is near the I-Jtdrane islands, 
where soundings were made to the depth or 
26,860 feet, or a little over five miles. La 
tho Atlantic the greatest depth found Is 
just north of the West Indian islands, which 
is 23,260 feot. or nearly four and a half 
miles. In those parts of the ocean most free 
from islands, as in the route from New- 
foundland to Ireland, the ocean is most 
shallow, seldom exceeding 12,000 feet. 
The earliest mode of writing was on bricks. 
tile*, oyster shells, stones, ivory, bark and 
loaves of trees, and from the latter the term 
"leaves of trees" is probably derived. Copper 
and brass plates were very early in nae, and 
a bill of feoffment on copper was some years 
since discovered in India, bearing the date 
IOO years B. C. 
The water of the Great Salt I.ake, U. T« is 
one of the purest and strongest brines 
known, holding In solution 22 per cent. of 
chloride of sodium (pure salt) with but a 
slight mixture of other salts. 
Prof. Bell has demonstrated that speech 
can be transmitted between two distant 
points without making use of wire, the con­ 
nection tieing established by means of a 
beam of light. 
The sound conveying, 
quality of the ether is a striking discovery 
of modern sciern e. 
During the past winter the earth of the 
village of Kiruuiarwi, near Paja. lapland, 
fierame suddenly very bot. the ice and 
snow melting immediately, and the appli­ 
cation of one’s hand to tho earth was liable 
to result in an uncomfortably warm sensa­ 
tion. 
A London tradesman recently received an 
order for 64 pairs of shoes for a royal Rus­ 
sian child only a year old. 
There are spiders no bigger than a grain 
of sand which spin threads so tine that it 
taxes 4000 of them to equal in magnitude a 
single hair. 
A cow at Kennett, Penn., ate a stick of 
dynamite, and her owner is now afraid to 
milk her. 
A Reading. Penn., man has just received 
a letter mailed to him by his soldier brother 
27 years ago. 
Hole-in-His-Pants is the name of an In­ 
dian buck who is attending court at Atchi­ 
son. 
"Tho Murdered Woman Likely to Live” 
is the startling headline in a Buffalo paper. 
"Lord, make us very stylish,” was the 
prayer of a little New York girl. 
The civil war Is considered as beginning 
July 9, 1861. when the Star of the West, 
bearing the United States flag, was fired 
into from Norris Island, 8. 0„ and term inat­ 
ing Aug. 12, 1866. the date of the presi­ 
dent’s final proclamation that all hostilities 
had ceased. 
Twenty years ago the average age of man 
and womankind at death was computed at 
41 years. Now it Is placed at 48Vs years for 
man and 46‘‘ii years for women, being an 
increase of 2"* years in the average dura­ 
tion of human life, owing to improved con­ 
ditions. 
The governor of a penitentiary in the far 
West has a pack of cards which was made 
by one of the convicts out of the beef bones 
collected from the convict’s soup, and split! 
to 
a 
delicate thinness. The 
pips are 
scratched with a pin and are quite artisti­ 
cally executed. 
1 
A Jersey City m agistrate on Tuesday fined 
a young man #10 and costs simply because 
the "culprit” was weal trig rubber boots. 
A bill sticking machine, which sticks 
without ladder or paste pot has made its ap­ 
pearance rn the streets of Pans and does it* 
work well. 
A Hebrew girl and a Chinaman were mar­ 
ried inChicagotheotherday. TheCelestial’n 
business associates to the number of 30 were 
present, aud struggled for a chance to salute I 
tho bride. A feast was spread after the. 
ceremony, in which Chinese and American ■ 
dishes were about equally divided. 
Baltimore claims to have a boy of 15 who 
can speak 11 languages. 
A deaf and dumb book attent is the latest 
I successful novelty in New York. 
Two Frenchmen recently swindled a Ger- 
1 man merchant by representing to him that 
It is estimated thai at least $60,000,000 
I of tho government*# patter money supposed 
to he in circulation has been lost or de* 
, strayed. By the sinking of one vessel off 
tho Atlantic coast some years ago #1,000,- 
I OOO in greenbacks was lost. 
* 
The Kaffirs of South Africa have very 
I queer names. They are baptized on their 
I arrival at some town bv their first employer. 
I He gives them whatever name may first 
J enter his head. Some areas follows: Six­ 
pence, Shilling. Dollar, January, February, 
Hell and Blazes, Two For Sixpence, etc, 
I Sixpence is the favorite, however. 
A German biologist says that the two 
sides of a face are never alike: in two cases 
out of rive tho eyes are out of line: one eye 
is stronger than the other in seven person* 
out of ton, and the right ear is generally 
higher than the left. 
To make one pound of honey the bees 
must visit from 90,000 to 200,000 flowers. 
Tho first theatre in America w'as built in 
Annapolis, and was opened June 18, 1762, 
witn "The Beggars’ Opera” and a farce 
called "The Lying Valet.” 
A woman at Sabinsville, Penn., counted 
the stitches a* she knitted a quilt. There 
were nearly 1)00,000. 
A thief with a mania for stealing locomo­ 
tives is under arrest at Sacramento, Cal., 
after having stolen three. 
A babe is born at every beat of the human 
heart. 
'Die coffee palaces of Melbourne are said 
to he the finest in the world. 
Tho name of one of the blackest colored 
men in Mexico, Mo., is Green Brown. 
An inventor has applied for a patent on a 
child spanker. It is automatic, and is said 
to do its work well. 
The original oak shingles are still on the 
roof of a Reading, Penn., house built in 
1760. 
There are more women in British India 
(124,000,000) than there are men. women 
and children in Great Britain. France and 
Germany put together, with the population 
of several minor European States cast in as 
well. 
Lightning from a clear sky struck a 
Helena, Mont., woman the other day. aud 
traced on her an almost perfect representa­ 
tion of a small branch or a tree. The fig­ 
ures of the leaves were nearly perfect. She 
was not hurt in the least. 
It is a curious little fact, and one worth 
remembering, that on the same day, \pril 
23. 1616, that William Shakespeare died in 
England, Miguel Cervantes, the celebrated 
Spanish author of "Don Quixote,” died in 
Spain. 
Corea has a cave from which a wintry 
wind perpetually blows. The force of the 
wind is such that a strong man cannot stand 
before it. 
A new sewing machine bv a Welshman 
has no shuttle or bobbin. The tnread is sup­ 
plied directly from two ordinary spools, and 
sews through the assistance of a rotary 
looper. It is vastly more simple than any 
other sewing machine. 
The run from Baltimore to Philadelphia 
of the Royal Blue line express is made be­ 
hind .what is said to be the largest engine in 
this country. I t weighs 187,000 pounds and 
runs on four driving wheels, 6 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. It is black, without a particle 
of bright color about it. 
For protection against fire, the town of 
Stillwater, Kau., has a way that is quite a 
novel one. Every business man has a bar­ 
rel of water in front of his store, which i* so 
fixed that the bung can be easily knocked 
out, and in case of a fire the barrels can 
soon be centred in one place. 
At a fir® 
there last week they were successful in con­ 
fining the fire to one place. 
The greatest monstrosity in chemical no­ 
menclature thus far produced is doubtless 
quiuolineparamethenyVbenzenylazoxiiaep*- 
racarboxylic acid. 
Dr. Hinckle of Americus, G a, has a piece 
of chinaware 782 years old. The date, 1109, 
is plainly stamped on the bottom, and its 
only flaw is a broken handle. 
Chicago has a "Jack the Ripperj' club, 
each member of which pledges himself to 
drink a bottle of wine every time a m urder 
occurs iii Chicago. 
Tho highest point touched by gold during 
the war of the rebellion was 286. The Ar- 
geutiue»RepubUc thas beaten this and gone 
to 290. 
Public school teaching in Spain is not aa, 
attractive profession. On© teacher, whose 
case was brought into notice recently, had 
not received his salary for 17 years. While 
this was an extreme case, it is true thai 
the back pay of the teachers now reaches 
about #700,000. 
The Japanese have on the average about 
two earthquakes a day. 
A clock in Battle Creek, Mich., has been 
running for IOO years. 
Chief No Shirt has been chosen the o&» 
etal head of the Umatilla Indians. 
Among the arrivals at che barge office i*v 
New York recently was a little old woman 
of wood. It was an automaton figure of an | 
old lady knitting, and the most curious part­ 
ed it was that it was actually a knitting m a-’ 
chine. It ran by clockwork, and. to all ap-1 
pearances, had every movement of life. 
The combined length of the railway pos­ 
tal routes of th© country is 144,567 time*, 
while the transportations of mails on those 
routes in 1890 reached the enormous total 
of 186,575.384 miles. 
Germany, which 
comes next. only has 24,522 miles and a 
total transportation of 80,267,000 miles per 
annum. Tho star route and steamboat ser­ 
vices, extend over 261,792 miles, with 
a 
total annual transportation of over 
12,000,000,000 miles. 
Dense smoke from the far-off Michigan 
fires spread over a part of Georgia last 


An Atchison girl who is soon to be mar- 
tied will pay the expense* of the wadding. 
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NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES, 


If CTery reader of this 
Issue, 
whether or not he or she is a sub. 
scriber, will send a list of IO or a 
dozen names of persons In his or her 
neighborhood, THE WEEKLY KLOBE 
n ill he thankful. 
We will send a 
sample copy free to each. 
Write 
names on a postal card and address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


They are never alone thai are accompanied 
with noble thoughts.—{Sir Philip Sidney. 


CONGRESSMAN LODGE’S HERESY. 


Contrroitsman Lodok m ade a confession 
last Thursday night to the young Republi­ 
cans of New Bedford. He was, he told 
them, appalled at the facts he had found 
out by looking into the question of immi­ 
gration. 
“We perm it,'’ said Mr. L od ok , "a flood of 
human beings to enter here whose coming 
mast sooner or later degrade the Quality of 
American citizenship and force wages 
down to the standard of Asia and southern 
Europe.” 
“I believe,” concluded the Essex con­ 
gressman, “that it is not only right but ab­ 
solutely vital that steps should be taken for 
an intelligent and prober restriction of im­ 
migration, a id to that principle I hope to 
see the Republican party committed. We 
believe in the protection of American labor. 
This is the way to do it.” 
It gives your Uncle DuriucY great pleas­ 
ure to agree to all that Mr. L o d g e says on 
this point—except that your Uncle D. does 
not share Mr. L o d g e ’s hope that the Re­ 
publican party will commit itself to the 
policy of protection for labor by restricting 
immigration. 
Protection for goods, yes! Protection for 
men, no! That has always been the doc­ 
trine of protection, and it is well nigh cer­ 
tain that Mr. L o d o e ’s proposed revision of 
it will never be accepted. 
It is as plain as a pikestaff that the 
straightest, surest way to maintain and 
increase the wages ot American labor is to 
close American ports not only against 
foreign goods, but against foreign men, 
women and children. 
That would put a 
lull stop to the competition of Europe’s 
“pauper labor,” and nothing else will. 
Does Mr L od ge really believe that the 
protected interests—the coal, iron and steel 
combinations, the various manufacturing 
trusts, whoso agents thronged the halls and 
committee rooms of the last Congress and 
insisted on anywhere from a 40 to a ISO per 
cent, duty against the foreign goods that 
competed with theirs—will ever consent to 
the levying of any duty, or the enactment 
of any form of tariff, against the free im­ 
portation of men? 
If he does he is less of a “scholar in poli­ 
tics” than we have all supposed him to be, 
and does not even know the alphabet of tho 
high protective policy. 
This “flood of human beings.” whose com­ 
ing to this country must, as he says, "force 
wages down” in this oohntry, is the pri­ 
mary advantage of all these protected in­ 
terests. 
Human labor, skilled and unskilled, the 
strong and willing hands auld needy mouths 
of every country in Europe—these must be 
kept on the free list, or your highly pro­ 
tected manufacturer cannot have the “fat 
fried out of him” for the benefit of Repub­ 
lican candidates. 
A government bounty to encourage the 
immigration of Europe’s pauper laborers, or 
an appropriation to bring them over free of 
cost, would suit the protected monopolies 
very well indeed. But a proposition to shut 
off the stream of importunate labor, eager 
for work at any price, which pours in 
through Castle Garden and other lauding 
places every summer—why that is simply a 
proposition to take away from the protected 
rings more than half the benefits for which 
they have subscribed! 
Look at the figures of immigration for the 
current year. From January I to May 23, 
1891, there arrived at our Atlantic ports 
235,364 immigrants. This leaves out of the 
account the large number of arrivals at 
New Orleans and San Francisco, as well as 
those that come in by way of the Canadian 
and Mexican borders. For the nine months 
ending March SI, 1891, the Bureau of 
Statistics reported the total number of im­ 
migrants arriving at all the ports of the 
United States at 316,237. For the corre­ 
sponding nine months ending March 31, 
1890, the total number reported was 
254,403. 
It thus plainly appears that the M cK in le y 
tariff act has greatly stimulated immigra­ 
tion to this country. The year 1891 will be 
signalized by the incoming of the greaten 
host of “pauper labor” from Europe that 
has ever crossed the Atlantic in quest of 
work and wages? 
Will they get work and wages? 
Yes, they will, because they must. 
What work will they get? 
Any work that anybody chooses to give 
them. 
What wages will they get? 
Acy wages that anybody is willing to give 
them. 
They will go to the coal and coke and oil 
regions of Pennsylvania, 
to the m ills, 
foundries, workshops, factories, farms, rail­ 
roads—wherever there is a job to be had 
and a bare living to be earned for them­ 
selves, their w ives and their children. And 
the protected monopolies and trusts will 
absorb most of them , often turning out 
American hands to make room for them, 
and making a handsome profit out of the 
exchange of better-paid for poorer-paid 
labor, w herew ith th ej will rally for Mr. 
L o d g e’s party in 1892 to the old cry of 
“Maintain a high tariff and high wages for 
American Jailor!” 
This was the deliberate attempt, the care. 


fully considered purpose, for which the 
McKinley act was framed end passed. Its 
authors boasted that it medf Europe how l; 
Ila promoters revelled in the prospect of 
closed European factories and workshops, 
compelled to shut down and turn their help 
adrift by the thousand, because their prod­ 
ucts could no longer find a market in Amer­ 
ica. 
And 
American 
workingmen and 
women were invited to note with Joy 
the smokeless factory chimneys of F.urope. 
as their fires went out one after another, 
and the hives of humanity were sent out 
into the streets to steal, beg, starve—or 
emigrate to America. 
Congressman M cA doo of NewJersey writes 
a trenchant article in the current Forum on 
this very topic, which it is a pity every 
workingman and woman in the land can- 


taken out of the masses who eat canned 
food. 


8 ueh is the Iboax that ha* been played 
upon the people for many weeks in order to 
reconcile them to the law which takes 
effect in July. Should the canning season 
find the farmers and others- without a 
supply, and none to be had, it will turn out 
to be one of the most costly jokes ever 
played upon the people. A tax of 2.2 cents 
a pound on tin plate strikes at every table 
in the country. Added to this a possible 
tin-plate famine due to the lies that have 
been circulated about the great American 
tin-plate “wojks.” and the burden may 
reach an incalculably heavy amount. 
It would be hard in the history of party 
trickery to find an imposture that trifled so 
lightly with the intelligence aud the 


ALL THE PAPERS YOD NEED. 


The above claim on the 8 th page, under 
the heading, “Bonanza Combinations,” Is 
literally true. W ith T hk W k r k ly G lo b e 
you have a family journal that will give 
you all the news, political and general, and 
also provide your wife and children witH 
the most entertaining reading m atter; 
with the Philadelphia Farm Journal, or the 
Springfield Farm and Homo, or tile Farm­ 
er’s Record, you will secure all the informa­ 
tion you seek on how to make farming pay; 
with Mrs. L o g a n ’s Home Magazine, you 
have the most helpful publication, con­ 
ducted wholly in the interest of women. 
Read the offer on the 8 th page carefully, 
and supply at a trifling cost all the reading 
you and your family will need for the rest 
of the year. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE OF THE TIN PLATE 
HOAX. 


A St. Louis newspaper man, intent upon 
furnishing an illustrated descriptive feature 
article for the Eastern press, set out with all 
his tools for the great “American Tin Plate 
Works,” established by that eminent Re­ 
publican manufacturer,Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. 
Arriving at the “works” lie found them 
to consist of a shed 50 feet long, 15 feet 
uude and IO feet high. He was first con­ 
ducted to the “Preparatory Room.” where 
he found several small piles of shoot iron of 
tin plate size, upon which tho “force,” con­ 
sisting of one young man and a boy, was en­ 
gaged. The boy had handed a plate to the 
man. who was rubbing it with a rag. In a 
room next to this he found three more men 
aud two boys. 
This was the "Rubbing 
Room.” 
Iii the third, or “Dipping Room,” the en­ 
terprising reporter came upon a space three 
feet by five, containing the entire plant, 
which consisted of three pots set into a 
furnace, in which were boiling tin. The 
“force” in this room was made up of two 
full-grown men. known as “dippers,” the 
joke ending in their confession that they 
were from Swansea, Wales. 
It is from such establishments that the 
New York Tribune is "already beginning to 
fill the Americ an market.” The joke would 
be simply laughable aid it not promise to 
end very seriously by and by, for the Mc­ 
Kinley duties on tin go into effect on the 


1st of July, and, counting upon an over­ 
stocked market in this country, the Welsh 
manufacturers have agreed to close their 
works during that month. 
Though the tin-plate trade is importing 
very Heavily at present, in anticipation of 
the coming duties, the supply will be quite 
inadequate to meet the enormous demand 
of the canning season. With the Welsh 
works closed, and the American tin-plate 
works merely a figment of the imagination, 
the short supply will force the consumer to 
pay enormous prices, ti he duty having boon 
more than doubled under the new tariff. 
The whole tax will ultimately, of course, be 


BIRDLESS AND LEAFLESS TREES. 
The ravages of the caterpillars in the 
country towns of New England arc little 
less than shocking. Trees in large numbers 
are quite stripped of foliage, many farmers 
having aeglected to burn out the poison 
nests of these devouring parasites till it is 
now too late. 
Using the car rails as a 
smooth road, they are marching all over 
the country. 
And yet, standing under one of these 
doomed trees in the country, one hears the 
constant crack of the busy youngster’s shot­ 
gun, killing every little bird that comes in 
his way. The old farmers say that these 
pests could never have made such head­ 
way years ago, when the trees were full of 
birds, and everybody Knows it is true. As 
with the seals in Alaska, so with the birds 
of the air in New England, there seems to 
be a reckless desire to kill everything that 
comes in the way. The final hill of costs is 
likely to prove a heavy one. 


not read. As he truly says, the thousands pockets of the public as does this “American 
of European operatives thrown out of em- Un plate humbug.” 
ploy by our new tariff have to choose be­ 
tween the poorhouse and the emigrant 
ship. ’T h at ship sails, in nearly all In­ 
stances. to the United States, and her hun­ 
ger-driven cargo—the pauper labor of Eu­ 
rope—is soon in sharp and deadly competi­ 
tion with the American workingman.” 
Perhaps, after all, the moral law holds 
good between nations Is well as individu­ 
als, and quaint Hosba B iglow may have 
hit it somewhere about right when he 
wrote: 
Laborin’ man and laborin’ woman 
Her on* glory an’ on* aham*, 
Er’y thin’ that’s don* Inhuman 
Infer* all on ’em th* sam*. 
But at least we have crashed oar rivals, 
the European manufacturer and capitalist 
employers—haven’t we? 
No. we haven’t. 
W e n d e ll 
P h illip s 
used to say, ‘Capital always knows how to 
take care of itself.’and, as usual, W e n d e ll 
was right 
Congressman 
M cA doo 
tells us what 
happens to the European capitalist em­ 
ployer, when his business over there has 
been McKinleyed out of profitable exist­ 
ence: 
“He closes his factory, counts his 
gains, and goes neither to the emigrant 
ship nor to the poorhouse; but he invests 
his money in a syndicate to purchase Ameri­ 
can lands or industries, and lives contented 
and happy thereafter on the fruits of the 
labor of his American workers.” 
Well may the eloquent New Jerseyman 
ask these questions: “Is It agreat national 
blessing when these gentlemen move their 
manufacturing plants to oar country, bring­ 
ing, despite our contract-labor law, a whole 
force of foreign workers, wrenched from 
their native land by the action of our tariff 
laws? Is their arrival a benefit to American 
labor? 
In some very highly protected 
occupations a considerable portion of tho 
force consists of foreigners who followed a 
transplanted industry. But the American 
farmer feeds them and is benefited-how? 
His prices are fixed in the land they left, 
and he gains no money by feeding them in 
New Jersey instead of in Austria, Italy, 
Wales. France or England.” 
The first army of Europe’s unem ployed- 
forced to the emigrant ship by the McKin­ 
ley act—Is now arriving, and the result is to 
be the largest total of immisrration ever re­ 
corded in our history. 
Who gains? American workingmen or 
women? 
Not much, they don’t. 
The American protected capitalists, do 
they gain? 
Yes. they gain all that is gained at pres­ 
ent. The profits of larger trade and higher 
prices will bo theirs, and the profits of 
cheaper labM will be theirs, too. But pres­ 
ently evenfR y will have to oart;wi*h some 
of these gains to the alien capitalists who 
transfer their capital and plant to this para­ 
dise of protected monopoly. 
Meantime, Mr. L o d g e is but dreaming 
idle dreams when he fancies that the 
drivers of the Juggernaut car of High Pro­ 
tection will ever consent to have its wheels 
blocked by laws prohibiting or serionsly 
diminishing the annual imports of cheap 
labor from Europe. 
•Free trade in labor is the first article in 
the creed of High Protection. 
The Cobden doctrine of buying whatever 
you want to buy in the cheapest market and 
selling whatever you have to sell in the 
dearest market is believed in absolutely by 
the gentlemen out of whom next year "the 
fa t” must be “fried” again for Mr. H arri* 


son’smA some other candidate’s benefit— 
but wljfi an important variation. 
Conn$u£ applied that doctrine to goods— 
to c o rn e d food and the necessaries of life. 
The gentlemen who will furnish “the fat” 
for the Republican frying-pan in 1892, as 
they did in 1888, apply the doctrine to men 
aud women—and children. “ We want to 
buy laborin the cheapest market and sell 
tbe products of its toil in the dearest m ar­ 
ket,” is their revised version of the Cobden 
gospel. 
Mr. L o d g e must be careful how he trifles 
with his party’s Westminster confession of 
faith. No Republican can deny the dogma 
of free trade in labor and retain his standing 
in the High Protection church. 
The Nahant statesman is in danger of be­ 
coming as bad a heretic on this question as 
his 
U nc l e D u d l e y. 


A BICYCLE GIVEN TO BOYS. 


Quite a number of boys and girls are try­ 
ing to secure T h e W e e k ly G lo b e ’s free 
bicycle offered as a premium to any boy or 
girl for 60 yearly subscribers at $1 each. 
And many of them will have tho pleasure, 
this summer, of riding a bicycle gained in 
this way, without cost. 
Boys, be lively and own a bicycle! It will 
give you heaps of fun, and it takes no 
money to get one! Secure 50 subscribers to 
T h e W e e k ly G lo b e at $1 each, and we 
will send it to you free of all expense. 
Do not think that it will be hard to secure 
60 subscribers? It will be easy with a little 
push. All your friends will help you 
Should you not suooeed in getting 50 sub­ 
scriber*, we will credit you with the number 
you do send, and let you pay enough of the 
cost price of the bicycle In cash to make up 
the balance; or we will return a good part 
ot the subscribers’ money that you send as 
a present. 
You will own a bicycle lf you get 60 sub- 
scribers; if you get adless number, you will 
be well paid with some pocket money. 
Read announcement on this page. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


On the subject of amending the Federal 
Constitution, our most esteemed contem­ 
porary the New York World, says: “Propo­ 
sitions to change this or that essential 
feature have been numerous; some few 
have even reached the point of submission, 
but none has been adopted. The stubborn, 
long-continued, insuperable repugnance of 
the American people to any innovation on 
their national form of government is one of 
the most striking facts in our public his­ 
tory.” 
And yet, can the World recall a single case 
in which an amendment to the Constitu­ 
tion has been legally proposed to the peo­ 
ple and rejected by them? 
No doubt the people are conservative, 
and highly value the Constitution as a 
whole, although the last man who helped 
to make it has beep mouldering in the 
grave for many a year. But we do not 
think they have any “stubborn” or "in­ 
superable repugnance” to any “innova­ 
tion’’ which seems for the best. If they had. 
that stubbornness would stamp them as a 
fossilized and non-progressive people, and 
that they certainly are not. 
Proposed amendments have always stuck 
in Congress, and not in the hands of the 
people. 
With profound respect for the judgment 
of the World, we do not believe that the 
people would reject an amendment provid­ 
ing for the election of United States sena­ 
tors by popular vote. On the contrary, we 
think they would adopt it, if presented to 
them, gladly and by an overwhelming ma­ 
jority. 
____________ * 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 
The caterpillar plague is making eastern 
Connecticut look as though swept by fire. 
Where, oh. where is the English sparrow, 
and what is the m atter with Ins appetite? 


M a rcu s T. J o n e s, who is not a Spiritualist 
and who is a well-known, clear-headed 
business man of Providence, writes to a 
Western journal that his Aunt P. and 
Cousin E. did come to his bedside one night 
and talk to him in clear, ringing tones, and 
that he was most certainly wide awake. He 
asks the world to explain it; but the tilings 
that this very wise world cannot explain 
are quito numerous, and perhaps this is one 
--or maybe Mr. J o n e s had been dining out. 


It required a book of 1500 pages to print 
the congratulatory despatches from princes, 
statesmen, generals and civilians received 
by Gen. V on M o lt e r on his last birthday. 
Whether the recording angel placed this 
document on file is among the things un­ 
knowable. 
_______ 


The greater part of the politics now going 
on seems to be inside the churches. To run 
down a heretic or confirm a bishop appar­ 
ently requires almost as much finesse as to 
manage a caucus in the nineteenth ward. 


Some people never learn anything. The 
government is going to make the new postal 
cards smaller than the old ones. Has it 
forgotten that it was the women who caused 
the political overturn last November? 


Perhaps the People’s party, in taking up 
Senator S t a n f o r d , would not be as en- 
, tirely inconsistent as many suppose. The 
j new party believes in obliterating million- 
' naires from our social condition. If S ta n - 
j f o r d conducts a successful campaign as the 
! People’s party candidate, ho will no longer 
I be a millionnaire. It will cost him every 
I cent he has got. Thus there would be one 
! uiillitmnairc the lei*. 


FIRST THOUGHT FOR PARTY 


Blaine Ready to Serve Its 
Best Interests. 


JVoniination. 


American fashion 
of 
being shaken to 
death 
by tho hand; 
and 
it 
would 
be a great blessing to public mon if he 
should produce a revolution to that effect. 
I would not be surprised, if the presidency 
should, after all. go to Mr. Blaine, that he 
would find it rather refreshing to him 
physically.” 
Do you think if Cleveland were a candi­ 
date that Blaine would beat him this time?” 
— —— — 
“I do. Ibellevo Blaine wouln carry New 
| York by many thousands, and that all the 
Editor HfllbVUHfi nPYIPWS til* r i m i e r af old Republican strongholds would rise up 
DHOTI HBIBtcau HffiCHS I i i " MMHCfS OI in ,-ieat strength for him. so that there 
wouldn't be a doubt about any Northwest­ 
ern or far Western State.” 
"Do you not think that the mugwumps 
would rally to the support of Cleveland?” 
“I do not think there are enough of them 
to rally to any purpose. I gave close atten­ 
tion to the election returns of New York In 
November last when there was a mugwump 
vote. It would be proper to use the phrase: 
'The mugwumps were not in it.’ I think 
they are confined chiefly to four newspaper 
offices.” 
“Do you think Mr. Cleveland will be the 
Democratic nominee?” 
"I presume he will be 
He is the member 
of 
tim 
party 
who 
has 
impressed 
himself 
upon 
the old 
Democrats 
all 
over 
tho 
country 
as 
a 
big 
man. 
I do not know that they want to get rid of 
him. but if they did I hardly see how they 
could do it. They will find out West and 
South presently, that they do not care so 
much for free silver after all.” 


Ho was just about teeling himself able 
to return to Washington, where he was anx­ 
ious to be to m eet the President, when the 
gout came on and had him in fetters. 
“The fact is, he has boon well enough to 
have gone to Washington if he could nave 
reached tbe cars without a fatiguing jour­ 
ney. There Is more trouble and weariness 
from going from 70th st.. New York, over 
the pavements of the West Side, crossing 
tho ferry aud going from the landing to the 
cars than there is in the ride from that 
point to the depot in Washington city. 
“Mr. Blaine’s family are apprehensive 
about having him go to Washington now, 
for the spell of hot weather that struck him 
when he came to New York, they think, 
had something to do with making him 
sicK, and now there may be expected any 
day in Washington a spell of the hottest 
summer p o th e r. This 13 why Mrs. Blaine 
is so strong in her desire that Mr. Blaine 
shall getlnto the New England air. 
“You ask me whether I think there is 
anything in the illness that will cause a 
serious change in Mr. Blaine’s plans or pre­ 
vent his going on with his duties as 
secretary of state—in a word,.■with the 
continuation 
with 
his 
career 
as 
a 
public 
man. 
I 
do 
not 
think 
we 
need apprehend 
that. 
The 
elasticity 
of his constitution will 
be manifested 
again I presume. Ho has boon in better 
shape during the last two years than for 
some time before, and there is nothing to 
my knowledge to warrant the belief that 
he will not, after the vacation that he has 
amply earned, go on with his work with 
lull strength. 
“I think we shall find him here in the fall 
on the way to Washington in a condition 
that will be very 
]>Uni)!>olntlns to H i* E n em ies.” 
“Do you think he is going to be a candi­ 
date for tho presidency?” 
“It is my point of Republican policy that 
the presidential question should not be dis­ 
cussed until after March 4 next. 
"I am sure that Mr. Blaine does not han­ 
ker after the presidency. 
"He improves upon the example of Clay 
and Webster by not insisting upon it that 
his party should constantly confer the high­ 
est honors upon him. 
"Ho has more seriously and honestly de­ 
clined presidential candidacies than any 
other American, living or dead. with a sin­ 
gle exception. 
Tnat exception is Gen. 
Sherman, who was tho man Blaine wanted 
to run for the presidency in 1884. 
"I should think if Mr. Blaine were con­ 
vinced that he was tho only Republican 
who could be elected to tho presidency that 
he would withdraw all objections to making 
tho race, and I am of the impression that 
tne circumstances that would implant that 
conviction in the mind of Mr. Blame would 
also persuade the President to the same 
effect, and that the President would himself 
lead the way as a Blaine man.” 
"Should ho be nominated would he be in 
condition to make the fight?” 
"I am well persuaded that he would not 
take a nomination that implied that he 
must go upon the stump as ne did in 1884 
and make speeches in half a dozen States. 
"I don’t think that such a task should be 
set before him or that he would acoept It. I 
do not doubt that he would go to the front 
and make a few speeches. In other days he 
found it delightful to speak in the open air. 
Ile felt that it was a recreation to go out in 
his own State and talk, where he could get 
the flavor of the nine woods. 
"There is no telling how much he would 
do if he were a candidate for the presidency. 
It might be difficult to keep him off rather 
than to get him. But I should think pru­ 
dent friends would advise against it. I am 
quite confident if he ever runs for president 
again 
He Will be Elected. 
He will need, therefore, to save his strength 
for the discharge of the duties of the office.” 
"Do you think, in the physical condition 
he is in, he could endure the performance 
of the duties of the presidential office?” 
“I think he could in this way: Mr. Blaine 
would waste no time in indecisive worry­ 
ing. He would know what he wanted and 
do it promptly. 
He has an admirable 
executive faculty. 
More 
than that he 
would do the reflecting and deciding and 
advise with his cabinet and they would 
have the drudgery to do. 
"He couldn’t wrestle with a million office- 
seekers. 
They would wear out a man as 
tough as a horse, if he would let them. 
He might 
even 
break 
up the great 


Predicts That Harrison Would Support 


the Secretary. 


N ew Y o r k . May 31.—W ith a view of 
ascertaining from a trustworthy source just 
what Secretary Blaine’s condition is and 
what the probable chances of his entering 
upon the race for the presidency are, a rei>- 
resentative of T h e G lo b e today callod upon 
Editor Murat Halstead of the BrooKlyn 
Standard-Union, who has long enjoyed the 
personal friendship of Mr. Blaine. 
No one is probably better acquainted with 
the personal characteristics of the secretarj’ 
than Mr. Halstead, and what he says on the 
subject of Mr, Blaine’s health will be read 
with more than ordinary interest. 
"I saw Mr. Blaine after his arrival in New 
York,” said Mr. Halstead, “and before his 
illness, but I have not seen him since. I 
have not desired to disturb him. My view 
of treating him with the greatest considera­ 
tion is to refrain from pressing myself upon 
him cr putting myself in the way of seeing 
him. 
"I know enough about him to be sure that 
what he needs is rest, and talking by the 
hour on most interesting and exciting 
things 
such 
as 
would 
come 
up 
between 
us 
would 
not 
be 
restful 
for Mr. Blaine. It would assist the public 
to understand Mr. Blaine batter than it 
seems to if it could realize that ho is a man 
of delicate and sensitive organization, 
which is at the same time tenacious and 
elastic, and bached by a constitution that is 
surprisingly strong and full of resources. 
"He is, in a sense, an intense man—hears 
and sees and realizes all there is. 
He is 
affected by influences that would not make 
an impression upon a man of heavy aud 
dull material. Mr. Blaine has the tempera­ 
ment of a genius. 
His hard work is costly 
to him.” 
“You do not credit the story that he has 
been much more dangerously iii than the 
public has been advised?” 
“I am wire he has not. I have reason to 
believe—I know that the members of his 
family have dealt with the papers very 
frankly from the beginning of the illness 
that has excited so much concern. 
“They have been pretty sorely tried by 
the innumerable calls they have received 
and the cross-examination to which they 
have been subjected at all times of the day 
and night. They have been uniformly po­ 
lite and communicative because they have 
appreciated the great public interest in Mr. 
Blaine’s condition and the necessity of sat­ 
isfying it, 
"There are details of sick rooms that they 
have felt it was not worth while to talk 
about. This Is a matter of good taste. One 
may recall many instances in which many 
things have been sent forth from sick 
rooms 
that 
added 
nothing 
to 
the general information and were simply 
needless and offensive. 
There has been 
nothing of this sort in the case of Mr. 
Blaine, and the proper reserve as to talking 
of inconsequent matters is the only restraint 
that has been in the giving out of the in­ 
telligence.” 
"W hat about tho story <jf Mr. Blaine 
being mentally a wreck?" 
"That must have been a 
Cold-Blooded Invention. 
I had two long conversation* with Mr. 
Blame after his arrival ^in New York and 
before he was taken ill. They covered a 
groat deal of ground, and his mind had the 
sparkle that is familiar to all who have 
had the pleasure of listening to him. There 
were reminiscences, arguments, illustra­ 
tions poured out with all the happy faculty 
of expression that is a constant surprise in 
his talk. There is no man whose phrases 
have more force and felicity, and he was as 
brilliant the day before he was ill as I ever 
saw him. 
"The truth is, I believe his illness has 
been exaggerated. He may be in part re­ 
sponsible for this himself. He came from 
Washington very much fatigued, and tho 
parting with his daughter, who sailed for 
Europe, 
was 
a 
trial 
for him. 
Then 
he 
saw 
a 
good 
many 
people, 
and 
his 
condition 
was 
not 
satisfactory. 
He had not been eating regularly. He had 
been hard at work. and instead of taking 
the excessive care of himself that is alleged 
to be one of his peculiarities, he neglected 
himself as no intelligent laborer on the 
streets would nave been likely to do. Then he 
ate a big dinner at Carnegie’s. The next 
morning ne felt bally,had an acute indiges­ 
tion, and his old enemy, gout, lumped in at 
this interval. He has been subject to that 
trouble for a long time, but it is rather an 
annovance than a danger. 


W ALL PAPER GIVEN AWAY. 


Th e Globe Protects Its Subscribers from 


Another Trust, and Helps Them to 


Beautify T h e ir Hom es. 
It is not necessary to buy costly stuffs 
with laboriously worked designs, or to 
fresco, or to paint the bare walls of a room 
in order to make them pleasing to yourself 
and your friends. Art has expended so 
much thought and skill upon wall paper, 
and secured such rich effects, that you can 
cover bare walls with paper and make them 
vie with tho most expensively decorated 
ones of your neighbor in artistic value and 
attractiveness. 
And you can buy walt paper of The Globe 
at a price so low that there is no longer any 
reason for having the walls of any room un­ 
furnished. 
You can receive samples frpm which to 
select a desirable pattern, and order from 
the pattern, without tile trouble and ex­ 
pense of a journey out of town. ‘ 
These wall papers ar© put up in three 
bundles only, and include enough yards to 
paper a room that does not have any doors 
or windows in it, and t horo will be no devia­ 
tion from the following sizes: 
No. I contains enough paper to furnish a 
room 11x9x8, or 320 square feet in a ll 
This is the ordinary small room. 
No. 2 will paper a medium-sized room of 
14x11x9, or 450 square feet. 
No. 3 will paper a large room of 18x14x9, 
or 576 square feet. 
Prices as follows: 
Lot No. I, 81.75. 
Lot No. 2. 82.35. 
Lot No. 3, 82.75. 
The prices include a border nine inches 
deep. The paper will be sent by express, 
the cli argos to be paid by tbe purchaser, but 
orders of 825 and upward will be sent free 
to any railway station in the United States. 
By getting up a club to buy wall paper you 
can take advantage of this and save express 
charges. 
With each order will be sent complete 
and explicit instructions, enabling any one 
to prepare the wall, make the paste aud 
hang the paper as well as any workman can 
do it. 
No orders will be received unless the sub­ 
scriber has sent for samples and selected a 
pattern, or patterns. 
To receive samples 
every subscriber must send 5 cents to prepay 
postage on, samples. 
Address T he W e e k ly G lo b e , Boston, 
Mass. 
. 
___________________ 


BRIDE STEALING. 


Exciting Capture of a W ife Among the 
New Zealanders. 
[Lieut.-Col. A. B. Ellis in June Popular Science 
Monthly,} 
The oblong wedge, the Maori order of 
battle, advanced singing in a low tone and 
gesticulating in what they would have 
called a mild manner. On they advanced, 
tho movement raising no suspicion in the 
breasts of their adversaries, it being part of 
the customary ritual of the war dance, until 
the thin end of the phalanx overlapped the 
Mania and stood between them and the 
gates of the pa. 
Suddenly a change was visible in the 
antics of the Ngatiroa; their gesticulations 
beearn© violent, their eyes protruded, their 
heads were thrown back aud their throats 
uttered a mighty shout. As the cry passed 
their lips a stream of warriors rushed up 
the banks of the gully and joined the 
cluster of their comrades, now swollen to a 
compact mass of 600 men. 
When the Mania realized the ruse prac­ 
ticed upon them, they never for a moment 
thought of giving up the fair cause of the 
incursion withou a struggle. 
Into the pa 
poured both parties—the Mania to rally 
round the girl; the Ngatiroa, except the 
small party expressly told off to carry away 
the lady, seeking every man an opponent to 
wrestle with. 
Each party was anxious to avoid blood­ 
shed, both being "Tribes of the River.” The 
uproar was therefore greater than had they 
been engaged in actual warfare, it being 
more difficult to master a man bv strength 
of muscle than to knock a hole through 
him. 
At length superior numbers prevailed. 
Those who fought around the lady were 
dragged aw ay; she was roughly seized, and 
such a tugging and hauling ensued that, 
had she not been to the manner born, she 
must have been rent in pieces. At last, but 
one young man, a secret admirer of the 
lady, retained his bold. 
An active young fellow, he had so twisted 
his hands and arms into the girl’s hair. aud 
fought so vigorously wtth his legs. that he 
could not be removed until he was knocked 
down senseless. 
The contest ended, and the bride boing 
borne in triumph to the canoes, both parties 
proceeded to pick up their weapons and 
smooth their feathers. Everything had 
been conducted in the most honorable and 
satisfactory manner. 


Kissing the Book. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
The custom of swearing on the Bible 
comes from the ancient Jews, who at first 
touched their phylacteries—small cases con. 
taming strips of parchment inscribed with 
texts from the Old Testament—in taking 
oaths, and later laid their hands on the 
book of the law : and all the various cus­ 
toms of taking oaths in different countries 
have a similar origin. 
The early Anglo-Saxons regarded stones 
as sacred to their gods, therefore laid their 
hands on a pillar of stone. In mediaeval 
times it was customary to touch a relic, and 
this was regarded as giving the oath more 
sacredness than when sworn upon the mis­ 
sal, or prayer book. 
Another custom of the same times was 
swearing by churches. A certain number 
were mentioned, and the attestor was 
obliged to go to each one, take the ring of 
the church door in his hand, and repeat his 
oath. 
The custom of kissing the cross to attest 
an oath has been observed in Russia from 
very early times and has extended into 
other countries. According to the laws of 
tbe Order of the G aiter in the time of Henry 
VHI.. Knights Templar were required in 
taking oath to touch the book and kiss the 
cross. Since the reformation the taking of 
oaths by kissing the Bible has not been per­ 
mitted in Scotland. In other portions of 
Great Britain it i9 the common method. 


W here the Bing Came From. 
[New York Sun.] 
There are two precious stones that tend to 
make the hand look extremely white, and 
these are the emerald and the sapphire. 
Woman, more than ever, are wearing rings 
on their fingers. How many Know where 
the first ring came from. Straight from the 
fai-Y land. A merry sprite, who loved a 
little fairy danced with her on the green 
until he was drunk with moonshine, and he 
lost his ring. It was found by a peasant 
girl and she gave it to her lover, and these 
two were happy ever after. That s the story 
of the first ring. One hopes it will be the 
story of every ring that is ever given for 
dear love’s sake. 
•______ 


Way of the World, 
[New York World.] 
The man whose eyes are good enough to 
see from the bridge that the statue of liberty 
is an inch out of plumb couldn’t possibly 
make out a tired woman standing up before 
him in a bridge car. 


A LOVELL BICYCLE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The above machine, which is offered as a prize to boys 
who secure 50 yearly subscribers, at $1 each, has loop 
frame of steel tubing and 26*inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires; direct butt-ended spokes; 
adjustable cone bearings to both wheels; cone bearings to 
crank shaft axle; detachable slotted cranks; pedals fitted 
with square corrugated rubbers; handle bar and saddle 
adjustable for height; coasters of neat design; chain 
adjustable; detachable wire lantern bracket; detachable 
cross bar. 
It has all the good points of the larger pattern 
safeties, and is built of good material, and finely finished. 
It is the only boy’s safety with a 26-inch wheel and hollow 
steel-drop frame that sells at its price. 
Each machine sup­ 
plied with tool bag, wrench and oil can. 


FREE 
FOR 50 SUBSCRIBERS AT $1 EACH. 


The Weekly Globe will give the Lovell Safety Bicycle, 
engraved and described above, to any Boy or Girl who will 
secure 50 yearly subscribers at $ 1 . 
It will be delivered, 
free of express or freight charges, to any home in New 
England. 
Outside of New England, the express or freight 
charges will be paid by the sender of club. 


FREE 
FOR 50 SUBSCRIBERS AT $1 EACH. 


Every boy wishes to own a bicycle, for pleasure and 
health, and 
The Weekly Globe will help him to one that 
will not cost him a cent. 
He will only have to devote his 
spare hours out of school for a little while to gettingyearly 
subscribers. 
He can get subscribers in his own town, in 
adjoining towns, or anywhere. 
He can get subscribers 
easily, and own as good a bicycle as there is in his town. 
Only 50 subscribers at $ 1 each will secure it free. 
Send 
for all the sample copies you need. 
Address 
T H E W E E K L Y GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


STRON GER THAN GIANTS. 


So many young Swedes of both sexes are 
emigr.Vting to the United State* that the 
government of Sweden fears the country 
will ultimately bo depopulated of native 
citizens. 
This alarm seems not to have 
reached Italy and Hungary yet. 


The Dl-Treated Child. 
A child 12 year* old, living alone with her father, 
I* treated badly by him. until her life Is In danger. 
Can an elder brother, who Is able and willing to 
support her, take her away legally, and how? 
e . d . w. 


Mutt first apply to Probate Court for guardian­ 
ship. 
_______ 


Tho Broken Contract. 
To W. C.—You can sue Y. for breach of contract, 
and can probably recover damages. 


He W ill, Sir. 
A man comes to the United States from another 
country and his little boy comes with him—man and 
boy both born in a foreign country. Th* man is 
naturalised her* and beoomes a citizen. Will the 
boy be a full-fledged citizen when he be con. eg of 
age? 
_______ 
* 
W e t m o u t h . 


M ust have License from Board of Health. 
Are people according to la w a llo w e d to keep h e n s 
w ith in th e c ity lim its? 
h . 


Should Have Notified Him First. 
I bnllt a fence on line between a neighbor and my­ 
self without notifying him. Ile refuses to pay for 
part of same. Can I collect it In any way from him? 


The Sold Out Tenant. 
I rented a house of E, was sick and got behind two 
months on rent, and E sold it. 
He did not tell us at 
all, but left it to the boyer to give us Information. 
Now can he by law collect that rent? He has called 
since we moved and asked us for the rent on Sun­ 
day. Can he get anything out of me. 
Red. 


It was not necessary that you should be notified. 
The seller can collect of you up to date of sale. 


The Dunning Postal Card. 
Today I received on a postal card a notice to call 
and settle a claim from the assignees of a firm that 
I never had any dealings with. 
Is it legal for then 
to send such a notice, and Is there any redress for 
the party receiving It? ___ 
iv. *. c. 


Such cards cannot legally be mailed, but I know 
of no redress for you?_______ 


A Schemer. 
I have a scheme, which is as follows: I select a 
certain chapter Jn a certain book, and select certain 
letters to be counted. The first 20, say, who count 
correctly, will receive prizes. 
The conditions for 
entering are rhot eaoh person enclose, with las or 
lier list, a small sum of money. Now, will that be a 
legal business? Will It require a lioen»e? Suppos­ 
ing it is not legal, lf I give a small novelty to each 
one, will that be legal? 
S c h e m e*. 


Not legal if novelty Is not equal in valno to the 
cash. Could not get a license for such a scheme. 


He Paid a Poll Tax. 
“J. F. H.”—Intentions are good things, and fre­ 
quently govern in matters of taxation; but the fact 
is you have been a resident of Massachusetts for 
two years, having no present intention of returning 
to Kentucky, and may never go back there, so I am 
of the opinion you are rightfully assessed, according 
to laws of this State, lf you were still keeping up 
your right to citizenship in Kentucky the case might 
be a little dlffcrent. 


He is a Citizen, but Cannot Vote. 
My cousin came to this country 15 or 20 years 
ago; is a property owner and has paid taxes in this 
town since that time. He has hit papera put, bitt 
can neither read nor write. Is he an American 
cltl*en? 
SPERO. 


The Pointer’s Money. 
I am a painter. I worked for a man two week* on 
a building, and he went away without paying. Can 
I collect from tbs man that owns the building, and 
how? I put one coat on the building. Will I have 
to finish before I can get money? 
Paster. 


Yes 
You can put on a mechanic’s lien, unless 
more than 30 days have gone by ainee you left off 
work, Yon don't need to finish. 


One Man Lifted a Platform w ith 18 
Men on It. 
Thoro are 30 strong men at least now 
prominently before the public, says the New 
York Herald. 
LouisCyr, Samson, Sandow,Cyclops.Ken­ 
nedy, Ajax, Herrmann, Sebastian Miller, 
Milo, Marks, Hercules, Dodnetti, Andrew 
Hull, Wilson, Ayres, Montgomery and Franz 
Staher are a few of the best known of the 
number. 
At the head of the list, probably, is Louis 
Cyr, the Alsatian. Cyr has lifted more dead 
weight than any man living. He has put up 
weights in all kinds of ways known, and is 
believed to have demonstrated his superi­ 
ority to his brother strong men conclusively. 
Some of his most remarkable recent deeds 
of strength are these: Putting up a dumb 
bell weighing 1 0 2 pounds, lifting it with 
one hand with ease, and holding it out hori­ 
zontal from the shoulder at a perfect right 
angle to his body. 
A little later the sam o day Cyr lifted a 
foot from the floor a 102-pound bell, a 232- 
pound bell and a m an w eighing 150 pounds 
w ith one finger, the aggregate weight of the 
lot being 484 pounds. 
This feat is tho rec­ 
ord of oue-lii’ger lifting. 
Again that day Cyr balanced his wife, 
weighing 118 pounds, oil his chin, Mine. 
Cyr standing on a ladder while he accom­ 
plished this act. Since that time Cyr has 
curled up with one hand a bell weighing 
265 pounds, curling the bell fairly from the 
floor to a nill arm ’s length above his head 
and not getting under tne Iron and pushing 
it un. T nat a I.-9 is the record of one hand 
curling a bell. 
But tile Alsatian Hercules’ most wonder­ 
ful exhibition of strength was the lifting of 
a platform holding 18 men a foot clear of 
the skids, the entire lift registering 3539 
pounds. 
__ 


UNCLE SAM’S FISHES. 


How They are D istributed in the Rivers 
of the Country. 
[Philadelphia Time*.] 
This warm spring weather tempt* most 
boys and girls out of doors. And doubtless 
the thoughts of many of them turn to pleas­ 
ant expeditions along the bank of Borne 
shaded stream. But it is to boys in the 
country that this season is one of peculiar 
interest. 
There is no picture as bright with life as 
that of a couutrv Jad whose sun-bumed 
cheeks are flushed with health, with brown 
feet in the rocky stream and a battered 
straw hat half-shading the laughing eyes. 
But to complete it. one should add a home­ 
made fishing rod and an old tomato can full 
oi bait—and a small, yellow, stub tailed dog 
in tile background. 
Then the portrait of 
youth’s happy springtime is perfect. 
Fishing is, no doubt, one of the most 
pleasant of amwsements when 
one has 
good luck. And those that are fond of the 
sport would scarcely fail to feel an interest 
in tl\o work of the United States fish com­ 
mission. 
This branch of our government occupies 
in Washington a square brick building, 
very plain in its external appearance. On 
the first floor are long rows of tables, upon 
which large glass boxes or aquariums are 
placed. These boxes are prettily decorated 
with sand and little grottoes of stones and 
fern-like plants that grow in water. 
W ithin the tanks are little fishes darting 
about—perch, bright sunfish, flashing gold 
ones—fishes of all shades and hues. 
On other tables are tall glass bottles filled 
with eggs in the process of hatching. These 
jars are only from a foot and a half to two 
feet high, yet they are capable of holding 
each several million fish eggs. When the 
eggs are hatched, which occurs in a few 
days’ lime. the young fish are drawn off into 
another bottle bv aid of a syphon. 
Then, beiug placed in largo cans capable 
of holding about 16 gallons of water, they 
are shipped into different parts of the coun­ 
try. For this purpose a special car belong­ 
ing to the commission is used. 
The object of this service is to breed fish 
in 
order 
to 
supply 
some 
of 
the 
waste from 
those caught and also to 
stock 
rivers 
with new varieties. 
For 
instance 
in 
some 
rivers 
salmon 
have never been seen. 
Now, those little 
'fishes are brought and placed by the com­ 
missioner in these rivers, and in a few 
years the water gives a bountiful supply of 
them. Thus diff erent varieties are carried 
to all parts of the country and the rivers of 
the different States kept from becoming 
depopulated. 
The eggs hatched in the building are 
drawn from the fishes caught in the Poto­ 
mac and afterwards released. Til us the fish 
is still suitable for food, and the eggs. which 
would otherwise be destroyed, are used in 
multiplying the fish supply of the world. 


There W ere No Objections. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
"If any here present,” said the officiating 
clergyman, “can show just cause why this 
man and this woman may not lawfully be 
joined together let him speak or forever 
hold his peace.” 
Tiro groom, Mr. Lariat of Arizona, e q ­ 
ually laid a cair of large revolvers on the 
railing in front of him aud the ceremony 
proceeded. 
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Everybody know* that the watch movement* 
made *t W altham, Maos., and Elgin, 111., are the 
best in the world, ami to get a watch with a gen- 
line Waltham or Elgin movement is an object of 
ambition abroad as well aa here. Trading on thia 
ambition, the country has jpen flooded with 
cheap imitations of genuine American movements, 
which unscrupulous dealers advertits in such a 
way that the purchaser thinks he is getting a 
genuine W altham or Elgin watch 1 in faot, he 
merely get* one of the same style. 
Over one-half of tho people of the United State* 
must buy by mail, or wait for week* and month* 
before they can get to a storekeeper. 
Not one- 
quarter are within reach of a store where they 
can make any selection, and the chances are that 
they do not know where to send for what they 
want with any certainty that they will be hon­ 
estly treated. 
The WEEKLY GLOBE believes th at it is doing 
a pnblic service when it offers genuine Waltham 
and Elgin watches to its subscribers a t prices 
which put accurate timekeepers within the reach 
of everybody, 
The WEEKLY GLOBE can furnish any style 
of watch made at Waltham or Elgin, but from 
tho many different styles it has selooted a few 
which represent exceptional value for the money 
invested. 
There are half a dozen great case 
companies in the country that make solid gold, 
gold-filled, silver and nickel-silver oases. Every 
one knows what a solid gold or a solid silver case 
is, and The Weekly Globe assures its readers 
that the gold-filled and nickel-silver oases are fast 
driving the old-fashioned ‘'solid " cases out of the 
market, A gold-fllled cass is made by rolling two 
plates of solid gold upon a plate of fine composi­ 
tion metal. A nickel-silver case is mads of a 
composition of nickel and other metals, and it is 
a solid, not a plated casa. 
► 
We now come to our offers. All our thatches 
•re stem-winding and setting. 
O F F E R NO. I. 
A seven jewelled Waltham or Elgin movement 
of the latest patters, patent pinion, compensation 
balance and hardened hair spring, cased as fol­ 
low* 
Open face. Hunting. 
In nickel silver rase.........................§6 90 
In gold filled 15-year case, en­ 
graved 
12.95 
In 14U, 20 year caw ........... 
In 14k, 20-year case engraved.. . .18.00 
In solid 14k gold case, 14 dw t.. 
In solid coin stiver (3 oz.) case... 12.70 
O F F E R i 
A full (16) jewelled Wall 
movement, patent regulator, compensation bol 
•nee, safety pinion, B reguethair spring har­ 
dened and tempered in form, 4 pairs jewels in 
settings, cased as follows: 
Open Die*. Hunting. 
In nickel silver case.......................§11.45 
In gold filled 15 year case, en­ 
graved.............................................*.17.85 
In 14k gold filled 20-year case 
20.00 
In 14k. gold filled 20-year case en­ 
graved ............................................... 22.40 
In solid 14k gold case, 40 dw t. . . . 
Iii solid ooln silver (3 oz.) cise,. .. 17.40 
O F F E R NO. 3. 
A fall (19) jewelled movement, from one of 
the great factories 
at 
Waltham 
or 
E lgiq 
adjusted at the factory to hoat, odd and posi­ 
tion, full niokel compensation balance, patent 
*afety pinion, Breguet hair spring, hardened anil 
tempered in form. Upon this movsmcmt time and 
money have been literally squandered to bring it 
to perfection. This movement comes cased as 
follows! 
Open face. Hunting. 
In nickel silver oa*e................... §16.00 
Ingold filled 15-year cise,engraved 21.15 
In gold filled 20 year case.............. 23.50 
la gold filled 20-year case. engraved 25.90 
In solid 14k. gold caw. 40 dw t................... 
In solid coin silver (3-oz.) case... . 20.90 
LADIES' WATCHES. 


Offer Mo. 4. 


A handsome movement, ladies' size, 7 jewels 
compensation balance and safety pinion, from one 
cf the great factories at Waltham or Elgin, CR?ed 
as follows: 
II jilting. 
In gcUd-flllcd case, guaranteed 15 years, 
engraved........................................................ 815 30 
In 14k. gold-fllled 20-year case........................ *5.90 
In 14k. gold-filled 20-year case, engraved. .. 13.00 
In solid gold, 14k., 17Va lo IO dwt. case. en. 
graved............................................................ 2 4 .0 O 
Offer No. 5. 
A magnificent 13-jewelled movement (3 p~s. 
in settings), with compensation balance and ell 
ether improvements, oaBed as follows: 
Hunting. 
In gold-filled 15-year ca**, engraved...............813.00 
In 14k. gold-filled 20-ve.u case 
*................ 20.60 
In 14k. gold-filled 20-year case, engraved. .. 22.70 
In solid gold, 14k.. 17Vs to 18 dwt. case, en­ 
graved............................................................ 23.00 


The demand for watch chains ha3 made it easier 
to supply than to refuse it. After the examina 
tion of a large number of styles and qualities tho 
following chains have been selected I Thor ave 
all of genuine rolled gold, and they are made by 
rolling solid plates of gold around a piece of wire, 
which is then drawn out to the aile wanted for 
the chain. The genuine rolled plate wears for 
years, hut the market is flooded with oheap imita­ 
tions* In electroplate and fire gilt th at must be 
avoided, 
No. I i* a men's chain, with twisted open links, 
known as a "trace ohain." I t has a beautiful bar 
and an attachm ent for a charm, sent by mail for 
$1.60. 
No. 2 is a men's chain with links twisted closely 
together, known as a 'curb ohain." I t also ha* 
an attachment for a charm, and is a very showy 
ohain indeed. 
Sent by mail for $2.50. 
No. 3 ie a ladies' fob-chain, with dose links and 
pendant in the shape of a berry made of gold 
beads, Sent by mail for $1.95. 
No. 4 is like No. 3, with pendant in the shape 
of a cube made of golden lace work. 
Sent by 
mail for $1 .86. 
No. 5 is a ladies' fob-chain made of woven wire, 
with pendant in the shape of an open fan, 
Sent 
by mail for $2,35. 
POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


(I) I n o r d e r in g , give n u m b e r o f offer 
a n d su tta w h e th e r y o u w is h o p e u -fa c e 
or h u n tin g ease, m e n ’s o r la d ie s ’ site ; 
also s ta te p ric e . ^ O rd e r c h a in s o n a sep ­ 
a ra te slip . 


(3) 
T h is o ffer is o p en o n ly to su b sc rib ­ 
ers, 
A n y su b scrib er to T H U W E E K L V 
G L O B E m a y b u y a lt th.• m a tc h es he 
w ish e s fo r h im s e lf o r h is fr ie n d s . 


(S ) A'o su b sc rip tio n is in c lu d e d in the 
p rice p a id . 


(4) E v e r y w a tc h se n t o u t 
w ill be in 
p e rfe c t o rd er. 
I f it is d a m a g e d in th e 
m a ils , se n d it b a ck w ith in 9 4 h o u rs 
u n d it w ill be r e p a ire d fr e e o f charge. 


(5) I t w ill ta k e fr o m 3 to IO d a y s to 
fill ea ch o rd er. 


(6 ) Every Watch and Chain de­ 


livered at your Post Office free on 


receipt of price. 


Send al! orders to 


§24 TO 
27.10 
29 AO 
4S.v.m) 
21.15 


B O S T O N , 
M A S S . 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Jen. Grosvenor Insists on 
Restricted Immigration. 


Ex-President Hayes in a Bad Condition 


— Irish Federation. 


Brief Notes of Minor Happenings in 


Every State. 


Washington, May 27.—“It is time this 
government did something in the m atter of 
regulating immigration,” said Gen. Grosve­ 
nor, chairman of the commission recently 
appointed by Secretary Foster to investi­ 
gate aud report upon European immigra­ 
tion to the United States. 
“Just what is specifically expected of 
the commission.” continued the general, 
"I do not know, for we have not yet received 
our instructions, but I do know that there is 
pressing necessity for action on the part of 
the authorities. 
"Never was any country the receptacle 
for such a stream of immigration as is pour 
ing in on us now. All our previous records 
as a receptacle are being eclipsed. 
"The increase which has become so ap­ 
parent of late bas its origin principally in 
southern Italy, and as most of the material 
now arriving is uon-assimilative something 
must be done to decrease the volume. 
"The labor organizations complain that 
sufficient employment cannot be secured 
for the people already here, and there is a 
very general demand for more rigid immi­ 
gration laws. 
"The country is rapidly becoming too 
strongly tainted with foreign odors. Take 
Wisconsin as an instance—a State that is 
almost a European province. The people 
there demand the conduct of the schools rn 
a foreign tongue, and give other marked 
evidences of their alienism. 
"In a little while they will lutist on hav­ 
ing the records of their Legislature kept in 
their non-American language, and on top of 
this will come an endeavor to have the 
courts operate in the language or languages 
native to other lands than ours. 
"This is all wrong. We cannot afford to 
welcome those who will not bo of us.” 


T H E LAST ADMIRAL. 


Sketch of Com. Irw in’s Career* in the 
Navy. 
Rear Admiral John Irwin, who has re- 
:nntly been promoted from the cank of com­ 
modore, is an old salt of 44 years’ service. 
He was born hi Philadelphia Sept. ie, 1832, 
and was appointed a midshipman on the 
crusier 
Cumberland 
in 
1847. 
From 
that year until 1863 he served on the 
Cumberland, St. Lawrence, John Adams. 
Fulton, 
Savannah 
and 
Wabash, 
and 
during the Civil War the young officer 
was engaged in toe capture of Forts Walker 
and Beauregard at Hatteras Inlet 
and 
Forts Royal. Ferry and Pulaski. He com­ 
manded the Newbern, Gettysburg, Yantic, 
Sabine and Pensacola in the North Atlantic 
and Pacific squadrons from 1868 to 1879. 
In 1872 Commander Irwin was in command 
of League Island, and from 1879 to 1883, as 
captain, he was in command of the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. From 1884 to 1888 he 
was president of the board of inspection of 
California. Cant. Irwin became a commo­ 
dore in 1886, and previous to his last pro­ 
motion he was in command of the naval 
forts on the north Pacific coast. 


FOUND A FT E R FO RTY YEARS. 


Body of G irl in an Indiana Swamp Fully 
Preserved. 
Waunatah, Ind., May 29.—Mary Jane 
Srier disappeared from her father’s home, 
;wo miles south of here, nearly 40 years 
igo. 
Yesterday her body was recovered in an 
abandoned bog iron-ore pit, without one 
vestige of change from the appearance it 
had known in life. The last shred of cloth­ 
ing was long ago destroyed by action of the 
water in which she met her death, but the 
same chemicals which removed the gar­ 
ments preserved the flesh. 
Not only is the contour of the form perfect 
as in life, h u t even the oolor has remained 
unchanged. The arms and shoulders are 
white as marble, the hands brown, and one 
of them still bears the stain of the berries 
with whioh she was working the afternoon 
of her disappearance. 
Tho cheeks are slightly brown, but suf­ 
fused with a ruddy blush. Were it not for 
the unsightly cavities that once contained 
the eyes, that petrified frame which has 
lam almost half a century in the soil would 
appear the peacefully sleeping figure of a 
healthy, handsome young woman. 
Will Strunk, who made the discovery 
while digging post-holes for a fence, took 
his pocket-knife and struck lightly on the 
exposed shoulder. The sound emitted was 
the hard metallic ring that comes of a blow 
on a stone. 
Nicholas Grier, her 80-year-old father, 
identified Mary. 
_______ 


A L E T T E R OF R EG R ET, 


W hich Shows that the “ A utocrat” is 
F ull of W it aa of Years. 
At the Unitarian festival in Boston on 
Thursday, the following letter of regret was 
read from the inimitable "Autocrat” : 
296 Beacon St., I 
May 23,1891. 
J 
D ea* Mb. E des—I am very sorry that I 
cannot be with you at the Unitarian festival, 
for I have always had a good time at those 
annual meetings and often done my best to 
try to render them agreeable. I hope that 
the company will understand that my ab­ 
sence is due to personal reasons and not 
to any lack of eloquence, perseverance and 
persuasive power on your part. 
Your 
yearly visit has always been a source 
of pleasure to me, and never more so 
than this year, for good works seem to agree 
with you and you never looked so young 
and blooming. I believe the remembrance 
of last year’s banquet keens you rosy and 
vigorous for one-half the year and the an­ 
ticipation of the feast to come supports you 
in lusty health during the other half. 
With me I regret to say it is somewhat dif­ 
ferent. My senses, if not my wit, have paid 
their tribute to time. I am not, it is true, 
the blind mendicant for whom, according to 
the veracious penny-a-liner, our good Dr. 
Peabody took me when he threw the quarter 
»f a dollar in my hat. 
But they that 
look out at the windows begin to feel as if 
:he windows wanted washing, to say the 
;east. I could not see all the bright faces 
juite so clearly as I could before the big 
units had climbed up the back of my de­ 
cades. I could not hear the lively sayings 
quite so well as I could before my locks 
went unanimously for unlimited silver coin­ 
age. So you must allow me to wait and 
read in the morning papers of all that you 
say and do, and in the meantime accept my 
cordial wishes for the success and enjoy­ 
ment of the meeting and the welfare and 
long-continued prosperity of the associa­ 
tion. Believe me, yours very truly, 
Oliver W endell Holmes. 


AN OTHER IR ISH FED ERA TIO N 


Dispute Over the Proper M ethods of 
Sending Money. 
New York, May 29.—Representatives of 
Irish-American societies met at tile resi­ 
dence of Dr. T. A. Emmet. 80 Madison av., 
last night, and completed the organization 
of the National Irish Federation of America. 
Eugene Kelly presided. 
Mr. Kelly made an address, in which he 
advised tolerance and prudence toward all, 
but a firm stand and practical sympathy for 
the majority of the Irish Parliamentary 
party. 
in accordance with a report from the com­ 
mittee on organization, the number of trus­ 
tees was increased from eight to 12, and the 
number of vice-presidents was increased to 
one from each State and Territory. 
An order was obtained from Judge Pratt 
in Brooklyn on Tuesday requiring Eugene 
Kelly to show cause why an injunction 
should not be granted restraining him from 
paying any of the money raised as a result 
of Dillon and O’Brien’s mission to this 
country last November, to Justin McCarthy 
and his supporters. 
, 
The motiou was made by W. L. O’Neill. 
The complaint alleges the intention of 
Mr. Kelly to transmit to McCarthy $15,OOO 
without consulting representatives of in­ 
terested Irish societies. 
This motion is presumably backed by 
partisans of Parnell, who say that tho 
proper channels of transmission of money 
were expressly approved by Dillon and 
O’Brien, who named Messrs. Kenney and 
Webb joint treasurers, representing both 
factions of the party. 


A PR ESB Y TER IA N H ERETIC. 


Dr. Briggs’ Confirmation as Professor of 
Union Sem inary Refused. 
The notable session of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Detroit, which had to 
deal with the orthodoxy of the views of 
Prof. Briggs of Union .Seminary, was held 
last week. Judge Breckenridge of the Mis­ 
souri synod dropped dead while sh ak in g on 


the subject on Thursday. Ultimately the 
assembly refused to confirm Prof. Briggs’ 
appointment by an overwhelming majority. 
The professor sailed for Europe on Saturday 
for a long rest. 
The general commissioners to the Pres­ 
byterian assembly enjoyed a perfect Sun­ 
day. The greatest interest centred in tho 
sermon delivered in tho morning bv Dr. 
Parkhurstof New York in the Fort Street 
Prespyterian church. 
His discourse Inst 
Sunday was sent out iii a garbled man­ 
ner. and had subjected him to a great deal 
of harsh criticism. But his simple, affec­ 
tionate speech in tho assembly on Friday, 
when liespoko in favor of Dr. Worcester’s 
motion, won for him m any friends, and 
today, though at the outset he seemed 
somewhat oppressed by his environment, he 
soon had the audience in sympathy with 
his thoughts. 
Ho said at the beginning that he had not 
been able to prepare a new sermon for the 
occasion, but would deliver one that he 
preached soveral weeks ago in his own pul- 
pil. His text was I. Corinthians, xiii., 9. IO. 
and his theme was "Partial Knowledge." 
While there was no direct reference to the 
exciting debato of the last three days, those 
who knew of tho preacher s friendship for 
Dr. Briggs concluded that be was in the 
sneakers mind when the sermon was writ­ 
ten.Heresy was declared to be orthodoxy 
in the bud, and orthodoxy heresy gone to 
seed. and a Christ was said to have been 
the most arrogant heretic of His time. 
The sermon in the main was deeply spirit­ 
ual and many clergymen, including not a 
few from Princeton, thanked Dr. Parkhurst 
for his helpful words. 


Students Fight a Fatal Duel. 
Augusta* Ga., May 29.—News of a duel 
at Hiawassee College, in Lounse county, 40 
miles from the railroad, has just been re­ 
ceived here. 
During the spring a rivalry sprung un be­ 
tween John Ward and Alexander Brown, 
who were contesting for the places of honor. 
The quarrel was intensified bv a dispute 
about a young woman. 
Wednesday night was commencement. 
The cheering which greeted tile rival stu­ 
dents made them more envious, aud at the 
conclusion of the exercises they proposed 
to settle their differences with knives. 
They went about COO yards beyond the 
town’s limits and fell upon each other with 
their knives. 
For some time the hacking was kept up, 
and finally Ward made a plunge into 
Brown’s ribs, tim knife penetrating to the 
heart. 
Brown fell dead in the arms of his assail­ 
ant. and each was taken away by some of 
the bystanders. 
The young men belong to highly respected 
families of that section. 


Deceased W ife’s Sister in Trouble. 
Chicago, May 29.—A $2r>,000 suit has 
been begun in the Circuit Court by Miss 
Ruth A Tilton vs. Albert J. Stearns, who is 
connected with a manufacturing company, 
for breach of promise. 
Tho plaintiff is the daughter of a retired 
board of trade man. She is prepossessing in 
appearance and 23 years old. 
Her sister 
was Stearns' first wife. 
She assets that she nursed the sister 
when the latter was dying, and took care 
of the three children. 
Alter her sister's 
death she continued her service, at Steam s’ 
request, and she asserts that lie promised 
marriage, but Marco last he went East and 
married another woman. 


President of a National Bank Arrested. 
Pun,adelphia,May 28.—Francis W. Ken­ 
nedy, president of the suspended Spring 
Garden National Bank, was arrested this 
morning on a warrant sworn out by Bank 
Examiner Drew, charging him with m ak­ 
ing false entries in the books, false returns 
to the comptroller of the currency, and with 
the embezzlement of $100,000 and upwards 
of the bank’s funds. Henry II. Kennedy, 
oashier of the bank, and brother of the 
president, 
was 
also ■ arrested, 
charged 
with conspiracy with Francis W. Ken­ 
nedy to make raise entries, false returns, 
and with making both. When tho two ac­ 
cused men heard that tho warrants were 
out for their arrest,they at once went before 
United States Commissioner Bell and gave 
themselves into custody. Counsel for the 
Kennedys stated that they were willing to 
waive a hearing and enter into bonds for 
their appearance at court. Commissioner 
Bell declined to allow them to waive a hear­ 
ing, and fixed the bail of Francis Kennedy 
at $20,000, and that of Henry Kennedy at 
$16,000 for a hearing. 


Rutherford B. Hayes Afflicted. 
New Y ork, May 28.—Rutherford B. 
Hayes, ex-president of the United States, 
suffered last winter with a severe attack of 
the grip. He was confined to his home in 
Fremont, 0., for several weeks, and when 
he came forth again he was afflicted, as 
so many other viotinis of the insidious Rus­ 
sian malady have been, by a mental disor­ 
der. 
It should be stated that fijr. Hayes is not 
insane, that he is not incapacitated to take 
care of his ordinary affairs, but it true that 
his mind has become affected to such an ex­ 
tent that his power of recollection has 
almost vanished. 
Mr. Hayes cannot converse for more than 
a minute at a time without absolutely for­ 
getting the subject under consideration. 
Even then on most occasions he has com­ 
pletely forgotten what he had just been 
talking about. Mr. Hayes was in town last 
week, stopping at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Mr. Hayes acknowledged that his mem­ 
ory was very poor, and his actions as he 
tried to recall tile doings of the trustees of 
the Slater fund, of which he is a member, 
confirmed his words. 


Canadian Fisheries Report. 
Ottawa, Ont., May 28.—The Dominion 
fisheries report has just been issued. The 
total value of the fisheries for 1890 is given 
as $17,714,902, as against $17,655,256 in 
1889, showing an increase of $59,64(5.30. 
The total value of tho marine fur fishery rn 
Behring sea 
and adjoining waters was 
$510,111. showing a total catch of 54.853 
seals. The number of fur seals caught by 
foreign vessels and disposed of in Victoria 
was 3474. of which all but 294 were caught 
in Behring sea. The total value of the 
Canadian seal catch was increased $177,- 
661, owing to the advance of $1 per skin 
and the increase of 11,181 skins in the 
catch. 
______ 


The W eather Bureau All Right. 
Washington, May 23.—Gen. 
A. 
W. 
Greely, chief signal officer of the army, has 
returned to this city from his extended tour 
of inspection among the signal stations of 
the South and West, and has reported to 
Secretary Proctor that he found everything 
in excellent shape. 
There was a screw 
loose here aud there, he says, out the 
great machine was generally 
working 
smoothly. 
He is actively making prep­ 
arations 
for 
the 
transfer 
of 
the 
weather bureau to the Agricultural De­ 
partment, and has detailed Caph Craig to 
hunt for new quarters for thesignal service. 
No selection has been made as yet of a chief 
of the weather service, and a good deal of 
competition is going on for the place. It will 
be a presidential appointment, and will not 
take effect until the last of July, when the 
transfer takes place by the operation of law. 
Gen. Greely is urged as the proper head of 
the bureau, and it may be tbat he will be 
detailed for this duty, to continue for a time, 
as the act permits. 


Notes. 
At the Pratt mines, Ala.., Tuesday after­ 
noon. three desperate negro convicts made 
an effort to escape from the guards in charge 
of them. The latter fired on them, and two 
of the prisoners, Harry O’Hare ami Reuben 
Hannon, fell dead in their tracks. 
The 
other, Perry Ingraham, escaped. These two 
make 13 prisoners who have been killed at 
these mines within a week. H ie Governor 
has instituted an investigation into the 
other cases. 
Charitable church people, Iqd by Rev. Dr. 
Smock, leased the home cf tile late Bishop 
Whitehouse, 445 V Ellington boulevard, 
Chicago, for the purpose of establishing 
a refuge for erring women,but the residents 
of the neighborhood, comprising some of 
the most aristocratic famines of the city, 
are making a vigorous protest against such 
a step, which they characterize as "an in­ 
sult to the neighborhood.” 
Robert Strabn, the colored messenger in 
the Treasury Department, who it has been 
charged received $200 from tile man Smith 
as a consideration f o r tis appointment to a 
position in the pension office through Green 
R. Raum, Jr., has resigned by request of the 
secretary', the resignation to take effect 
May 30. 
Secretary Proctor has gone to Vermont 
for a few days. 
Gen. Longstreet has been so ill for the 
last few weeks that he has given up work 
on his history of the “Confederate War." 
Rev. Sam Jones says he can cure Jay 
Gould’s neuralgia, and tho recetpe is “for 
Mr. Gould to pay $120,000,000 into charity.’’ 
Gen. B. B. Eggleston, aired 73. died at his 
home in Wichita, Kan.. Wednesday, of the 
grip. hi the war he was chief of cavalry of 
the South, and received the surrender of 
Col. Glenn at Atlanta, and at tor ward be 
came military governor there. 
The jury in the case of Pasquelina Rober- 
telo, the Italian girl on trial for the murder 
of her lover, Nicolo Pierro, brought in a ver­ 
dict of not guilty.JJThe verdict was received 
with applause. Pasquelina’s mother fainted. 
Several men were taken into custody be­ 
cause of the applause, but were subse­ 
quently released. Pasquelina was married 
on Saturday. 
Tho elevated railroads in New York city, 
which co'it loss than $17,000,000, are 
stocked and bonded for more than fGO.OOO,- 


000. Th® steam railroads in the country 
cost, on paper, says Gen. Rush C. Hawk ins 
in the North American, $0,031,458,146, of 
which 
two-fifths represent 
water. The 
street railroads of the country, horse, cable 
and elactrlc, have not cost over $110,000 
per mile, but they are stocked and bonded 
unto about $400,000. 
Samuel Noble, founder of Anniston. Ala., 
is being immortalized in granite for that 
I city. Tim statue represents him as stand­ 
ing beside a pile of pig-iron stacked up liko 
cordwood.1 
Ex-Mayor Cakey Hall’s advent into New 
York is his first since tho days of the Tweed 
ring. When he left the metropolis, many 
years ago, his hair was coal black. Now it 
and his mustaono are snow white. 
Before a meeting of the Catholic Histori­ 
cal Society in Now York, Father W alter of 
St. Patrick’s church in Washington, who 
was the confessor of Mrs. Surratt, connected 
with President Lincoln’s assassination, says 
he believes the woman died perfectly inno­ 
cent of the crime she was charged with. 
Mr. Effingham B. Sutton, the founder of 
the pioneer line of clippar ships between 
New York and California, died on Wednes­ 
day in New York. Ho was 74 years old. 
Cardinal Gibbons, according to a despatch 
from Bryantown, Md., was taken ill at the 
parochial residence of St. Mary's church at 
that place with malarial trouble. The at­ 
tendant physician. Dr. Lewis C. Carrico^ ad­ 
vised to discontinue his episcopal visits 
through the lower counties of Maryland 
until lie should regain his strength. 
Dr. John B. Hamilton, surgeon-general of 
the Marine Hospital service, has resigned 
that office and accepted the position or pro­ 
fessor of the principles of surgery and sur­ 
gical pathology In Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, 111. He will bo succeeded as sur. 
geon-general by Surgeon Walter Wyman of 
the Marine Hospital service, who has been 
his chief assistant in this city for some 
time. 
Gen. Winfield 8eott Featherston died at 
Holly Springs. Miss., last week, aged 73. 
Deceased had been for half a century a cen­ 
tral figure in tho affairs of Mississippi. Dur­ 
ing tile war lie served with merited gallan­ 
try in the Army of Virginia and the Trans- 
missi<sippi department. When quite young 
he served two years in Congress. 
A bill to extend the modus vivendi to 
American fishermen lins passed the Cana­ 
dian Senate. 
A combined selling aliency has been 
formed for the distribution of Southern 
plaids in the American markets. 
Two men wbre killed and six fatally in­ 
jured by the explosion of a boiler in Kra­ 
mer’s mill, at Frankfort. Ind.. Thursday. 
William Breitkopf, 66, and his wife Mary, 
71. committed Suicide at New York, Thurs­ 
day, by taking oxalic acid. Poverty was the 
cause. 
The sales agents of tho anthracite coal 
producing companies have ordered an ad­ 
vance of 15 cents per ton on all sizes, June 
1. They also decided to restrict production 
during the month of June to 3,250,000 tons. 
An old French woman, with a little girl, 
was arrested at Atlanta, Ga., Thursday, on 
suspicion that tho child had been stolen, 
ifhe answering the description of the 11-year- 
old girl who was stolen from a Now York 
convent some months ago. 
Dave Serville, who was convicted at 
Athens, O.. May 22, of prize fighting, was 
sentenced Thursday to one year’s hard labor 
in the penitentiary. 
Serville is yet to he 
tried auder an indictment charging him 
with manslaughter for killing his opponent, 
Arthur Majesty, on the night of Fen. 24. 
Should a close season be decided upon, it 
is possible war vessels will be sent to Behring 
Sea to re-enforce the revenue cutters ana 
co-operate with English warships in pre­ 
venting the taking of seals. 
It is under­ 
stood that there are three naval vessels that 
could be prepared for this service without 
much delay. 
At asocret meeting held in Trenton, N J.. 
Wednesday night, the Central Rubber Trust 
was dissolved by the action of the com­ 
panies composing it. The combination in­ 
cluded the principal rubber firms of the 
country, but it is charged that a few used 
it to their own aavantag$rwhile others suf­ 
fered. Both the Ha mutt in and Star com­ 
panies of Trenton are said to have been 
among the sufferers. 
The only great powers of tho world that 
have reduced their national debts in the 
last decade are the United States and Eng­ 
land. The debt of the United States in 1890 
was $1,006,555,252 less than in 1880, when 
its total was $1,922,61 7,8(54, 
England in 
the same time paid off 8229,000,000 of its 
debt. The fact that neither of these debt- 
reducing countries is burdened with mili­ 
tarism is more than a coincidence. 
William Breitkopf and his wife Mary 
committed suicide at their house,57 let av.. 
New York,by taking oxalic acid. Breitkopf 
was 66 years of ago and his wife was 71 
Poverty drove them to suicide. 
Henry Luddington, who terrorized the 
country for miles around Wilton, Conn., 
and committed many burglaries in the past 
five years, pleaded guilty in the Superior 
Court and was sentenced to eight yoai'B in 
prison. 
Abram Nuchensky, 15 years old. was be­ 
headed by an elevator in New \ ork. 
The result of a vote in the schools of New 
York city to choose a State flower is ae fol­ 
lows: The golden rod, 79,011: the rose, 
66.561. 
James Reynolds of Niantic, Conn., took a 
salmon in his traps that weighed about 30 
pounds. R esent it to New York and re­ 
ceived for it a check for $18. 
Vincent Farale, an Italian barber of New 
York, was sentenced to nine years and a 
half imprisonment by Recorder Smyth in 
General Sessions yesterday. Farale was a 
bunco man. 
AI. 17-months-old child 
Tuesday, fell 
from a window in the fourth story of a ten­ 
ement house in New York, and was caught 
by a pedestrian on the sidewalk. The child 
was uninjured. 
Mayor Grantof New York yesterday made 
the following appointments: Anthony Eick- 
hoff, fire commissioner; James J. Phelan, 
dock commissioner; Charles Wilde aud 
Solon B. Smith, police justices. 
John Collins pleaded guilty to 
man­ 
slaughter Wednesday in tile Kings County. 
N. VT, Court of Sessions,for the stabbing and 
killing of James Flanagan some days ago. 
The judge discharged the prisoner, 
The seat formerly held by 
Douglas 
Green on the Cotton Exchange of New 
York has been sold by auction on the floor 
of the exchange. It realized $606, which is 
considered a low price. 
There is a dog in Wilmington, O., which 
has killed this season more than 20 snakes. 
It developed rabies and bit two children of 
the man who owned it and several cows 
and horses. The dog has been knled. 
Andrew D, Gardner, president of the 
Lynn Athletic Club, under whose auspices 
the fatal Burns-Traoy fight of Monday night 
was held, and Matthew McCann, the referee 
of tho set-to have been fined HOO each for 
holding an athletic entertainment w ithout 
a license. 
Mrs. Deborah Powers, head of the bank 
ing firm of D. Powers & Sons and of the 
great oil clotn manufacturing firm of the 
same name, died at her home in loaming. 
burg, N. Y., Thursday night. Her estate is 
valued at over $2,000,000, Mrs. Powers 
wos born in Hebron. Grafton county, N. R„ 
on Aug. 5,1790. 
New York counsel for the Adirondack & 
St. law rence Railroad Company state that 
they will go right on with the process of 
coniiemning the State lands in New York 
needed to construct their projected road 
through the wilderness, in spite of the de­ 
cision of the attomey-genoral of that State 
that the land can neither becondemuea nor 
purchased. 
The upper crust of colored society in Hart­ 
ford, Conn., is agitated over the suit brought 
by Eva Cambridge, a rather prepossessing 
mulatto girl, against De Gray F. Crozier, a 
young white man, who is well known about 
town. Eva is the daughter of Capt. Cam­ 
bridge of the Cambridge Guards, a colored 
military organization, and charges the 
young doctor with betrayal. 
Gen. Duncan in the electric light suit of 
the Edison Company against tile United 
States Company in New York attacked 
Edison’s 
claim 
for 
the 
invention of 
the incandescent lamp, citing the testi­ 
mony of Prof. Chandler, who said that there 
had been a number of incandescent lamps 
invented before that of Edison in 1880, and 
equally as good. 
Tho new steamship Fuerst Bismarck of 
the Ham burg-American line has beaten all 
previous records on the eastward passage 
from New York. She made the pass­ 
age from Sandy Hook to Southampton 
ip (5 days 13 (hours and 25 minutes. This 
lowers the record of the City of Paris by 
two hours and five minutes. 
The Bis­ 
marck's average daily speed was 19.78 
knots. 
Two men were killed and six fatally in­ 
jured by the explosion of £ Doffer ’n Kra­ 
mer’s mill at Frankfort. Ind., last week. 
The contract for furnishing pins to the 
United States government for the ensuing 
year has been awarded to the New England 
Pin Company of Winsted, Conn. 
Joseph Ingoldsby of Boston has been se­ 
lected among tho first nine to compete for 
the gold medal prize in elocution at Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Ennnottsbui-g, Md. 
Bishop Dudley says Kentucky will ap­ 
prove Phillips Brooks’ election, and com­ 
mends him highly. There is some dissen­ 
sion in the committee, which meets this 
week. 
The standing committee of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Long Island has, by a 
unanimous vote, indorsed the appointment 
of Dr. Phillips Brooks as bishop of Massa­ 
chusetts. 
Dave Serville. who was convicted at 
Athens, O., Friday of prize-fighting, was 
yesterday sentenced to one year’s hard labor 
in the penitentiary. 
Serville is yet to be 
tried under an indictment charging him 
with manslaughter for killing ais opponent, 
Arthur Majesty, on the night of Feb. 24. 
During the celebration of the festival of 
Corpus Christi at the Indian village at 
Pleasant Point, Me., last week an acci­ 
dental discharge of a cannon took place and 
Frank Stanley, a young Indian, while as­ 
sisting to lire tho usual salute, was blown 
several feet and terr.bh burned and lacer­ 
ated. His condition is critical. 
The managers of the National Prohibition 


Park of 8taten Island have invited repre­ 
sentative medical men from all localities In 
the United States and the Dominion ox Can­ 
ada to meet in conference on the 15th and 
16th of July, in tile auditorium building of 
the park. The 
chief 
object 
of 
the 
meeting is to be the comparison of views on 
the relationship of physiology and alcohol. 
The hiding place of Marsh, the abscond­ 
ing president of tho Keystone bank. Phila­ 
delphia. is still unknown. 
B, P. Hutchinson of Chicago, known tho 
country over as "Old Hutch,",, is visiting in 
Massachusetts. 
The People’s party in Ohio has decided to 
hold a State convention at 
Springfield. 
Aug. ti. 
Damages to the amount of $20,000 were 
demanded from tho city of New Haven by 
Ralph J. Moses. Jr., ana James A. Hudson, 
attorneys of New York, who claim that 
amount for their clients, who allege an in­ 
fringement of a steam fire engine patent. 
Goorgo McQueeney, an employe of the 
Now York 
& 
New 
Haven 
railroad, 
sued John Griffin, another employe, for 
$7000. McQueeney claims that while he 
was at work Griffin intentionally turned on 
the water in a hot water escape pipe, 
thereby steaming McQueeney’* body in a 
frightful manner. The case is being heard 
in the New Haven courts. 


THE LIAR. 


A Study of a Man One M eets Every Day 
—Facile Feminine Fabricators Who 
Lie with Skill. 
[Hats Field’s Washington.) 
The liar is not popular. The cautious say 
to themselves, “I wonder what he says of 
me?” and avoid him. The innocent believe 
bim, but, their eye* being oponed, are nat­ 
urally indignant. Even the skeptical, who 
"draw hun out.” feel wounded in their self­ 
esteem when he imagines thorn capable of 
swallowing some tremendous fiction which 
gudgeon might reject. 
Dr. Johnson said that children were all 
liars aud gluttons. I imagine they may 
have been so in tho days of the great lexi­ 
cographer; certainly their bringing up was 
calculated to insure it. Even in our day, 
when the child is almost painfully dom­ 
inant, falsification Is not rare. The little 
dear’s parents says he has a vivid imagina­ 
tion ^ other people have another name for it. 
This verbal embroidery may become, In 
time, such a fixed habit that the unfortu­ 
nate story teller will not know precisely 
when he Is speaking the truth. It is possible 
that he may begin with a fact, or what he 
takes to be a fact; but ere he finishes his 
handiwork the tale yon hear resembles those 
lace handkerchiefs we women sometimes 
carry—the tiny square of “batiste” in the 
centre will be his fact, the deep and intri­ 
cate border is his vivid imagination. 
There are three kinds of habitual liars— 
the malicious, tho boastful and the indefi­ 
nite. Sometimes all three are combined, 
and then we have an own son of the father 
of lies. 
The malicious liar would take away the 
character of his own mother if she crossed 
him in any way. Ho is envious, vindictive 
and suspicious. Truth not being in him he 
doubts all tho world, aud realizes with a 
kind of rage that the world returns the 
compliment. 
The boastful liar is generally envious and 
very likely to be suspicious, out malicious 
and vindictive he is not, its a rule. His 
fabrications naturally have for their raison 
d’etre a desire to show you what a wonder­ 
ful fellow he has been, is and will be. He 
will lead you to believe that he is first in 
peace, first in war and first in tho hearts of 
his countrywomen--and of another women, 
for that matter. When not lauding him­ 
self, he is swaggering about his family or 
his belongings 
Sooner than not boast of 
something, ne would accuse himself of 
murder, arson or theft. With a decline of 
prosperity his lies redouble, and total fail­ 
ure finds nim in the condition of the frog in 
the fable that burst with arrogance. He is 
very curiously and wonderfully made, and 
I have given him much affectionate study. 
The indefinite liar is of every land and 
every state of society. He is not malicious 
or vindictive or boastful or suspicions. He 
simply enjoys lying. 
His conversation is 
too frequently as a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
He does not seem to care much whether 
you believe him or not. It seems almost a 
pity to balk him—he enjoys himself so 
thoroughly. He will tell you of meeting 
and conversing with people ho has not seen 
for weeks, or of the most remarkable bar 
gains he has made. 
There does not seem to be much harm in 
him, and be is generally as honest as his 
neighbors in money matters. You would 
not care to have him on the witness stand if 
your life were at stake; but one’s life is 
never at stake. 
Nothing is easior than to draw the liar 
out. When I was 18 I met a lovely speci­ 
men of tho boastful liar. It was a revelation 
to me. He came to call with a brother 
officer, and I was much interested in an ac- 
count he gave of his trip to Egypt. He went 
to the other end of the room for a moment, 
and his companion seized the opportunity to 
whisper to me: 
"He hasn’t been in Egypt at a ll: ho was 
only away from town three weeks, and was 
with the Veniers at Pau. Wait a bit, and 
ITI make him say ho shot crocodiles.” 
And he did. 
The poor man became so fascinated by his 
fiction that he offered me one of the skins 
of the imaginary beasts, which he said 
were coming by long sea. I ffbver received 
it.The vainglorious female liar spins yon 
yarns concerning her children which Baron 
Munchausen m ight have fathered without 
blushing. Her clothes, too, will bo found 
to have cost more than those of others. I 
had quite an accomplished liar of this kind 
staying 
in 
my 
house 
once. 
I 
had 
been warned 
in advance 
that 
every 
thiug 
she 
bought 
cost 
£40. 
She 
described lier gowns and cloaks for five 
years past, ana the prix fixe of all her 
tradesmen was $200. This same person was 
much surprised when I came home minus 
backbone after riding a young horse 23 
miles. 
"I think nothing of riding that distance 
any morning before breakfast," she said. 
May she be forgiven! 
It is a curious fact that lying is more or 
less contagious. I suppose that lf one were 
to li ve in the closer relations w ith an active 
liar, and, for decency’s sake, uttered no 
protest, one’s own sense of truth would be 
blunted. 


The “ W indows of the Soul,” 
[St. Louis Republic.] 
Eyes have always been regarded as a sure 
tribal characteristic. Tacitus, for example, 
describes the Germans as "fierce, with bino 
eyes and red hair." The Celts are men­ 
tioned as being swarthy skinned and black 
eyed; the Gauls are red-haired and light 
eyed, while tho Nubians, the Turks, the 
Egyptians and the Italians nave always 
been spoken of as "the dark-eyed races.” 
These peculiarities have not changed. 
Even today the people of the temperate 
zones have, generally, light-colored eves, 
while those of the torrid and frigid zones 
are usually dark, or even black. Of the 
raoes in particular, the only one that can be 
said to be "light-eyed” is the Caucasian, 
and even in tiffs race the eyes are by no 
means uniform in point of color. 
Tho whole period of human history goes 
to prove that the light-haired, blue-eyed 
racial are capable of the highest degree of 
civilization, but it does not by any means 
follow that the highest degree of civiliza­ 
tion is coufinecito people of blonde com­ 
plexion. There was a time when a blue- 
eyed person was rarely seen, and today 
seven-eighths of the world’s inhabitants 
have dark eyes. 
Levator, when discussing the eye as a 
feature in national physiognome, gave the 
following as the result of ills observations: 
"T heItalians have small eyes; the Ger­ 
mans, light-colored eyes. surrounded bv 
many wrinkles; the English, strong, open, 
steadfast eyes; and the bwiss, eyes that are 
v|fy dull-looking.” 


New Boston Music. 
The Oliver Ditson Company have somo 
attractive issues for piano players. They 
begin a series of choice compositions, fin­ 
gered and edited by Joseph A. Hills, with 
“Burleske,” J. L. Nicode. A simple aud 
melodious air is developed into brilliant 
execution; 60. 
E. 
Caminado’s 
"Scarf 
Dance” is a select Frencli w ork; 35. "The 
Mountain Fairy." J. J. Gallagher, isashowy 
and not very difficult descriptive piece; 60. 
"Beauty Glide," M. \Valdman, presents the 
new’ waltz movement with fresh attrac­ 
tions; 40. VV. P. Fenimore’s "Graziella” is 
a pretty and easy minuet; 35. “Bohemian 
Mazurka” is an easy piece for violin, with 
piano accompaniment, by Carl Dom; 35. 
Arrangements for the mandolin and violin 
are rare. A favorite arrangement is “Now 
York 
Ladies’ 
Mandolin 
Club W altz,” 
Tipladi; 50. The latest two compositions 
by C. De Janon for the guitar are Mosz- 
kowski’s "Serenade.” 30, and Trotere’s "In 
Old Madrid,” 30. For singers, they have 
ready Franz Abris beautiful duet, "Over 
the 
Stars 
There 
is 
Rest.” 
35; 
a 
coquettish 
song 
for 
soprano. 
in 
A Mat, "Prettv Little Maiden Mine," Sin­ 
clair Dunn and James S. Ford, 40. An 
equally pleasing song, written for Lillian 
Russell, With Shy Bro >vn Eyes," for mezzo­ 
soprano or barytone; 40. Arndt and Bene­ 
dict's ballard for bass or barytone m C. 
"The Stars of the Nights.” is select, 50. 
The latest English song is "The Spanish 
Gipsy,” for soprano in D. by M. Watson, 50. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Happy All Round. 
[Brooklyn Ufa.] 
Irate guest (to landlord of an Oklahoma 
hotel)—You informed me that I m ight order 
whatever I liked for dinner. I called for 
oxtail soup, salmon, chops, potato salad, a 
bottle of wine, and the like, and tho waiter 
brought me corn bread and baoou. I—. 
Landlord (cheerfully)—Oh, that’s all right 
an’ regular, stranger. We like to be accom­ 
modator!’ an’ so we let the new-comers order 
what tney please an’ then give ’em jest the 
same as the rest git. 'I t’s no trouble for the 
waiter to take their order-, an’ It makes the 
strangers feel kinder good while they’re 
waitin’. 
i 


Terrible Experiences of the 
Expatriated Russian Jews. 


Archbishop (rote Fears the Cause of 


Home Hide is Lost. 


Speculating 
on 
Justin 
McCarthy’s 


Death to Get the Funds. 


B KR LIN, May 29.—The Hebrew relief 
committee here has secured a long railway | 
tunnel at Charlottenburg in which to shel- I 
tar Russian Jows en route to Hamburg for I 
embarkment. Boxes of clothing and neces­ 
saries. enormous boilers of tea and coffee 
and supplies of bread and brandy are in 
readiness to relieve the misery of the 
crowds of fugitives that daily pour out of 
rally av trains. 
Many heartrending scenes are described. * 
and tales are told of extreme suffering. 
Many of the fugitives had to leave on a 
day’s notice, and wore compelled to aban­ 
don everything but what they stood in, 
while others, often octogenarians, hardly 
able to walk, are see* staggering under 
sacks containing all their present worldly 
possessions. 
In many cases the fugitives are of the 
poorest classes, with numerous scantily 
clotted children dragging at their mothers’ | 
skirts and crying for bread. 
All are shy and suspicious, remembering ! 
their ill treatment at Russian railway sta­ 
tions, and fear fresh torments and preda­ 
tions if they enter the waiting-rooms. 
A doctor attends the children who are ill 
from the effects of the journey. 
The fugitives describe bow the streets in 
which they lived would be suddenly cor­ 
doned with the police searching for Jews, 
wile would fly to the synagogues for safety; 
how the doors of the synagogues would be 
wrenched open, and troops of armed men 
would tie their bands and feet and plunder 
every thing in the place, and how on arriv­ 
ing at the frontier the police would extort 
fresli bribes to allow them to cross. 


Gladstone Speaks on tho Subject. 
London, May 29.—In response to a letter 
from Mr. Montagu, M. P.. asking bim to 
join in claiming for Russian Jews the rights 
accorded to Mahometan subjects of the 
Czar, Mr. Gladstone writes: 
It would be easy to launch a denuncia­ 
tory letter that would act like a drain and 
produce a momentary warmth. But such 
utterances, not founded on a careful inquiry 
and real knowledge, may do -harm by 
strengthening the ultra party, to whom. and 
not to the Czar, these strange, revolting 
proceedings are due. 
"A widely effective organization of the 
Jews ought to enable the preparation of a 
complete statement, showing the excep­ 
tional laws bearing upon the Jews In Rus­ 
sia. and the total absence of reason for such 
laws; also an adequate report on the recent 
pewter tition. 
"Such a statement, seriously executed, 
would bring powerful artillery to play upon 
the citadel and wrong no state or empire.” 


ARCHBISHOP CROKE’S YEARS. 


Bucks has resulted in a victory for theGlad- 
stonian Liberals. This was the seat held by 
Capt. Verney. whose majority at the bye- 
electlon in 1889 was 202 in a poll of 9502 
votes. Mr. IL H. leon, the Olndstnnian can­ 
didate. now is returned by a majority of 381, 
receiving 5013 votes against 4682 cast for 
bis Conservative opponent. Hon. Evelyn 
Hubbard. 
Richard Somerset I* Poor Trench, fourth 
earl of Olancarty. died suddenly Friday. By 
the earl's death Vinoount Dunlo, his eldest | 
son and the husband of Belle Hilton, the 
English music hall singer, becomes earl of 
Cl anear tv, and Belie Hilton becomes coun­ 
tess of Clanoarty. 
It is reported til at the Chilian insurgent 
steamer, after transferring hor arms and 
ammunition to the Esmeralda on the night 
of May 15, sailed for Australia to avoid tho 
Charleston- 
The treaty between Portugal and tho 
Congo Free State has been signed. Mast of 
the Congo State’s African claims are al­ 
lowed, but Portugal receives fresh territory 
on the wast coast ot Africa. 
The Russian ministers are preparing a 
scheme to replace the fury system by judges 
appointed bv the judicial administration. 
In ay also propose to abolish tile elective 
character in tho appointment of justices of 
the peace. 
I Ai Press® of raids reports that Gen, King, 
the United States consul-general in Paris, is 
about to be recalled to explain his connec­ 
tion with matters which La Press declares 
to he of serious import. Gen. King says that 
the report is unfounded. 


CHECKERS. 


LIV ELY BASKET M AKING. 


Barr.t'U Said to be S peciatin g on the 
Death of McCarthy. 
Dublin, May 28.—Archbishop Croke. 
speaking today on the subject of Irish 
affairs, said: "I am greatly afraid that the 
cause of home rule is lost. W ithin the last 
four months I have heard several stanch, 
intelligent Irishmen say that, considering 
all that has occurred since the revelations 
were made in the 0 ’8hea divorce case, aud 
the strange turn some of the Irish party and 
a certain section of our people has taken, 
preferring the interest of one man to the 
cause of their country, we have given both 
friends and foes to believe that we are, at 
present, utterly unfit for home rule.” 
The Dublin National Press says: Owing 
to the boast of Mr. Parnell that in the event 
of the death of Mr. McCarthy (whom he de­ 
clares to be dying), he. Mr. Parnell, will 
have complete control of the Paris fund to 
divide among his followers, the McCarthy- 
ites have taken the best French legal 
advice on the subject and find that unless 
the 
consent of 
the 
late 
Mr. Joseph 
Blggar’s 
son is obtained Mr. 
Parnell 
can only control a third portion of the fund, 
after a long litigation wnioh the McCarthy- 
Ites will take into every court In France. 
The league treasurer, Dr. Joseph E. Kenny, 
M. P., endeavored to gain Mr. Riggar’s son’s 
consent, but was repulsed. The late Mr. 
Joseph U. Biggar. It will be remembered. 
was one of the trustees of the Paris fund. 
Mr. McCarthy, the National Press also 
says, is only suffering from a slight attack 
of influenza. 
__ 


The W ar in Chili. 
W a s h in g t o n , May 29.—The State Depart­ 
ment has not been officially informed of any 
intention on the part of the Chilian insur­ 
gents to bombard Valparaiso, as reported 
from Paris. Thoro is no disposition on the 
part of this government so far as can be 
learned to "intervene” in the Chilian con­ 
test, for the meaning of the term in diplo­ 
matic language Is a siding with one faction 
or the other. 
Our minister to Chili nnd tho ministers of 
France and Brazil stand ready to mediate 
between til© factions in the interest of 
peace; but this is a very different function 
from intervention. 
If the insurgents should attempt to bom­ 
bard Valparaiso, it is more than probable 
that the foreign ministers there would en­ 
ter an energetic protest based on the fact 
that tho foreign interests in that city are 
larger than the native Chilian interest. 
In view of tiffs large interest it may bo 
that this protest, if disregarded, may be en­ 
forced 
by the foreign fleets In Chilian 
waters, but their actions would go no fur­ 
ther than was necessary to protect the 
property and lives of foreign subjects, and 
the Chilians would be left to fight their own 
battles. 
The 
insurgents have recaptured that 
much-disputed town of Talta, after very 
heavy lighting. 
__ _ 


* 
Notes. 
The French Chamber of Deputies Thurs­ 
day continued tho debate on the tariff bill. 
adopting the following duties,recommended 
f»y the committee: Mutton, 32 francs; pork, 
12 francs; beef, 25 francs; salted pork, 
hams and bacon, 20 francs maximum, 15 
francs minimum; salted beef, 30 francs 
maximum. 27 francs .minimum. During 
the debate, an attempt being made to put a 
prohibitive duty on American pork, M. 
Jourde declared that the f( ar of trichinosis 
was only a pretext to .exclude American 
meat. Prance consumed 40,000.000 kilo­ 
grams of American meat annually, without 
a single case of trichinosis ever having 
been reported. 
Tile French exhibition in Moscow has 
proved to be a complete fiasco. French 
priests intending to visit the exhibition are 
riot allowed to cross the frontier without 
first obtaining a special permit, to secure 
which two months’ time is required. Nov­ 
els by Maupassant, Lemonior and Sylvestre 
have been confiscated, and all visitors to 
the show are narrowly watched by tho po­ 
lice. 
The notorious 
Englishwoman. Evelyn 
Leal, has been sentenced in Pans to six 
months’ imprisonment. .She engaged in a 
swindling marriage scheme to secure valu­ 
able presents from her victims, and to gain 
bor ends the adventuress was married to a 
host of men. 
The statements that a secret clause exists 
in the commercial treaty between Spain 
and the United States relating to Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and that a hitch has oceurred in 
die negotiations, are semi-officially 
de­ 
clared to bo untrue. 
The populace of tho commune of Mister- 
bianco in Sicily rose in revolt Thursday 
against a local tax. and. invading the town, 
set lire to several buildings. 
During the week ending Alay 15 5500 
emigrants embarked at Naples alone for 
the United States. 
The London Limos publishes a long de­ 
spatch from its correspondent in Rome, 
roaching the conclusion that constitutional­ 
ism in Italy ii becoming gradually reduced 
to a degraded state, and that the Italian 
provinces and communes are preying upon 
the state and slowly driving it into bank­ 
ruptcy. The government has lost all con­ 
trol of the Chamber of Deputies and its 
members support or do not support the gov­ 
ernment’s measures as fancy takes them. 
Martin 
Miller’s tannery at Glasgow, 
the largest in the kingdom, 
has been 
burned. 
Loss, $250,000. 
Two mtndred 
hands are thrown out of emplovmerit by the 
fire. 
AI. Thonar, the well-known Trench ex­ 
plorer, is preparing to start, on a most ex­ 
traordinary and miprecedented journey. 
He contemplates nothing less than a land 
expedition from Buenos Ayres to Paris on 
horseback. 
His route will be through 
Bolivia, Peru, Nicaragua, Mexico, Cali­ 
fornia, British Columbia, Alaska. (Bering 
Sea), Siberia. Russia, Germany and Bel­ 
gium, M. Thonar, who starts in October 
next, expects to complete the novel under­ 
taking in two and a half years. 
A fire broke out* Wednesday in the 
m-troleum refinery at Condokerque, France. 
Ten persons were bnmed to death. 
The closely contested election iii North 


Two Men T urn Out Over 100,000 in 
Ono M onth’s W ork. 
[Jsmrstown Nun.) 
The manufacture of grape baskets has 
grown to be an industry second only to the 
raising of the grape in many of the towns 
along the shore of Lake Erie. A grape bas­ 
ket is constructed of bass wood, and is made 
un of eight distinct pieces, 
minus the 
handle. The handles are not put on at the 
factories, Put by the growers when used. 
A good basketm aker can turn out about 
50 baskets an hour if he moves lively. For­ 
merly. what was known as the splint basket 
was used. It. was a cheaper grade and not 
nearly so strong or durable, and containing 
but four pieces, was. of course, more easily 
made. 
Many people while in the grape country 
might bo curious to know just how many of 
these splint baskets could lie made by one 
man working a month. A tilt that Perry 
Bigelow, now at North East, and Charles 
Bennett of Portland once had between them 
illustrates tho possibilities of splint basket­ 
making. 
Each man differed somewhat as to the 
capabilities of the other in that direction, 
and to settle the matter they started a 30- 
day match, without gloves, catch-aa-catoh- 
oan, no particular rules to govern, and each 
to work as many hours as he chose. Bo it 
was not only a question of expertness, but 
of endurance. 
Both worked in the sumo 
shop. 
WI tat a pounding. Up and down like a 
flash moved the hammers in the hands of 
the two men; like a flash the splints were 
bent into place and the nails sent flying 
into their sides with the speed of so many 
hornets, and baskets rained on the floor in 
a shower. 
Did tho boys begin to get tired in the 
course of a week or two? Well, if they did 
they didn’t show it. The longer they kept 
at it the faster they worked. Their move­ 
ments were almost automatic and as regu­ 
lar as clockwork, and so evenly matched 
were the men that on the 29th of the 
month there wasn’t a difference in their 
piles ot 20. Ever and anon Charley would 
stop to wipe his face and Perry would gain 
on nim; then Perry, mayhap, would have 
to brush a fly away, and then it was that 
Charley got in his fine work. 
The night preceding the last day Perry 
went to a dance, returning at 3 o’clock. 
The race was about even up, and bethought 
that by slipping into the factory at that 
hour and working until breakfast at a lively 
jog he would have Bennett demoralized 
and beaten. He had just picked up his 
hammer and spat on his hands when the 
door opened, and lo! there was Bennett! 
Four hours till breakfast, five to dinner, 
and then till 0 o’clock-tap, tap, tap! It was 
better than a bear dance and lively enough 
to stir the most stolid citizen. 
Neighbors 
gathered in a crowd rfround the shop and 
watched the fun. 
At exactly 0 o’clock. 
Perry threw 
his hammer 
ont of 
the 
window. He was just five baskets behind. 
Score; Bennett, 62,050; Bigelow, 62,045. 


EDWIN A. DURGIN...........................Editor. 
Boston, June 2.1891. 
All communications intended for this de­ 
partment must be addressed to Edwin A. 
Dtirgin, lock drawer 5220, Boston, Mass. 
Chess Divan. 210 Tremont st. Chess and 
checker players meet day and evening. 
Gheas and checker players also meet daily 
at C. Taylor’s, 118 Water st. 


Solution of Position No. 1541. 
See game No. 2380, at note C. 


Position No. 1642. 
By VV. L. Taylor, Dundee. 
WHITE. 


BLACK. 
Black to play and win. 
Something "cute” from the Dundee Peo­ 
ple’s Journal. 


Game No. 2380--Single Corner. 
By Edwin A. Durgln. Boston, Mass. 
11.15 
10.14 
20.27 
7.10 
26.30 
22.18 
18.15 
32.14 
8. 
3 
18.22 
; 16.23 
7.10 
6 . 9 
6 . 9 D-31.27 
25 18 
19.10 
14.10-A 3. 7 
24 20 
8.11 
12.19 
7.14 
10.14 
27.31 
24.19 
23.18 
15.10 
0. 
I 
6. I 
11.16 
10.19 
8.11 
18.23 
9.14 
29.25 
24.15 
IO. 0 
28 24 
I. 6 
9.13 
2. 7 
11.15 
23.26 
30.26 
26.22 
16.12 
8. 2 
25.21 
6. 9 
6 . 9 
1 . 5 2-14 .17-B 26.81-1 
26.17 
27.24 
26.23 
21.14 
I. 
6 
9,18 
16.20 
14.18 
9.18 
14.18 W .wins. 
31 27 
23.14 
2. 6-C 
7.11 
4. 8 
9.18 
3. 7 
18.26 
30.26 
27.24 
12. 8 
11.18 
A-Schaefer and Kelly’s single corner, 
var. 69. gives 32 18 and 15. IO. both result­ 
ing in a draw. 
B Loses. 
C—Solution of position No. 1541. 
9 .14-D 24 .20 
W. wins. 
(Var. I.) 
26.30 
30.25 
22.17 
13.22 
6.13 
1. 0 
W. wins. 
(Var. 2.) 
16.19 
28.24 
6.IO* 
22.15 
10.17 
2. 6 
23 26 
14.18 
9 14 
IS 29 
19.23 ’ 
Drawn. 


The 8oottiah Championship. 
As announced in our second edition last 
week. Ferric, by winning on Friday after­ 
noon the 27th game in his match with Bry- 
| den, secured the title of champion of Scot­ 
land a# well aa the stakes of £100 at issue. 
On Saturday the stakes were formally 
handed over to the winner in Mr. Duffy’s, 
North Albion a t Mr. R. McCall, referee and 
stakeholder, congratulated both players on 
the courteous, fair and straightforward way 
everything in connection with the match 
had been done, and added that his duties as 
referee had been quite a sinecure. 
It is too soon ret. perhaps, to talk of the 
likely aspirants or challengers for the 
championship, now that it has been set­ 
tled : out It is an "open secret” that both 
McKelvie of Glasgow' and Reid of Kilmar­ 
nock—best known as "Reid of Mauchline" 
—are desirous of crossing swords with 
Ferric. But breathing time at least will be 
allowed the cham pion. and when the time 
comes, should he accept either or both 
challenges, there will he a lively, close and 


THE BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 


Latest Q uotations............................. 3 P. M. 
LAND STOCKS. 
Hid. 
Asked. 
r —June 1- 
Amustoa City........... 
A spin wail................. 
Holton................. 
Boston Water Power. 
Boylston................... 
Brookline................. 
Campobello............. 
Cambridge Field....... 
Cutler................. • 
•. 
East Boston............. 
Frenchman's Bay.... 
Franklin Park........... 
Gouldsboro. 
Lamoine. ............ 
Maverick.............. 
Nahant..................... 
Newport................... 
Payson..................... 
I 
Penobscot Bay................ 
Ran Diego................. 
18 
Sullivan Ilaobor.. .. . .50 
Topeka.... 
.75 
•West End................. 20 
Winter Harbor.. . . . . .iii 
Winthrop.................. 
1*4 
Wollaston.....................60 


06% 


4k 
S% 


m k 
.60 
.15 


.76 


394* 


S t 
0 
a* 
'■4 6 >4 


.20 
2% 
‘Ht 
.60 
20 


Bid. 
Asked. 
,—May 29—s 
sn * 
9 


'24* 
iv. 
444 


j w 
ll* 
.to 


.76 
'i 
18 


P 
I A* 
'iv* 


644 


.17 
2*4 
i*4 
.65 
90 


.80 
30% 


2 
.76 


.76 
2014 30V* 
.26 
1.9344 
2 
.68 
.70 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Atoh, Topeka A S Fe. 297* 
30 
Atlantic & Pacific.... 
4% 
ft 
Boalou A Albanv. . . . 202 
Boston & Lowell 
175 
Boston A Maine 
196 
Boston A Providence. 
.. 
Central Massachusetts 18 
Central Mass preferr’d 37% 
Chi, Bur 4 Quincy •, . 87% 
Cleveland A Canton.. 
644 
Cleveland A Can prof 21 Vi 
Fitchburg common.......... 
Fitchburg preferred.. 
Flint A Bere Marq prf 
Mexican Central....... 
New York A New Ena 
New York A N E pier 96 
Northern.....................137 
Old Colony................. 164 
Oregon Short Line . . . 
24*4 
25*4 
Portland,Sa co A Ports 128 


79 


19 V* 


170 


252% 
IO 
88 


6% 
22 
24 


77 V* 
20 
3344 
90 
1844* 


Rutland common. 
South California pref 
Summit Branch......... 
Union Pacific............ 
West End common... 
West End preferred.. 
Wisconsin Central. .. 
Wisconsin Cen pref.. 


8 


31474 


176 
IOO 
is 
87V* 
844 
21 


79V* 
90 
84*4 
IOX 
137 


,20 V* 
128 


SIV* 


902Vs 
IOT 
262V* 
IO 
384* 


77 ya 
20*,k 
35 
102 


X07V* 
27 


43V* 
82V* 
18 Va 
44 


4344 
80 
83 
19*4 


«K* 
79V* 
824* 
I914 


46 
SO 


19*4 


RAILROAD BONDS. 
Atchison, T A S Fe 4s. 
77 
77% 77V* 
774* 
Atchison incomes.... 
46 
46% 40 Vs 
40V* 
Bos United Gas let, 6s. 
.. 
87 
.. 
87 
Bos United GUS 2d 58. 
71 
.. 
71 
72 
Chi. Bur A North 5».. 
98 
IOO 
.. 
IOO 
Mexican Central 4s.. 
Ti 
716/* 71 
Mexican Gen 1st inc... 
.. 
37 
35*4 37 
Mexican Cen 2d inc 3s 
., 
.. 
IU 
21 
Wisconsin Cen 1st 6s. 
.. 
93 
.. 
92 
Wisconsin Cen inc 5s. 
.. 
.. 
38 
40 
MINfNG STOCKS. 
AHones................... 
Arnold....................... 
Atlantic. 
........ 
Bonanza................. 
Boston A Montana.. 
Butte A Boston........ 
Calumet A H ecla... 
Catalpa...................... 
Centennial............. 
Crescent.................... 
Punkin...................... 
Franklin..................... 
Humboldt............... 
Huron.................... 
Kearsarge.................. 
Luke Superior........... 


34* 
.80 
IO 


4444 
IO 
265 


16*4 
.IO 
•OO 
18*4 
.2 02 V* 
.. 
134* 14 


8*4 


. t i * 


200 
.30 
10*4 


18*4 


3* a 
3% 
.80 
ISI* 
16% 
.60 
454* 
IOU* 
25« 
.30 
10*4 


18% 


Nae 
National.. . 
Usceola.... 
Bowable. .. 
Quincy . . . . 
Ridge......... 
Santa Fe... 
Tamarack.. 


HO 


159% 160 


IOO 
.50 


44 
16 
258 
id 
.IO 
.OO 
18 


$% 
• 
18% 14 
474* 60 


2*4 
•• 
37% 38 
0 
12 
105 
110 
.60 
.634* .574* 
162 
154 
TELEPHONE STOCKS. 
American Bell 
107 
1971* 198 
Erie......................... 48 
49 
41 
Mexican..................... 
I 
1.20 
1.22 4* 
New E 
n g l a n d . . 
60 
.. 
50 
T ropical 
7. . .65 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 


199 
49 
144 


Eastman Car Heater.. 
Eastman Car ll pref.. 
Edison Phono Doll... 
Lamsou Store Service. 
National Cordage.... 
Pullman Palace Car.. 
Reece Buttonhole.. 


I 


Stand Stave A Coop’e. 1034* 


3 
5 
.50 
IO 
ll 
102V* IO34* 
185 
14 


2 Va 
av* 


.60KU, 
102% 
17V* 


10254 
ion 
14 


UNLIST 
American Cotton Oil.. 
Bay State O hs............... 
European Welding .. . 
Fort wayne Electric.. 
National Lead Trust.. 
Sugar certifle’ig com.. 
Sugar certif!.'is u re f.. 
Tnomson-Hoits Elect.. 
Thoruson-Hous E pref. 
do series C ...’......... 
do series D............... 
Westinghouse Electric 


•Ex-dividend. 


HD STOCKS. 


204* 30 
OO 
70 
121/h 12 V* 
ISI/* 18% 
804* 
86% 
9 ? 
931/2 
424* 
4 3 V4 
254* 25% 


■7 
'714 
1344 
13Va 


237* 24% 
OO 
12 V* 
184* 
90% 
43 
25V* 
8% 


18% 


70 
12% 
18% 


03 
44 
-23% 
97% 
13% 


in te r e stin g c o n te s t 
_olTowing is a complete list of the 
openings played in the match and their 
result; 
riser p a t ’s h a t . 
1. Kelso— Ferrie s move, drawn. 
9. Kelso—Dry den’s move, drawn 
3. Bristol—Ferrie's move, Font* won 
4. Bristol—Bryden’s move, Ferrle won. 
ft. Double Corner—Ferrie’s move, drawn. 
0, Double Corner—Bryden’s move, drawn. 
eXCONP DAT** I’LAV. 
7. Dundee- Ferrle'* move, drawn, 
ft. Dundee—Bryden’s move, drawn. 
9. Glasgow—Ferrie's move, Dryden won. 
10. Defiance— Bryden's move, drawn. 
11. Edinburgh -Ferrle’* move, drawn. 
THIBO o a t ’s p l a t . 
19. Edinburgh—Bryden's move, Ferrle won. 
13. Denny—Ferrie's move, Bryden won. 
14. Denny—Bryden’s move, Ferrle won. 
15. Cross—Ferric’» move, drawn. 
16. Cross—Bryden’s move, drawn. 
FOURTH D A T* PLAT. 
IT, Switcher—Ferrie’s move, drawn. 
IS. Switcher—Bryden’s move, drawn. 
19. Centre—Ferrie’s move, drawn. 
90. Centre—Bryden’s move. drswn. 
FIFTH BAT'S PLAT. 
91. Laird and Lady—Ferrie’s move, drawn. 
22. Laird aud Lady- Bryden's move, Ferric won. 
23. Second Double Comer—Ferrie's move, drawn. 
24. Second Double Corner- Bryden's move, dr. 
25. Single Comer—Ferrie’s move, drawn. 
SIXTH DAT’* PLAT. 
20. Single Comer- Bryden’s move, drawn. 
27. Fife—Ferrie's move, Ferrle won. 
Total score—Ferric, 6; Bryden, 2; drawn, 19. 
Bryden started the auth game by playing 
the routine 11 . lo , and Ferric, according to 
the rules, had to form the Single Cornqr 
opening in reply. Alter an hour and a 
half’s play the position of the respective 
forces was as follows; Black men on 3, 5. 6, 
7, 8. 20, 22; white men on 12, 15. 16, 27. 
28, 30, 32. Black (Bryden) to play: 
5. 0 
22.26 
7.14 
30.20 
26.23 
28.24 
30.23 
19.15 
23.19 
19.15 
9.13 
17.21 
21.25 
14.18 
23.32 
24.19 
28 24 
16.11 
1ft.IO 
24.19 
13.17 
8. 8 
25.30 
9.1 3 
32.27 
32.28 
15.10 
l l . 4 
4. 8 
IO. 7 
The following shows the ending of the 
27th and last game; Black men on I. 2, 3, 
4, 0, IO. 22; white men on 5,18, 16, 17, 21, 
24,29.31. W hite (Bryden) to play: 
24.20 
20.16 
31.27 
23.18 
29.22 
10.15 
19.24 
28 32 
27.23 
6. 9 
16.11 
16.12 
27.23 
18.14 
13. 6 
15.19 
24.28 
82 27 
22.25 
2.26 
And Ferric won the game and match. 
Through the courtesy of the players we 
are enabled to give two of the games of the 
match, with notes by Mr. J. Searight. The 
B 
arnes, we are informed, will shortly he rub- 
shed by Mr. A. D. Ritchie of Tillicoultry 
(late secretary of the Glasgow Draughts As­ 
sociation). who has bought the copyright: 
26th Gam e—Bingle Corner. 
Ferrie's m ove: 
11.15 
21.24 
I . ii 
23.18 
7.11 
22.18 
6 .1 0 
26.22 C -ll.16 
27.23 
15.22 
20 25 
4. 8 
19.15 
11.15 
25.18 
10.17 
27.23 
16.19 
IO. 7 
12.16 
25.91 
IMO 
32.27 
2.11 
18.14-A 
8.11-B 31.20 
S. 3 
14.10 
9.18 
21.14 
10.17 
18.14 
8.1 8 
23.14 
16.20 
22.13 D 1 2 .1 6 E-10. 7 
10.17 
24 19 
8.12 
15.10 Drawn. 
A—The late Mr. 
Strickland, blindfold 
champion, considered this the strongest 
reply to 1 2 . 16. we suppose because it pre­ 
vents the formation of the Flora Temple 
ana other intricate lines. 
B - 1 7 .22 is usually played here to break 
the strength of w hite’s double corner. 
C. 
2. 6 
3. 8 
12 16 
5. 9 
16.19 
19.15 
26.23 
33.27 
28.24 Drawn. 
D. 
20.24 
7 .1 0 
2.18 
18.23 
8 .1 5 
27.20 
14. 7 
*20.16 
16.11 
28.24 
Drawn. 
E —A neat, original ending. 


In a Bird Store. 


26th Game—Single Corner. 
Bryden’s move: 
11.15 
25.21 
7.23 
30.23 
14.18 
22.18 
10.17 
,30.12 
17.21 
16.10 
15.22 
21.14 
2. 7 
28.24 
9.13 
26.18 
1 . 6 
24.19 
(J. 9 
4. 8 
9.13 
26.231 
17.22-C 
15.10 
20.23 
29.25 
13.17 
19.16 
7.14 
19.15 
12.16 
31.28 
5. 9 
19.15 
23.32 
18.14-A 
8.11 
28.24 
21.25 
24.19 
10.17 
23.19-B 
9.13 
U M I Drawn. 
21 14 
4 8 
24 19 
25.30 
18.20 
19.15 
13.17 
l l. 4 
23.18 
11.16 
32.28 
30.20 
6.10 
14.10 22.26-D 23.19 
A—This forms thelfamous "Flora Temple” 
opening, which mgy be found illustrated 
with 180 variations inDrummond’s “Fifth." 
13 This is known among Scottish players 
as "Moir’s Variation." having been long a 
favorite with that celebrated player. 
C—7. IO looks promising for a neat w in; 
for if white replies 28.24, 17.22, 32.28, 
22.26, 80.23, o . 9, lie is cornered, but 27.23 
draws easily. 
D—Nothing better; white, although a 
piece ahead, requiring to be verv careful. 
There is not, we believe, a single “repeat" 
in the 27 games every second game pre­ 
senting an interesting variation from its 
companion in the same opening.—(Glasgow 
Herald. 


CLIO.) 
Prospective purchaser—What a thoughtful 
looking parrot-! Polly want a cracker ? 
! 
The parrot (late of Boston)—I am aware. J 
my dear madam, that there exists an almost J 
universal hut erroneous belief that oil par- 1 
rots manifest a predilection for crackers. 1 
This hypothesis would be amusing were it j 
not for the intimation it affords of the I 
pathetic paucity of the dietetic knowledge 
upon the Dart of the masses. May I awsk if 
you are aware that there is more nutriment i 
aint inspiration in a anuric plate of beans; 
than in three score and ten crackers.’ Al 
thorough appreciation of Browning will 1 
Hover follow a regimen of crackers. But I 
what is the matter, may I ask? 
You mam- I 
fest considerable perturbation, 
‘ 


Flashes of News. 
J. A. Rear expresses a desire to meet any 
of the London experts in a match for £10 a 
side and will allow £2 for expanses to have 
the match played at Bristol. 
A match for the championship of London 
and a stake of £5 a side has been arranged 
between F. Tescheleit, present champion, 
and J. G. Lewis. 
The Patterson vs. Newark team match 
still hangs fire. 
The International Draught Magazine for 
March and April is full of good things. 
Besides 18 problems, with solutions, it has 
33 games, including match games between 
Drummond Lewis, played in 1852, and 
Brown and Busby, 1868, an interesting Fife 
analysis by Joseph Yates, aud K. Holding 


We quote; Now Vork extra, 1Q910%C TP lb; 
lo, Int, a %,#<»%; do. 24*. 748; vermont extr*. 
)%tgT0;do, Int, arf s%;<io,24a.7''*7%; •»*?'>. auro­ 
nal; part skim*. 6q0; sri rn*. 2®3; Ohio flat. 


has an analysis on the doable 
show­ 
ing a correction of Robertson s (Wirt* 
C F. Barker is getting rn fine te m for his 
coining match with Champion Keen, 
ny 
the way, Jimrnie. don’t eat any coutfuarops 
this t<me. 
Messrs. Briggs of Minneapolis. M inn, and* 
McLaughlin of Scarboro, Me., h a v e been 
with us for a few days. 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


RONTON M A R K E T S 


P roduce. 
Bo*tox, Monday Joe* I. 
BUTTER—There have been good receipts of butte# 
(hi* week, bnt price* are undimmed. The oemend 
ha* picked up a little since our lait report, and 
where dealers only purchased for present require­ 
ments they are now buying in larger low, We quote: 
Northern i-reainery. extra, 20; VA "stern 
' 
extra, 11*20; do, extra lit, 17 * . J do, lit, te # l7 , 
Franklin "lo. 'Mass. 1 creamery, extra, box, to ff.-iI 
do, extra dairy, ID®,.; Vermont extra dairy, lord 
ID; do, extra New York, 
New York Hid 
Vermont extra Isl, IO®..; do, 1st, 164$. -J west­ 
ern dairy, extra 1st. Iffy?..; do, 1st, 14#15; West­ 
ern imitation creamery, extra, 1(V®1<; Western 
ladle-peeked, ex. 1st. IS. 
CHEESE—Old cheese Is SUH the most active 
thing In the market. Though there is considerable 
new arriving it is yet skim or part skim. Prices are 
"toady. 
_ 
_ 
We quote; Now York, extr!* 10f®lQ%d fj^jb; 
do, * 
" 
‘ 
” 
■“ 
9 Vt 
Inal, 
, - * 
. 
extra, 9®t)%; do 1st, fi$8% . 
EGGS- There 1* a good demand for eggs sud 
the market is firm. 
» 
We quote; Near-by and cape, fancy, 17s*18c ji 
rtox; Eastern extra. I7c; do, fat, te d 17: Vermont 
nnd New Hampshire extra, IT 
Michigan extras, 
10% dl7; Western lit. 18(516%; P. E. Island, 


1 BEAN^-The market Is dull and easy. Receipts 
are light. 
AW quote the current prices as follows: Uncles 
Northern, hand picked, I 
® .. • • pet bushel; 
New York, small, hand picked, $2 40-0.2.50; do, 
marrow, $2.35 a 
■ do, screened, M .0p«9.*8; 
do, Cd*, fl.6o91.0O; rue Bum choice hand picked, 
$2.353... . ; do, screened,$2.00®2.2fi; yellow eyes, 
extra, $2.8032 85; do, 2d*. $2.00 39.70; red kid­ 
ney*, $2.25 33.00. 
Foreign Benns—Pea, $2.25 ® 
2.35; Mediums. $‘J.OO.<j2.25. 
DOMESTIC FRUITS We quote: Apple*, North­ 
ern Spy, good to choice, 
$4.5035.50 per bbl; 
Rex. Russets, $4.00'35.00; Golden Russet*. $4.00® 
4.50 W bbl; No I, S IL A Mass. Baldwins.;$4.60 
35.00 J? bbl; 
No. I. Maine, do, $4.00,35 00; 
No 2. Maine, $2.50®3.00; Talman Sweet, $3.00 


Evaporated apple, fancy, 14315c; fair te good, 
lS'Ste; sun-dried, sliced and quartered, 10®lle. 
Cranberries, $8.00 # 10.00 
bbl; do, fancy, 
$11.00312.00 'ti bbl. 
Sr rn vt her rte*- Maryland, good to cholee, 10®12fl 
per quart; Norfolk, good to choice, «39e; Dela­ 
ware, good to choice. 10,|el4c. 
. . 
, 
VEGETABLES—There Is a good business being 
done In potatoes, which are In good supply and sell 
at firm prices; sweets continue dull. Asparagus is 
in little better supply. Cabbages are in fair de_ 
mand. Green pen* afe easy in prloe on account of 
good supply and quiet demand. 
Onions are dull. 
String Deans ire steady. Turnips are dull. 
We 
quote the following current prices; 
- . ,, - 
Potatoes— Hehron.ft.... ,®3.25 pez bbl; Rose,$8.i3 
per bbl. 
Sweet potatoes—Jersey, extra. $2. 
Cabbage, $1.6083 per bbl. 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate. $2.00; Egyptian, 
per 113 lbs. $1.Stun 2.25. 
; 
Squash. Hubbard, $f>0.orv8«O.00 per ton-^ 
Spinach, Norfolk, tier bbl., $1.6<>(V2 25. 
Turnips— AVhit* Cape, per bbl., ,6^90c; St. An­ 
drews, 75985c; Canadian. 80c. 
Asparagus, Norfolk. Ii doz.. $2.00. 
Green pense, North Carolina, per crate, $1.00# 
1.50. 
U VA'AND STRAW—Receipt* continue moderate 
and the market Is steady. Following are the latest 
quotations: 
, 
Fancy har, f 14.00315.00 lier ton: do. fair to 
good, $13.0l\3>14.00; ordinary. $ 11. (XX® 12.00; hay 
and clover, mixed, $9 0P(®11.OO; swale, $9.00; 
poor to ordinary, fit* OO ■ 10 OO. 
Rve straw, $17.50 ®18.00 per ton; oat straw. 
$7.00®7.6f> lier tun. 
G ro c e rie s . 
COFFEE-W e quote; Java pa’gs. pale. 23%® 
24% ; do, medium brown, 24%®24%c; do. fancy 
brown, 24%iu*0c; do,Timor. 2 3 % ® . d o , Bul- 
remora, 
.c; 
do, .Malang, . . . . ® . . . . c ; 
do,Vagal*, 23%®. .e, do, Aukola, 26% ® 27 
c; 
do, Holland hag*, 23c; Mandhellug* and Ayer Ban- 
2rt% (it alc; 
Mocha, 
..(®85%c; 
Rios, 
e, 2ic; do fair, 20% c, do, ordinary. 18%ci 
ordinary, 177 sC; Maracaibo, 20% J 
. 0; do 
isrv, 2(*®sn%e; Bncranianger, 2te^® 32% cI 


hags. 2c , 
. 
ales, 20% m 38c; 
Mocha, 
..<®25%c; 
Bios, 
prime, 21c; do fair, 20% c; do, ordinary. 18%ci 
low ordli 
ordinary, _ 
I P I ■ 
. . 
____ _ _ 
Caracas, 20Va9280: Langnayra, . . . . @20c; Costa 
Rica,20Vid22% c; Jamaica, teW ®20c, Guatemala. 
21®22%c; Mexican, 21%c®2S%c; Hayti, 1»%® 
lite. 
RICE—AV e quote: 
Louisiana 
and 
Carolina, 
Choice, 8%®ft% c; Prime, 5*4; Good. 8*498% ; 
Fair, 
K'Uig on (duty paid), 4% ’b‘o; Java, 
6% ® . .; Japan, 6% : Paula, 5%. 
FRUITS AND NUTS-Following are the current 
quotations: Raisins, Loudon lavers, new, $2.25'® 
2.50: Muscatel, new, $2.5043.06; Sultana.82#23; 
Eleme, . .. ; Valencia, new. , 'W®7%; do. Onaara, 
798. 
Currants. $8.00 ap 5.50. 
Citron. Leghorn, 
lTi/cSO. 
Date* Persian, new, 3V*<®5%; do, ford, 
uew,7@0 
Fig*—Layers, 12w30; do, keg, 7% #0. 
Prune*. French, o«*e, 10% u 15; do.Turk, new,7® 
8c; do bag, 5 9 do. 
Lemons-Palerm o, $4.00 
(®H.OO; Messina, 
$4.00®e.00. 
Dnmg'-s-Jamaica 
bxs, 8 ....C #___; 
Kiel hr. $ 4 ,0 0 9 6.00; Florida. 
*2.50.*.5.00. Bananas Baracoa, yellow, #1 OO® 
I 15; do, Re.I, 75988c; Port Limon, $ 1509175; 
Jamaica. No. I, 81.504*5; 8 hands, $1.50: No. 2, 
75c. Walnuts. Naples. 14#15.\ Pastina*, 
Pecans, 18®l5c; Filberts, 9(®10o; Almonds, IOO* 
17c; Pdknuts. haud-plo.Led, 5.®5%c; do, Fins, 31 2 
<®4c: shellbarks. $1.60(42.00. 
REFINED SUGAR We quote: Cut loaf, 6% c; 
crushed, 6% c; pulverized, 47^45c; cube*. 4%c. 
powdered, 4V»e: granulated,4 3-lb -f4%c; Diamond 
A, 4 3-tec; Standard Confectioners’ A, 4Va; soft 
whites, 8V*c; F-xtm C,.3% c; yellow, 3&*c- 
F lo u r a n ti G ra in . 
FLOUR—Following are the current price* for car­ 
load lot*of flour: 
Fine flour, f3.9093.26s Superfine, $3.3594.00; 
Common extras. $3.95p'4-20; Choice extras, $4.05 
4.30; 
Minnesota lathers, $5.1046.45; patents, 
»___ 9 .. .. ; Michigan roller, $6.4098.66; New 
York, do, $5.4095.55; Ohio and Indiana, $6.45 
9 6 .OO; do, do, straight, $5.609675.; do, do, jiatent. 
*6.0695.08; St. Loots and illinois clear, $5,404 
5.56; do, straight. $5.(10(®3.75; do, do. naeint. 
$5.00@5.95; Spring 
w heat" patents, $6.90,40.23 


CORN—We quote: 
High mtxed, 
70i». .e & 
bush; Steamer fellow. Oil(®..c W hush; Steamer 
mixed ..floe 18 bush; ordinary, . . c p bush. 
OATS—No. I and Fancy, clipped, OU® . c TR 
bush; standard, do, .. # o lo ; No. 3, white, 62a 
V bush; No. 3. do, 59e%fi hush; rejected white, 
.. @. • c* No 2, mixed, 50c. 
Flail. 
FISH—Following are the current prime for the 
week past: 
Mackerel—Extra bloater mesa, $28.00; No. I, d<\ 
$22.00; No. I shore, $22.00; No. I Bay. $1&00; 
No. 3 Bay. $18.00: No. 3, large, flO.Oo No. 3. 
small, $11412.00; No. 3, medium, $13 00914.00. 
Codfish—Dry Bank, large, g.j». ®6.60; (lo, do, 
medium, $5.2s® 
Pickled Bank, $ ... @6.75; 
Georges, I....@ 6 .2 5 ; Shore, $....<40.00; Hako, 
$ ... .43.00, H addock,*.... @3.76; Pollock, pickl’d 
I . .. .@3.784 do, slack salted, $3.00; Boneless 
Hake. 5#0<’ 
lh; Boneless Haddock, ...@ 0c; 
Boneless Cod, *@80. 
Herring—Nova Scotia Split*, targe, $7.00: do, 
medinm, $4 75; Labrador, $6.26: Round Shore, 
large,$5.00; domestic Alewives, nominal. 
MlirelUueous. 
HIPES AND SKINS—Following are the current 
prices: Brighton steers, native packer, ...@ Oc; 
New England Ricers, green, 5% @ .. ; do, cow, 4® 
. . .c; do. do, bulls, 8!/*, Salted steers, .. .@7%: 
cows, 0:®.. ; bulLs, .. j ’SVs- <’allkklne—deacon*. 
4(>®00c; 5@7 lbs, 70@7S: 749 lh*. 80 @ SS; 
fig 12 lbs, 
.c@ $lJ)5; _12@lS lh*, $1.16‘$1.20; 


12% ® U % ; Rio Grande kips, l l %<® 12%; Sierra 
Leone, 12%:®. .; Bissau A Gambia, 8% ®9%; Zan 
zibar hides, y@ .. : Titillative, 8®, . ; Mu)angas, .9 
8% : Dry Chinas, 10% 412. 
SALT—Quotations: Liverpool, in bond, V bhd, 
81.0041.15; do,duty paid, $1.40(5)1.53; Bostonian. 
$ 1.65@1.60, Liverpool, c. L, 86c®$1.00; Cadis, in 
bond, $1.87%; Trapani, in bond, $2.00; Turks 
alarm Ntwl Jo aK'ffld SJI 
Island, hi id.. $2.25@2.40. 
STARCH-W e quote P. 
quote Potato starch at 4%@4%c; 
corn, 8%i®3%e; Wheat, 5%(®ttc. 
“EEDS- - Quotations: Clover, West. 8 
do, North. 8 1® IO; do, white, 18*420; do, Alsike, 
18(420; do. Lucerne, 2(X®25; Redtou, West, Ti 
sack,$2,009*2.50; do, Jersey, $2.2892-50; Rhode- 
Island Bent, 
bush, . @$2.50; Hungarian. $1 IO® 
1.28; Golden Millet, $1725*31.50:Common do,SI.IO 
(Bl.28; Orchard, $2.0092.50; Blue Grass, $2.50 
@3.00; Timothy, West, $1.75@1.85: do, North, 
$1.75(41.86; American Flaxseed, $2.0092.35. 
TALLOW—Following are the quotations: Tallow,- 
prime, 47»96; Country, 4% #5: Bone. 4%@4k«; 
house grease, ..9 4 % ; grease, tanners. 2%<<j;2%; 
do, chip, 2% ® 2% ; do, naphtha, 1%@2; do, nard, 
295. 
TOBACCO—We quote: Havana wrapper*.$5.00 
£7.00: do, tine fillers, $1.1091.25; do, good tillers. 
0®05c; 
Yarn I and l l outs, 70-485; fair. 


Mass fill, 89*10; do, binders, I*@17; do, Sd*. IS® 
25; do, fair wrappers. 2o'®30; do, fine wrappers, 33 
@45; Penu wrappers, 20440; do, Oilers, 10920; 
Sumatra wraps, Kgnt, $2.5093; do, dark. $2@2.25. 
WOOL—The receipts of wool the past week were 
6787; I (ales domestic and 2115 
hales 
foreign, 
against 7072 bales domestic and 7473 bale* for­ 
eign last week, and 8531 bales domestic and 6725 
bales foreign for the corresponding week in 18UO. 


WATERTOWN! CATTLE MARKET. 


Arrivals of live stock at Brighton and Watertown 
for the week past: 
Cattie. 2629;•sheep. 10,007; shotes, . . . ; veals, 
2388; hogs, 30,426: horses, 096. 
Prices of western beeves ranged from $5.00-'® 
6.60 per IOO lbs., live weight. Northern cattle soli 
at $7.60@8.00. 
PSICKS OP HICKS, TALLOW, SK1KS, AC. 
Cents si lh. I 
leach. 
Brighton hides..ti fit7% Sheepskins .. S 
7591.25 
Brighton tall’w.3 io4 
Lambskin.* . .$1.00 ®1.50 
Country hides..5 @6 
IDairysktns... 
26940c 
Country tail’w..2 m3 
I Calfskins . ..$ 
.9 . 
( 
Pelts, 75c@fl.50. 


Proper Bridal Briquette. 
[Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
There are many little things about wed 
dings that people inquire about. The bride 
writes a personal note of thank# for every 
gift received, whether it be a great one or a 
little one. aud if she cannot do this before 
the ceremony, she does it after the bridal 
trip. 
In the church tho bridegroom’s family 
and friends sit at the right of the altar, bo 
ing on tile bndgroom’s right hand, white 
those of the bride are placed on the left ai 
the bride’s left. The bridegroom does not 
nay for anything connected with the wed­ 
ding unless he should choose to send nou. 
quota to the bridemaids. and, of course, to 
tne bride, aud presents and boutonnieres to 
his best man and Hie ushers. 
A widow removes her first wedding ring 
at her second marriage, and does not assume 
it again. 
Tho engagement ring U taken 
from the third finger of the left hand and 
worn aftertvards as a guard to the wedding 
ring. It is not considered good taste to cut 
rho finger out of the glove mr assnmfng the 
ting. 
______________ _ 
Eminently Correal. 
[Harper** Bs m r.) 
“What do you say to a tram p la tto p a rk ? ” 
"I never pay any attention co the barad 
things,!' 
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Perhaps it 
beeanse Edward Slocomb 
atm In lor# with Carri# Tracy that b# dis­ 
liked Jack Mordannt so much. 
On th# morning after Mrs. Aspinwall 
Jon#*’ dane# Slocomb wa* leisurely dress­ 
ing in his room at th# hotel. There wa# a 
knock at his door and a telegram was 
handed In. 
“Come at once,” he read. He glanced at 
the aignature -eimply '‘Grace.’’ 
Slocomb read the telegram again and ran 
Ibis Angers through his hair in perplexity. 
■ 
“Who the devil is Grace?” he muttered. 
Then he looked at the telegram again. 
I There was a mistake 
Slocomb rushed out 
into the hall. The messenger boy was just 
going down stairs. He shouted to the boy, 
but he continued on his way. Slocomb 
(threw a slipper he held in his band and 
/Struck the boy between the shoulder blades. 
"Can’t you hear?” he said, 
angrily, 
s “Come hack. This telegram is not for me; 
H is for Mr. M ourdant Hi» room is 13, 
mine is IS.” 
The bor took the telegram off and Slo­ 
comb went on dressing. When he found 
himself trying to shave himself with a clasp 
knife instead of a razor, he looked intently 
lute the glass and cried; 
"W hat’s up? W hat’s the man going to 
do? By Jove, he shan’t marry Carrie if I 
can help it.” 
After tnir very emphatic speech Slocomb 
parent down to breakfast. 
Hts perplexity and anger Were not out of 
place, however. If you ever happened into 
a conservatory and found a man kissing the 
girl you love you know how Slocomb felt. 
This is exactly what took place at the 
dance the night before. Slocomb w as very 
much surprised at Came. 
He thought 
she knew better than that. 
She danced with Mourdant altogether too 
lunch, and she ran off with him into the 
conservatory altogether too many times. It 
looked odd, indeed. People noticed it, and 
commented on it without mercy. 
"If they are engaged, all right,” said they. 
"O therw ise-,” and shoulders were shrugged 
and eyebrows elevated. 
Jack Mourdant was a social success at 
I^enox; and that for a man means a good 
deal. No one cared to know where he came 
from ; no one cared to know about his fam­ 
ily. He was handsome in his dark Spanish 
way, a good dancer—dancing men are so 
very scarce—and he always said the right 
thing in the right place. 
But Slocomb was not at all satisfied with 
him. He could not take him as the rest of 
the people did. A man who danced with 
. hi# cousin, Carrie Tracy, must be something 
more than a four weeks’ wonder. 
Carrie was Slocomb’s cousin in a distant 
sort of a way, and a half engagement ex­ 
isted 
between them. 
Slocomb had not 
spoken, however. He was Carrie’s con­ 
stant companion, and, with Mrs. Tracy as 
chaperone, they were out a great deal to­ 
gether. 
It was the mother’s place to put a stop to 
this Mourdant business, but she was quite 
as much fascinated with the man as her 
charming daughter. Therefore it fell on 
IBlooomb’s shoulders to see that nothing 
►came of the rapidly growing intimacy. He 
hbad done hrs best, but he came into the con- 
jeervatory just too late. 
Carri# Tr*ey was annoyed at his appear­ 
ance. Mourdant excused himself hurriedly. 
Slocomb took occasion to lecture Carrie in a 
cousinly way. She was very sulky, how­ 
ever, and snubbed him without mercy. 
Why Slocomb distrusted Mourdant was 
o d account of a very odd episode that had 
occurred a week before. There had been a 
(tennis party at one of the cottages, and go­ 
ing home Slocomb had stumbled on Mour- 
oant in a bypath, talking earnestly with a 
strange woman. It was very embarrassing. 
'Slocomb begged pardon, wa# awfully sorry, 
and withdrew as quickly as possible. He 
said nothing to th# man about it, however, 
until the dance. Mourdant’s attention to 
Carne was so noticeable that something 
ought to be done. 
“This thing must be stopped.” said Slo­ 
comb savagely to Mourdant, later in the 
evening. 
"What thing?” asked the young fellow, 
with a frank smile. 
“This kissing my cousin, for one thing, 
and secret meetings with a woman for an­ 
other." said Slocomb in his blunt way. 
Mourdant grew angry. Slocomb had no 
Bight to talk that way. 
I’ll not explain about that affair after 
ithe tennis party,” he said, hotly. "I’ll not 
Betray a woman s secret. She came to the 
hotel to see me; it was necessary she should 
see me at once. They sent her to the cot­ 
tage 
Our meeting was accidental.” 
Mourdant stalked off and deigned no fur­ 
th er explanation. 
; Some time later Slocomb found himself in 
Albany and he saw Mourdant and "Graoe” 
again. Mourdant was just coming in on the 
train from Lenox; “Grace” met him at the 
et a ti on. It was the day after Slocomb got 
the telegram by mistake. The thing aid 
toot look well at all. iSlococab hurriedback 
Ste Lenox. He resolved to tell Carrie Tracy 
‘the whole miserable story. 
“And what are you going to do about it?” 
[She asked coolly, when Slocomb finished 
the narration. 
1 "W hat am J going to do about it?” he 
echoed in amazement. 
He did not know 
-what to make of Carrie's utter nonchalance. 
"That’s not the question. 
W hat are you 
going to do about It?” 
Carrie Tracy only leaned back in her chair 
and looked at her cousin with question 
marks in both of her pretty blue eyes. 
"Really it seems bi me that you are awfully 
cut up about this." 
“But I am,” declared Slocomb earnestly— 
"awfully. Good heavens. Carrie, can you 
see a man carry on a double game before 
your eyes and not say a word or lift a 
finger? 
“w hat can I do?" She Raid this wearily, 
and then Slocomb saw what was beneath 
. her mask of cold raillery. She had put on 
a bold front and tried to pass over it lightly. 
It was no use. however. 
Slocomb prided 
him self 
on his knowledge 
of human 
nature. He felt that lie was not at fault in 
on# fact—Carlie Tracy loved Mourdant 
• They went to a dance that evening, and 
everyone noticed that Carrie Tracy was 
more beautiful than ever. Yet there was a 
E 
Brent flavor to her wit. a sharp edge on 
talk. Some ill-natured belles, who were 
©miner passe, said that #he was becoming 
spoiled at last. Callow youths were placed 
in the seventh Heaven by her unwonted 
sweetness to them. But every throb of the 
music, every waltz she heard brought back 
the memory of a pair of dark eves, a low, 
tender voice and a dream that would come 
no more. 
And so matters went on, and the wane of 
the season came. The story of Jack Mour- 
aant came out. of coarse, with various 
modifications. Society shrugged its shoul­ 
ders again, and pitiea boor Carrie Tracy. 
"Toobad!” everybody said. “She should 
know better than to fall in love with a 
handsome adventurer. He was an awfully 
nice fellow, though, but frightfully wild! 
And so Carrie Tracy had to stand by and 
hear all this, and accent the condolence of 
her friends. It was gall ami wormwood to 
her, but it only made the triumph that came 
jin October all the sweeter. 
“You don’t believe there is a man in tho 
world you may trust?’ she heard one girl 
M y to another. She was sitting by a win- 
- dow in the hotel which opened upon a 
Siazza 
The two girls were pacing up and 
own outside. 
"I know it sounds awfully silly, but I 
don’t believe in trusting people,” 
•‘I wish you would let me tell you a little 
Btory: it’s only an every-day sort of a story. 
It’s from real life. I’ll tell you the story of 
Jack Mourdant.” 
At this Carrie Tracy looked up quickly. 
Bhe listened eagerly to e 'cry word. The 
two on the piazza had seated themselves 
Bear her. 
“The family is an Albany one; there were 
four brothers, arid he was the youngest. 
One of the brothers is now in Albany, the 
other abroad, toe third is-well, was near 
Albany—m jail. It was his own fault that 
he got there; he was the black sheep of the 
family—Percy Mourdant. 
When a very 
young boy he was always stealing trifles 
from his schoolmates. There wa# no excuse 
for it His family was rich and he had 
•very advantage. Percy was an awfully 
wild boy. 
"Jack had always been Percy's bosom 
friend. Again and again he had helped 
him out o f scrapes. Percy was a quiet fel­ 
low to all appearances. He wore eye-glasses, 
and was meek as Moses. But ho had the 
very devil in him. Jack seemed more like 
the rascal, with his dark Spanish lteautv. 
Percy was light and had sandy hair. He 
appeared quite harmless. 
After they got out of college Percy be 
hared himself, but not for long. He got to 


come to Albany to help him out. Jack 
couldn’t come. but I believe he arranged 
for Grace to send word when she needed 
him. 
"Jack went to Albany soon after; met his 
brother’s wife at the station: arranged with 
I her to help Pere)- out, His brother was in a 


I serious fix this time. It was not a question 
• of hushing up. It was a question of life and 
| death. There had been a row in a low gam- 
I bling resort. A man had been killed. Percy 
I was not wholly to blame, but he had been 
i held for—what do you call it?—manslaugh­ 
ter? 
I 
“Jack did some clever detective work 
then. He discovered that some of Percy’s 
former associates had agreed to make the 
case so black that Percy would be convicted 
of m urder after all. It was a serious mat­ 
ter. Percy must not stand trial. 
W hat 
should he do? He made one last appeal to 
Col. Mourdant. but it was of no use. Then 
what do you suppose Jack did? Yon will 
not believe me, perhaps, but it is true. 
"He went to his father and said: 'See 
here. I am to have so much of your property 
when you die. I don’t care to wait. There 
is an immediate ase for the money. May I 
have my inheritance now?’ Fancy that. 
His father was quite taken aback. 
He 
asked a few questions and let his erratic son 
have the money. It was a large sum, run­ 
ning far up into tile thousands. 
"This money think of i t —every cent he 
had in the world he used to get his brother 
off. I don’t know how he aid it It w as 
bailing him out or something of that sort. 
Percy and his wife sailed from San Fran­ 
cisco not long ago for Australia. An odd 
tale, is it not?” 
Carrie Tracy didn’t think so. 
She sat 
with shining eyes for some moments after, 
and then went down stairs. It wa# just 
then til at the ’bus from the station came up 
to the door. 
A man jumped out, and he never forgot 
the picture that she made as she came out 
on the piazza. 
The sun wa# low in the 
west, ana the light played on her expres­ 
sive face, on her hair. and lit up her eyes. 
When he saw her he stood quite still. He 
bared his head with a gesture reverential 
and devout, as if she were a being from an­ 
other world. It was but an instant that 
they stood there. Then Carrie Tracy gave 
him her hand, arid he lookea into her eyes 
»nd saw that he was welcome. 
Society was shocked at the reappearance 
of "her adventurer.” Everybody wondered 
how he managed to get an invitation to the 
dance that evening, which happened to be 
at the Aspinwall-Jonoses. 
But the true 
story got out, and Jack Mourdant became 
more and more popular. Even Edward Slo­ 
comb had to acknowledge that he was a 
good fellow. And he took the trouble of 
shaking hands with him and telling a pious 
fib that he wa# very glad to see him again. 
And when Carrie Tracy went info the con­ 
servatory again with Mourdant he did not 
care to follow. 
A shower had come up shortly after sun­ 
set, and an hour after had cleared away. 
The moon had risen, making the rain-drops 
on the bushes and trees sparkle like dia­ 
monds. The lawn seemed covered with 
jewels, and drops of moisture still clung to 
the window panes, making them gleam. 
The clouds were moving rapidly about, now 
and then shading the moon. Some of them 
wore dark, while others were so fleecy that 
it seemed as if onocould crush them in one’s 
hand. Presently the clouds blew away, and 
the sky was one delicate mass of subdued 
azure, except where the moon glowed. 
In the music room they were playing a 
waltz, "Only Tonight.” Then. in some un­ 
explainable manner, Mourdant’s head came 
verv near hers, her gray-blue eyes intoxi­ 
cated him. her full red lips were so tempt­ 
ing-and he had kissed her again. 
This time Edward Slocomb did not come 
in and claim a dance; this time he did not 
lecture anyone; but a half-hour atter he 
shook hands with Mourdant and heartily 
congratulated him. 
"And why don’t I make love to a girl?” he 
remarked sagely to young Aspinwall-Jones 
when his cousin’s engagement was an­ 
nounced; "ana got married? Baht It’s an 
awful bore.” 


THE ENTRANCING WOMAN. 


We Have All Seen Her But She Refuses 


Occasionally When She is Asked to be 


Our Wife. 
[Mary H. Baldwin, bi Harper*# Bazar.] 
One needs only a slight experience in 
general society to discover that taste ha# 
separate necessities in different individuals, 
and that beauty, wit. "style," a gift for light 
conversation, depth of mind, have each 
their admirers, a fact that sets the ones on 
tho outside of the especial circumstance to 
wondering what there can possibly be in the 
particular woman to “draw.” 
• 
Is there a woman who is universally en­ 
trancing? 
Is there one who commands 
worship swift and entire—a worship im­ 
patient of reasoning, that submits to no 
authority but that of insight? 
If there is, we must naturally conclude 
that she possesses something that appeals to 
more than one side of human nature, and 
this does not mean that she has that diplo­ 
macy m at in the beginning is perhaps noth­ 
ing more than the desire to please the 
many, but which often degenerates into 
positive insincerity, but rather that uncon­ 
scious touch upon nor kind that comes from 
a very necessity of lier being. 
Sorrow and joy are at the extremes of 
human experience, and the woman who 
stands at the centre stretching sympathetic 
hands toward either condition must be the 
one who is essentially charming. 
Like 
Tennyson’s 
"Rare pale 
Margaret," she 
stands "between the rainbow and the sun:” 
This woman of the sweet confiding nature, 
who is thrilled with the delights of life. 
upon whom is flashed all the beauty and 
grace in nature, and yet who bears about 
nor evidences that the storms have raged 
at the very centro of her soul, and that she 
ha# taken the hand of many a sufferer, to 
descend in sympathy to the deepest grave 
of affliction, is an enchantress. 
She is the one to whom the young come 
with the'enthusiasms and youthful fears and 
hopes; indeed, so perennial are the springs 
of renewal within her nature that in the 
passage of the years time seems to have re­ 
fused to make its sign upon her, and yet the 
middle-aged and the old recognize in her 
a friend aud helper. 
To her the knigbtliness of the manliest 
manhood bows and offers protection. Per­ 
haps all men naturally are susceptible to 
appeals to tho strength of their arm and to 
their bravery of soul, and this something in 
a woman’s eyes half revealed, this touch of 
sadness, few of the stronger sex are able to 
resist. 
Such a woman is beyond the art of the 
copyist. Spend their efforts as they may in 
trying to reproduce the fascinating effects, 
women who envy her are never able to get a 
true copy. Sometimes they imagine that the 
secret may be found in a tone of the voice, 
or, again, in a glance of the eye, or in the 
pose of the figure; but in the effort to adapt 
these to their own personality they meet 
failure even before the first trial of their ex­ 
periment is made in public. 
But the entrancing woman pays her price, 
in a sense, for her Power. The rainbow that 
is hung in beauty In the sight of the many 
to delight, cheer and inspire them was 
formed through the mist or her tears, and 
when the glorious colors fade away, some 
turn to behold the lonely figure that stands 
amid the clearing mists. 


One Suit for 81x. 
Writing in the Century for June Dr. C. B. 
Gillespie relates this incident of a Sunday 
in Coloma, Cal., in ’49: 
A group of half a dozen Indians espe­ 
cially attracted my attention. They were 
Strutting about iii all the glory of newly ac­ 
quired habiliments, hut with this distinc­ 
tion—that one suit of clothes was sufficient 
to dress the whole crowd. 
The largest and best looking Indian had 
appropriated the hat and boot#, and with­ 
out other apparel walked about as proudly 
as any city clerk. 
Another was lost in an immense pair of 
pantaloons. 
A third sported nothing but a white shirt 
with ruffled bosom. 
A fourth flaunted a blue, swallow-tailed 
coat, bespangled with immense brass but­ 
tons. 
A fifth was decked with a flashy vest, 
while the sixth had nothing but a red ban­ 
danna,which was carefully wrapped around 
his neck. 
Thus what would scarcely serve one white 
man just as effectually accommodated six 
Indians. 
_____ 


A Faith Preserved. 
[Life.] 
Ethel—It’s too bad it’s cold. 
I prayed for 
a warm day. 
Does Gdd always answer 
prayers? 
Mamma—Yes, if you ask for a thing in the 
right way, and if you don't he reproves you 
by not giving it. 
Ethel—Oh. I see now. The governess told 
me to try to say my prayers iii French this 
mouth, and I guess I made mistakes. 


Alice- 


A Circulating Ring. 
[Jeweller’* Circular.] 
I met Minnie Renee today and she 
gambling and drinking and all sorts of hor- showed me the engagement ring that Hor­ 
rid things. The family was proud and ex- ^ 
piedgely gave her. 
trembly sensitive. They feared he would 
do something that would disgrace them for­ 
ever ; something that tho sensational news­ 
papers would make a hue and cry over as and me? 
’Another swell gone wrong!' you know | 
Gwendolin 


Gwendolin—Is it a pretty one? 
Alice—You remember the one he gave you 


what I mean. 
"At last he did. He made an unfortunate 
marriage. A very good sort of a woman 
wa# Grace Morris, but quite below' him. 
He did not stop bere, but fo rc e d a large 
check on his father’s name. The matter 
was partly hushed up. Old Col. Mourdant 
#ent rercy away. And to make the matter 
worse, everybody in Albany was talking 
about it. 
"Jack w as the only od® of the family who 
Btuck to the unfortunate Percy. This sum- 
Percy got into more aud serious trouble. 
(Grace came here to ace Jack and get him to 


Let me think. 
Alice—It’s the same ring. 
Oh yes! 


TYPICAL PARIS WEDDING. 


Just How Marriages are Made 
Among the Rich. 


Love May Come Afterward, bat It is 


Wot a Necessary Precedent. 


The Betrothal—The Marriage Oontraot 


—At the Church—Afterward. 


The Correct Reply. 
[Fliegende Blatter.] 
A widower, not long after the death of his 
wife, married the sister of the latter. A 
friend of his, returning from a distant 
journey, sympathetically inquired whom he 
was in mourning for. Somewhat embar­ 
rassed at the question, the widower replied: 
"For my sistepin-law.” 
■» 


[New York World.] 
A French marriage always excites Ameri­ 
can curiosity at this tim e of the year, when 
tourists begin to throng Pans. No great 
marriage takes place without its 
being 
known by the English and Americans tem­ 
porarily residing in Paris, just as if it were 
a new play in vogue. 
Tho ceremonies of the Catholic church, in 
France especially, are very picturesque and 
often touching. And when foreigners come 
to a great Parisian church on a marriage 
day, and from the aisles observe what is go­ 
ing on in the nave, they seem to be trying 
to discover the hidden motive of these 
strange unions, which they do not under- 
stand. 
In France marriage is not understood as 
it is in America, so it may be interesting to 
describe a “marriage bourgeois” which oc­ 
curred the other day. 
In the church of St. Germain des Pres 
last week the son of a manufacturer m ar­ 
ried the daughter of a tradesman. Both 
families enjoy a handsome income. Both 
houses are prosperous. This wedding was 
quite as much the uniting of the interests 
of two long-honored and successful firms as 
a union between two young aud enthusias­ 
tic hearts. Here is how the marriage was 
brought about: 
The young lady’s mother one fine day* be­ 
thought herself that her daughter’s 20th 
birthday had come, and it was time she was 
married. The girl, when spoken to on the 
matter, offered no opposition; she declared 
horseM ready. Her father looked about, and 
in the pursuit of the matrimonial game he 
acted the part of the beater-up. 
As for tho young lady—although chiefly 
concerned-h er part was perfectly passive: 
she was waiting for a candidate. Sue dared 
not lift her eyes too high nor look too far 
about her, for fear of venturing beyond 
what her prudent parents wished. Hor 
father set to work like a man of business 
and provident parent, who knew ho gave 
hiR daughter a round sum of money, aud 
might exact from his future son-in-law a 
similar situation. 
Under such circumstances a father has no 
difficulty in finding pretenders. He exam­ 
ines the affairs, the fortune, the social posi­ 
tion of the family, the education given to 
tho young man, and lf after that trial lie 
judges him worthy of aspiring to his daugh­ 
ter’s hand, he then consults her. or rather 
the mother comes forward and talks the 
thing over with the young lady. 
At this point it is decided that an Inter­ 
view shall be brought about; the chosen 
place is sometimes a public garden, some­ 
times a museum or a theatre. Each party 
observes, watches from a distance, without 
appearing to know tho other 
If this proves 
favorable then draw nearer; some helpful 
friend will bring both families together at 
an evening or dinner party', and for the first 
time the two young people meet. 
A few commonplace words pass between 
them; they learn to know the sound of 
each other’s voice and tho color of each 
other’s eyas. That is nearly all they know 
of each other. If the young man, after 
having weighed everything, esteems that, 
after all. the affair may be considered a 
good one, he ventures to ask the father for 
bis daughter's hand. 
The young girl, sw ayed by her parents, 
whose opinion is made up, and who like the 
prospect of this match, would be at a loss 
indeed to find and express motives either 
for or against it. She accepts or refuses 
according to the impression made upon her 
by the gentleman’s nose. 
However, it may be the tenth time this 
comedy of presentation has been performed 
for her, and she may feel that ber father 
begins to tire of recruiting candidates, and 
she may also note that her mother Is getting 
impatient, and if the gentleman is not too 
unpleasant, especially if he be insignificant, 
she may think "this ono is as good as an­ 
other,” and, submitting to her fate, draws a 
ticket in the lottery of matrimony. 
The favorable news is conveyed to tho 
young man, who hastens to buy the be­ 
trothal ring and sends white blossoms to his 
future wife. Both families meet at a dinner 
party and the betrothal is accomplished. 
The "fiances” are complete strangers to 
each other; they know’ neither each other’s 
tastes, ideas, habits nor feelings. 
Hitherto they have been kept apart, as if 
bringing them together must have occa­ 
sioned a sudden explosion; they are now 
abruptly brought face to face; they are be­ 
trothed, aud as yet they know next to noth­ 
ing of each other. 
I hen begins the second period, that of 
courtship—a perfect torture to the fiance. 
The first period, the preliminary one, may 
have lasted one or two months or only a 
fortnight, according to the facility or the 
difficulty of the inquest. Tho average dura­ 
tion of the second period is six weeks or two 
months. 
If the two young people do not manage to 
get acquainted with each other in that short 
time, so much the worse. Afterwards it 
will be too late. 
Nearly every evening the young man 
dines at the house of his betrothed, or 
else be must go with her to the innumera­ 
ble dinners and private parties given in 
their honor by relations and friends. He 
must remember to send flowers at least 
four tim as a week; he must send a number 
of presents; be must spend lots of time at 
different tradesmen’s; be must find an 
“apartment” and furnish it. 
And as. on the other hand, he has busi­ 
ness to attend to, the poor fellow is soon 
knocked up. The situation of a fiance, he 
thinks, is really over-fatiguing, and he longs 
for that trying period to he over. He begs 
for the wedding to be advanced. They ad­ 
mire his enthusiasm, his eagerness, and 
concede a few days to his ontreatias. 
A week before the fatal day comes the 
signatuxe of the marriage settlements. All 
near relations of the betrothed pair assem­ 
ble at the young lady'»house, and there the 
“contract”—in which both fortunes are set 
down and all money matters minutely set­ 
tled, in which also the death of each party 
is foreseen—is solemnly read by the notary 
of the fiancee in the presence of the young 
man’s notary aud of the assembled family. 
All bystanders gravely witness the impor­ 
tant deed with their signatures, and it all 
ends with a dinner and a hall. 
The marriage is drawing near. It con­ 
sists of two distinct ceremonies, very dif­ 
ferent in their nature. The ypuug people 
are married first at the “Maine” and the 
day after or the third day at church. They 
attend first to the prescriptions of the law 
and then to the church. 
.An afternoon. 
towards 4 o’clock, their nearest relations 
surrounding them, they betake themselves 
before "Mr. Le Matre.” who reads aloud, in 
the cold-looking marriage room, the articles 
of the "Code” concerning wedded life, and 
requires their vow of compliance. 
Then, with ungloved hands, all sign their 
name on the marriage register and the deed 
is done, the marriage is complete before the 
law and cannot he broken off except under 
? 
:rave cireumstancas foreseen by the divorce 
aw, and entailing proceedings that may last 
for rears. 
, 
- 
. , 
But let us return now to the bridal pair 
and follow them into the church of St. Ger­ 
main des Pres. They had been married two 
davs before at the “Maine,” but were not as 
yet husband and wife. The young lady had 
remained with her father and mother, 
while her betrothed waited in expectation 
at his own house. 
. „ „ 
We enter that old church of St. Germain 
des Pres, one of the oldest and most curious 
in Paris—a Romaic church of the purest 
style, andladorned with beautiful modem 
frescoes. Tho nave is filled with an impa­ 
tient c rowd. Brightly dressed women are 
whispering to on© another. It is 12 o’clock. 
The background of the scene is the choir, 
green with palms and plants and beam­ 
ing with light. The richly adorned altar 
sparkles with hundreds of stars, and the 
tapers glimmer in the pale mysterious haze 
of the dusky cathedrals. 
The church door opens wide. every one 
rises and turns eagerly round, the organ 
plays a solemn march, and tho procession 
moves forward, preceded by two ’ suisses” 
magnificent men. armed with halberds. 
The bride comes first in white brocade and 
old lace, wrapped from head to foot in a 
tulle veil and leaning on her father’s arm. 
Next comes 
the 
bridegroom with his 


^A fter them follow the crowd of relations, 
the women in light colored dresses, the men 
in evening coats. This is always a subject of 
astonishment to foreigners. What strange 
ideas those French people have! Wearing, 
in broad d a y lig h t, clothes od Iv meant to ap­ 
pear under the ligtit of candles. 
The bridal procession enters the choir and 
takes seats. The ceremony begins, the. or­ 
gan peals are hushed, a tine-looking priest 
reads aloud, in a rich voice, a short address, 
pouring forth to the young people words of 
advice and wishes of happiness. Meanwhile 
the audience, little interested by the speech, 
whisper between themselves and exchange 
impressions about the dresses, the flowers, 
tile decoration of the church. “How do you 
like the bridegroom?” “Does the bride look 
well?” are tile weighty questions discussed 
in a low voice. 
The speech is over, the nuptial blessing is 
given, the mass begins, and from the choir 
a strain of music risas, hushing down all 
conversations and enwrapping all. A tenor 


interval# a choir of children’s voices fills 
the nave with clear, angelic accents, and 
the impression Is grand and touching. 
Mass is at an end; again the procession 
moves, headed by the two “suisses," the 
newly married couple walking behind 
them, while the orean peals forth the sono­ 
rous accents of the nuptial march. 
The 
bridal procession enters the vestry, and 
there every person iii the crowd passes be­ 
fore the young pair and the family offering 
congratulations and friendly words. 
Outside the church door the street people 
of Paris, always eager for gratuitous sights, 
always curious to behold a bride, are wait­ 
ing impatiently for the coming out and 
going off from church. 
At the bride’s parents all is prepared for 
the reception of the gorgeously dressed and 
friendly crowd who are coming to chat, to 
eat and drink, while an orchestra is play­ 
ing lively waltz tunes. This is an exact 
picture of a marriage in the Parisian "bour- 
greoisie ^ 
Americans exclaim at the absurdity of 
such a voluntary ieap in the dark, after tho 
French fashion. How is it that the French, 
who surround matrimony with such minute 
precautions, neglect the most necessary of 
all—letting the parties concerned, who are 
to spend their lives together,get acquainted 
beforehand? 
, 
_ 
How supremely imprudent! 
W hat sad 
discoveries await the husband and wife on 
the morrow of their wedding day, and what 
may not the consequences be? And yet 
statistics show that French marriages are 
the happiest. 


ALL ABOUT WOMEN. 


Is Woman a More Interesting 
Study Than Man ? 


The Handsome Woman, Lovely Woman, 


Kissable and Designing. 


SET UP BY GHOSTLY FINGERS. 


A Typesetter^ Story of New* Getting 


that Beat the Velegraph-The Story 


Beats the World. 
[Cleveland World.] 
"In the summer of 1881,” said a compos­ 
itor, 'Twas running a paper In a Rule back­ 
woods town in Pennsylvania. The paper 
was not so metropolitan in its make-up but 
that I was able to do all the work myself 
with the exception of the printing. Pub- 
Ucation days I called in the service of a half­ 
witted fellow, who, under my Instruction, 
had developed into an expert roller. I was 
the only man within a radius of 20 miles 
who knew how to set type, and if I had 
fallen sick the paper would not have come 
out until I was well again. Naturally I afb 
not a superstitious man, but an incident 
occurred while I had charge of that paper 
which I cannot explain, ana, until it is ex­ 
plained, I shall believe that anything is 
possible in the way of ghosts, spooks, 
wrH.it! is ©tc. 
"It was the morning of June IO. I had 
locked up my forms the night before so 
that I could begin printing early in the 
morning. 
I was pulling the old lever 
promptly at 7, and at 9 the local list was in 
the pQ8t offica Soon after the delivery had 
begun one of the merchants of the ham let— 
a very intimate friend—came into the office. 
" ‘How did you come to hear of the death 
of your brother so soon?' said he. (There 
was no telegraph station within IS mtles.l 
" ‘What do you mean?’ said I. 
"'M ean?’ said he. *‘You ought to know 
what is in your own paper. Have you for­ 
gotten that you heard thus morning your 
brother is’ dead? H ave you forgotten that 
you set up a notice of it an hour or two ago?’ 
“ ‘Ar$ you crazy?’ said I. ‘I swear that I 
do not Know what you are driving at.’ 
"At this juncture he opened the damp 
sheet that I had so recently printed and 
folded, and pointed me to the following 
item at the bottom of the third column of 
the local page: 
“ ‘John Jones, brother of William Jones, 
was killed at Peoria, 111., at 6 o’clock this 
morning.’ 
"My breath was fairly taken away from 
me. The merchant was right. There was 
the notice of my brother’s death in my own 
paper, and I had not set it up nor heard of It. 
You are right,’ said I;'b u t this is tho 
first that I have known QI it. If there ever 
was a mystery this is it.’ 
"I went over to the ’form.’ There was tho 
three-line item. The moment I saw the 
type I was more amazed than ever. It was 
the typesetting of my brother, who, like me. 
had been bred to the printer’s trade. 
I 
could tell bls work from that of a thousand. 
He wa# a marvellously even spacer, and he 
carried his taste so far that he always put 
less space after a comma. 
"But how were the lines put into the 
locked form? No item had been taKen out. 
I examined the form closely. 
Yes. there 
was some more of my brother’s work. 
To 
gain the space, leads had been taken from 
here and there just as he used to take them. 
He was a great stickler for good looks in a 
page, and was verv fastidious as to where 
he pulled his leads. 
It struck me right 
away that the notice of the heath would not 
have been so short, would have gone into 
details more, but for the fact that my 
brother did not wish to remove any of my 
matter nor any lead which could not be 
spared as well as not. 
"Though utterly skeptical about super­ 
natural visitations, from that _ moment I 
believed that my brother’s disembodied 
soul had made Its way hundreds of miles, 
had entered my office In the early dawn, had 
set up the notice of his death and put it in 
the ‘form.’ 
"Laie that afternoon a despatch came to 
the effect that William Jones was killed at 
Peoria. 111., at 6 o’clock that morning.’’ 


Eidson” am 


The W onderful Naval Cipher. 
[Chicago New#.] 
The naval department’s cipher cost $ SOCK) 
and is one of the most intricate and secure 
In the world. 
It took the experts at Wash­ 
ington three hours to decipher a despatch 
that made about two stickfuls of plain 
English, and they were not just sure then 
whether Admiral Brown, the sender, meant 
that the San Francisco was at Iquique and 
the Baltimore had come up from Val­ 
paraiso, or that the Baltimore was at Val 
paraisoand the San Francisco was going 
down there from Iquique. 
Admiral Brown fortunately signed his 
name in English, so they were dead sure it 
was from him. 
There is a suspicion that 
the plan of the cipher was plagiarized from 
Ignatius Donnelly’s "Great Cryptogram.” 


It Ought to be Familiar. 
[Brooklyn Mf#.] 
Gentleman (who has engaged colored 
hackman to drive him from the station to 
the hotel)—Say, uncle, what’s your name? 
Driver—My name, sah, is George Wash­ 
ington. 
Gentleman—George Washington! Why, 
that name seems familiar. 
Driver—Well, fo’ de Lawd’s sake. 
I 
should think it ought to. 
Here I been 
drivin’ to this station to’ ’bout 20 years, 
sah. 
____ _____________ 


Another Scandal at the Hub. 
[Fuck.] 
"Where are the Pigbys?” 
. 
"Oh, we couldn’t ask them! Thev’re not 
on our list any more.” 
•‘What’s the trouble?” 
"Why, didn’t you hear? 
Helen Digby 
sent a sonnet to the Atlantic with 20 lines 
in it.’* 
_________________ 


Social Politics. 
[Judge.] 
Harold—I must go. Will you return my 
kiss? Reciprocity, you know. 
Ethel—1That was Blame’s idea, wa# it not? 
Harold—Yes, love. 
Ethel—Then I must he a wicked little 
Democrat, for I go rn for free trade. 


A W om an’s Eternity. 
[Judge.] 
She (icily, to rejected suitor)—Did I not 
say "never!” to you yesterday? Why do 
you ask me again? 
He (bravely)—Well, as this is the next day 
after "never” I thought I’d call to see if you 
hadn’t changed your eternal resolution. 


Encouraging. 
[Munsey’# Weekly.] 
The Hostess—Please sing, Mr. Tenor. 
The Tenor—Really, you know, I have no 
voice. I---- 
The Hostess—Oh, that 
won't matter. 
They are all talking and they won't hear 
you. 
___________________ 


Advice. 
[Ute.] 
He—Ya-as, I am weally tired of mah aim­ 
less, fwivolous life. If only some oppaw- 
tunity, now, would pwesent itself faw me to 
assist those in distwess, I should be posh 
tively charm ed. 
She—Why don’t you join the King’s 
Daughters? 


Didn’t Blame Them. 
[Life.] 
Sunday school teacher—Don’t you think 
it very strange that the lions didn’t eat 
Daniel? 
Sunday school scholar—No. sir; not since 
I saw that picture of him in my Sunday 
school book. 


Evidence. 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Old cynic—That girl hasn’t a pretty smile. 
Innocent pupil—Why, she hasn’t smiled 
once since we’ve been looking at her. 
Old cynic—That proves what I said. 


A Reproof. 
[Judge.] 
She (referring to lady just passed)—My 
gracious! Wasn’t she dressed! 
Did you 
notice? 
He—No; but I should have done so if she 
had not been. 


The Useful Girl who is Homely and 


the Useless Pretty Girl. 


[Kila Wheeler Wilcox in Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
The most interesting study of woman is, 
I think, woman. 
Not because we like 
women better than we like men, but be­ 
cause they are more difficult to understand 
and more diversified in types. 
All men have certain qualities in common 
—a certain aggressiveness in regard to our 
sex, a certain egotism, a vein of worship 
and a vein of disdain for women running 
side by side in their mental makeup; a cer­ 
tain pride in their own superiority and- 
proud consciousness of their ability to have 
a good time without us, no m atter how 
adorable they think us. 
There are as many kinds of women a# 
there are of flowers and vegetables. But 
there are a few distinct types of femininity 
that are easily classified, and interesting to 
watch. 
I never meet a woman that I do not an­ 
alyze her, to see in which department of my 
mental conservatory she belongs. 
It is 
usually a question easily decided in one 
interview—often at one glanoe. Sometimes, 
however, it requires a more careful study 
and analysis. 
There is the “handsome” woman, for in­ 
stance. She is usually large, and her feat­ 
ures are regular and strongly outlined. She 
may be Dale or rosy, but lf she has color it 
does not suggest warmth. 
She may be 
blonde or brunette, gay or reserved, ani­ 
mated or reposeful, but I never think of any 
word but handsome for her. 
She is not pretty, lovely, beautiful or 
charming to me. She is handsome. I love 
to look at her. I will go out of my way to 
see her, but I do not want to touch her, and 
I am not anxious to talk to her. 
She 
wins ‘my 
admiration, as 
does 
a fine 
picture, a house, a piano, or a statue. 
Men always turn to look at her, and are 
eager to be introduced. She is admired, 
flattered, sought; but seldom loved deeply. 
Her husband is very proud of her, but he is 
not her passionate lover. 
I place her with my camellias, dahlias, 
hollyhocks, fuchsias and other scentless but 
attractive flowers. 
The "lovely" woman is quite another 
type. She may be small or large, distinctly 
beautiful, pretty, or merely interesting, but 
she is always spoken of as "lovely.” She is 
seldom forceful in character or noticeably 
strong; but she possesses an individuality 
of her own, and it is always winning ana 
never aggressive. 
W ithout any effort on her part, you always 
feel that she is unselfish, kind-hearted and 
pure-minded. 
She praises other women 
and enjoys others’ pleasures, and is thought­ 
ful in small things. She is a great favorite 
with her own sex, and men give her an idol­ 
ized sort of friendship, which is very apt to 
grow into affection if they are much in her 
society. 
She is inclined to treat men exactly as 
she treats women, because she is so sweet 
and pure-minded, and unconscious of her 
own loveableness. 
She is seldom a belle, 
but she has always a host of loving friends 
and tender admirers, and her husband re­ 
gards her as a sort of cross between an 
angel aud a child. 
She brings out all that is best in him 
without attempting a reform. Women are 
seldom jealous of ber, because her innate 
goodness is felt by one and all. 
I place this woman among my sweet 
lilies, thornless roses, and sprays of mignon­ 
ette and heliotrope, and surround her with 
rose-geraniums and evergreens; for no mat­ 
ter how old she may grow, she is always 
“lovely!” 
Then, there is the “kissable” woman. 
Her size, age. tints, features, disposition, 
character—one and all have seemingly 
nothing to do with her charm. All you are 
conscious of in her prasence is the desire to 
take her in your arms and kiss her. She 
may bo absolutely devoid of personal 
beauty, and not young, and yet nine men 
and a half and seven women out of each 
ten. will want to kiss her if they are in her 
presence five minutes. 
Sometimes she is good and kind and un­ 
selfish, and possessed of beauty, and then 
she is always breaking hearts without 
meaning to ao so. and winning love she can­ 
not return, and incurring criticism she does 
not 
deserve. 
Sho sees more beautiful 
women giving more encouragement to men 
than she gives, and indulging in far more 
desperate flirtations without causing any 
such disaster as she causes by one kind, 
sweet smile, and she cannot understand it 
all, at least not until she has had all sorts of 
trouble out of it. 
But the fact is that the men who are quite 
hardened to flirtations with the merely 
beautiful women, lose their heads in an in­ 
sane desire to seize the kissable girl in their 
arms. 
Women who do not possess this 
charm, and who play a bold game of flirta­ 
tion without incurring any such risKs and 
dangers, find it impossible to explain the 
effect of the kissable girl mien her ad­ 
mirers. 
They think she must be a very deep and 
adroit siren at heart, while, in fact, she is 
often frankness personified. She is inclined 
to become somewhat selfish, however, as 
time passes, in her love of admiration, and 
to take as her natural right more love than 
belongs to her. But she is never malicious 
or intentionally unkind. 
Bhe feels sorry for her lovers after she has 
won them, and she never wounds another 
woman if she can help it without a too 
great sacrifice of the love and devotion 
which is her native element. She is full of 
love herself, and her friendships are in­ 
clined to be as ardent as the loves of the 
"handsome’’ woman, 
Her rejected lovers become her friends 
almost always, and ber husband worships 
her and finds her a better wife than she was 
a sweetheart. If she marries a man strong 
and tactful enough to keep her entire 
heart, she becomes a great favorite with 
her own sex, for women have always been 
inclined to adore lier when they were not 
jealous of her influence over men. 
I place the kissable woman among my 
luscious roses—with now and then a hidden 
thorn—my spicy carnations, wherein a bee 
may be concealed, and my fragrant mag­ 
nolias. 
Then there is the "designing” woman, 
with the fair face and voluptuous form, 
who is politic in all she says or does. She 
always has her little axe to grind, hidden 
somewhere in the folds of her costly robe— 
for she always wears costly dresses and 
worships jewels. She seeks the love of men 
who can advance her interests and increase 
her revenue, aud she considers nothing im­ 
moral that is not found out. 
She studies the weaknesses of the sterner 
sex, and is willing to take any risk with an 
expectation of financial or social benefit. 
She 
assumes 
great 
virtues, 
frequents 
churches, is liberal in public charities, often 
courts the women who can give her a back­ 
ground of respectability; ignoras snubs, and 
smiles down cold stares. 
She invites herself to houses where she 
thinks it is well for her to be seen, and if 
the society paper chronicles her name a* 
one of the guests, she feels repaid for any 
neglect or indifference she may have re­ 
ceived while there. She cares only for men 
as they may be useful to hor. but she ffe such 
an adept in the arts of fascination that she 
is capable of increasing their very intense­ 
st very fleeting— devotion, and they are not 
infrequently ready to sacrifice name and 
honor for her. 
But she disillusions them with her mer­ 
cenary frivolities, and her husband finds 
her disloyal, ana her career is certain to cud 
in that of an adventuress. She is sure to 
attract a vast amount of comment and 
notice wherever she goes, and she is Quite 
content if she can make a sensation. 
Sho belongs with the uncanny cactus 
plants and the gorgeous-hued tropical 
flowers from which deadly poisons are dis­ 
tilled. 
Then there is the distinctly "intellectual” 
woman who is so alarmingly well informed 
on all subjects, and so anxious to have you 
realize her mental superiority. 
She has 
thought on every subject under and over 
the sun, and has formed her convictions on 
all matters, and the instant you broach a 
subject she hastens to assure you that she 
knows all about it. 
She sometimes possesses handsome feat­ 
ures, but her too active intellect has sharp­ 
ened them and hewed away the curves of 
beauty. She is inclined to dress severely 
and to wear very dignified bonnets. She 
thinks out her answers a sentence abeaa of 
your remarks, and waits for you to finish 
with mere tolerance. 
Her women friends speak of her with 
great respect as “such an intelligent per­ 
son.” and the clergyman of her faith is the 
only man who ever bestows any voluntary 
attentions upon her. Her husband con­ 
siders her a remarkably intelligent woman 
—but is given to dining at the club a great 
deal, and meekly acknowledges that he 
cannot hold a canale to his wife in brain. 
The useful, healthful, but strong and tear 
« tarting leek is suggested to m e by this 
woman. A very small flavoring of this 
vegetable is all one’s taste requires. 
The “useful” girl is another type. She can 
sew. get a dinner if need be. amuse chil­ 
dren. assist in getting up entertainments for 
other people to participate rn, dance enough 
to fill up an impromptu set, play cards well 
enough to take a hand when the old people 
aeedner, and she is an excellent nurse, and 
reads aloud well, and sings a Utile—enough 


to rock a ehild asleep or to help out a cho­ 
rus. 
She I# not noticeable In any way—is nei­ 
ther pretty nor ugly, and is very simple in 
her attire. Everybody makes use of her. 
and everybody likes her. She has no ene­ 
mies and no lovers. Women like her very 
much, and men sneak highly of her when 
•he is brought to their attention in some 
way; but they never think about her volun­ 
tarily. 
They appreciate her highly when she 
helps them out of a corner, and thank her 
cordially, and then forgot her until they 
need her again. She is not apt to marry, 
for men do not care for useful girls before 
marriage. 
She usually drifts into old 
maidenhood, or marries a widower with a 
lot of children. 
She is like the green "everlasting, or old­ 
fashioned "llve-forever” p la n t-scentless, 
and not beautiful, yet indispensable in a 
garden. Everybody needs it in a bouquet 
to serve as a background for the bright 
flowers, but nobody cares for it for itself. 
No mart ever thinks of plucking it for his 
boutonniere, but he appreciates its effect 
and value in the garden. 
Then there are the every-day “pretty 
girl#”—pretty w 'th youth, and hope, and 
good spirits merely—who have no distin­ 
guishing traits or peculiarities, but who 
please the eye while it beholds them, like 
thg common field daisies, buttercups and 
clover blossoms growing by the roadside. 
And. again, there are the critical, pessi­ 
mistic, 
fault-finding, 
fault-discovering 
women, who always make you feel dissatis­ 
fied with yourself and the w orld; and these 
are the prickly pears, the burrs and thistles 
of womankind. 
Not all women can become the human 
flower of their choice, but all women can at 
least avoid becoming weeds and thistles. 


DOT ON THE I. 


How a Wife Can Tell Her Husband’s 


Character to a Dot—As if Any Wife 
Didn’t Know Already. 
[Pall Mall Gazette.] 
Do you put the dot high above the letter 
i? Do you put it close to the letter? Do 
you send it flying before? Is it fat, round, 
irregular? These are the questions which 
a master in the art of deciphering charac­ 
ters from handwriting asks in the current 
number of Von Feis zuni Meer. In each 
case your peculiarity is the outward and 
visible sign of some idiosyncrasy. 
"Look at the dots of your i: try to make 
them different—smaller, larger, rounder, 
more oblong — you cannot do it. 
The 
dot above the I only changes with your 
character.” The following are a few of the 
conclusions "Edelweiss” draws from the 
tell-tale dot: 
The writer begins by giving a graceful 
lesson to the ladies: 
“If you often forget to dot your I, you will 
also forget other things which seem unim­ 
portant to you, but which for the comfort of 
everyday life are as necessary as the dot is 
to the i. If you have often to look in vain 
for the dot, you will also look often In vain 
for other things, because you have not put 
them in their proper place. 
“For instance, you put the fifth knitting 
needle into your book because you were sud­ 
denly called away, and no better bookmark 
was at band. You are anxious to finish 
your sock—where is the fifth needle? The 
servant girl must have mislaid it while 
dusting. Servants are such a trouble! 
“In order to practise patience and self­ 
control you knit on with your four needles, 
‘gently pardoning,’ and presently turn back 
to your interesting novel. The book opens 
immediately, and there and then the glit­ 
tering needle preaches a silent sermon to 
you. 
"The knitting-needle story is nothing 
new; it occurs in infinite variations, ana 
happens especially to those who forget to 
dot their I" 
If the dot flies high above and far away 
from the letter to which it belongs, your 
hopes, thoughts, wisher, and aspirations are 
apt to fly about in far-off regions, and in­ 
stead of making practical use of the pres­ 
ent day you dream of the ideals of the 
future. 
If this "high-flown” dot is of an oblong 
shape, and if, in conjunction with it, the 
loops of your I, h, g, f, etc., are loose and 
long, then goodby, symmetry and calm, for 
you have very little seif-contol. 
"If your husband’s dots are heavy, shape­ 
less, and blotchy, you will have a hard time 
of it where food is concerned. He will not 
be satisfied with a cold supper, an aesthetic 
tea, or a meal of beef and vegetables. On 
the other hand you have, in his favorite 
dishes, a means to pacify tho grumbler, and 
to incline him to listen to your wishes. Your 
request for a new gown, for theatre tickets, 
which was peremptorily refused before din­ 
ner, is Latened to with much more interest 
after the man of the heavy dots has had a 
good meal. 
“Never ask such a man to grant you a 
favor when he is waiting for his dinner. 
The larger the dots appear, the more criti­ 
cally a dish will be attacked and judged. 
Carlsbad, during the time when patients go 
to drink the waters, is full of people who 
dot their i’s heavily/’ 
The dainty dot, on the other hand, if it 
goes together with a handwriting that con­ 
sists of thin strokes only, denotes a mind 
above "these things.” 
"Such a ‘dainty dot’ husband will be easily 
satisfied with his meals. He will hardly 
know what he Is eating. 
You can get 
nothing ‘out of him ’ by giving him a dainty 
dish. He may even offend you by scant praise 
when yon happen to have prepared a dish 
with your own hands. 
"It may even happen—if other graphologi­ 
cal signs agree—that such a ‘dainty dotter’ 
forgets his meal-times altogether, allows 
everything to get cold, does not eat. nor 
praise, nor blame, and spoils the pleasures 
of the table for himself and others.” 


W ho Haunts You? 
[New York Herald.] 
Now think a minute. Is there not some 
unknown person whom you are always 
meeting in this great city without any reason 
for it? I have asked a great many people 
and find that nearly everybody is haunted 
by some stranger. Just at present I am 
haunted by a red-headed girl, who has 
freckles and a turn-up nose and wears a 
light gray dress. She turns up at all sorts of 
unexpected places. No m atter where i go 
to lunch that red-headed girl is sure to doss 
me on the wav. Every day or two I meet 
her in the 
L ’ car. I change the line, but 
sure as fate there she is. If I go out between 
the acts at the theatre that red-headed girl 
walks by. And so it goes, until now I have 
got to absolutely dread her. 
The worst of it is that she is a nice looking 
girl and never seems to see me. 


Joke on the Conductor. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
The conductor touched the passenger on 
the shoulder. 
“Ticket, please,” he said. 
The passenger was one of those facetious 
persons you sometimes encounter in your 
travels. He winged at the man sitting next 
to him, held out his ticket to the conduc­ 
tor, and at the moment the latter t o 
about to take it he pushed out his fore­ 
finger instead. 
The conductor seized the finger, punched 
a ride out of it absent-mindedly, and passed 
on. 


Staving Her Off. 
[Cloak Review.J 
Desperate customer—TVh at shall I do, 
face my wife without matching this cloth? 
Clerk—I am very sorry, sir; but we sold 
the last remnant yesterday. 
Customer—Then there is but one thing to 
do—invite a friend home to dinner with me. 


W ell-Posted Cattle. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Fair maiden (• Rimmer boarder)—How 
savagely that cow looks at me. 
Farmer Hayseed—Ifs your red parasol, 
mum. 
Fair maiden—Dear me! I knew it was a 
little out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a 
country cow would notice it. 


DiscipUne. 
[Life.] 
Unsophisticated 
parent—Hello 
there, 
nurse, what’s the baby yelling that way 
for? I can’t read at all. 
Nurse—He’s cutting his teeth, sir. 
IT. P.—Well, see that he doesn’t do it any 
more, or you lose your place. 


Valuable Duenna. 
[Tuck.] 
The cautious youth—Are you going to 
Bar Harbor in Mrs. Goldie’s charge, again, 
this summer. 
The proper girl—Oh, yes: but she’s an 
ideal chaperon. She always asks my opin­ 
ion as to what’s proper and what isn't. 


The Proposal W ithout Discomfiture. 
[Springfield Graphic.] 
He (deeply in love, bat proud as Lucifer)— 
Do you love mo? 
She—No. 
He—Well. I fancied you did, you know, 
and I wanted to tell you I’m already en­ 
gaged. 
___________________ 


. A Business Head. 
[Judge.] 
Husband—I save $4 by buying that cigar 
by the box. 
Wife—Do you, Jack? How nice it would 
be if you would only buy five boxes right 
away and give me the $20 you save for a 
dress. 


CITY BOYS’ PASTIMES. 


How Municipal Young Amer­ 
icans Enjoy Life. 


Delights and Difficulties of Base Ball 


in-City Streets. 


Suokers Succeed Showers—Ash-Barrel 


Rounders, Marbles and Kites. 


[Frank M. Chapman in June St. Nicholas.] 
W ith the boys’ games I am more at home. 
Let us see whether you will not learn from 
these boys some games to take to your 
friends out of town. 
First and foremost comes base ball. If 
auv one doubte the universal popularity of 
this game, one afternoon upon this street 
will convince him that the American boys’ 
love of base ball has become hereditary. It 
seems almost as if these boys no sooner left 
the cradle than a base ball found Its way 
into their hands. 
They commence to play as soon as they 
can roll a ball across the pavement. From 
a real game, with nine "m en” on a side and 
three bases, we shall see everything in ball 
playing, down to the solitary youngster 
who rolls the ball up an 
awning aud 
catches it as it returns to him. 
And these boys can play base ball, too. I 
hesitate to admit it, tor I was a country boy; 
but I’ll warrant you that from the inhab* 
itancs of that block I can select nine boys, 
none of whom shall be over IO years of age, 
who can defeat the best nine of 18-year-old 
fellows your village can produce. 
They play in the streets; they play on the 
sidewalk; and they go at it with a vim and 
earnestness one grows enthusiastic 
in 
watching. They pitch "curves,” and why 
their catchers’ intent and maskless little 
faces are not more frequently damaged by 
the bat they "catch off” of, no one can say. 
All this, remember, on the cobblestones, 
with slippery car 
tracks 
dividing the 
"field," and wagons, drays and cars con­ 
stantly passing. On any field, a quick and 
practised eye Is required to measure the arc 
of a “fly ball” and to select the spot from 
which it may bo captured: but when the 
ground is a crowded street,and there is add­ 
ed the more or less rapidly passing vehicle, 
the chances are even that the fielder may 
get under a horse’s hoofs and the descend­ 
ing "fly” at the same time. 
Many narrow escapes have I seen, but 
somehow the active little bodies always 
manage to be missed. 
But the cars and wagons and pedestrians 
are as nothing; the players look out for the 
former two, the last must care for them­ 
selves if they wish to aroid a batted ball or 
a runner making a frantic dash for "first.” 
W hat these boys really mind, because it is 
an effectual preventive of ball-playing, is 
the blue-coated policeman, known by the 
boys a# a “coo.” an abbreviation of cop­ 
per.” the origin of which name is uncer­ 
tain. 
Here is a game in active progress; there is 
intense excitement; shouts of encourage­ 
ment fill the air. Turn away your head for 
an instant. Now look again. Where are 
our players? Not one of them to bo seen; 
only a few boys strolling along the side­ 
walk ; not a bat nor ball in sight. 
What does it all mean? Truly, you have 
never seen so abrupt an ending to a game of 
ball. But look: coming up the street, a 
block or more away, in all the stateliness of 
blue uniform and brass buttons, idly twirl­ 
ing his club, comes the awe-inspiring "cop­ 
per.” For you must remember that it is 
Illegal to play ball in .the street, and every 
player is Liable to imprisonment. 
How would you like to have one of your 
games so interrupted? Is the game ended? 
By no m eans; wait a moment, this is only 
"time.” 
Slowly the retreating bluecoat 
fades in the distance: then like magic each 
player resumes his place, and the game is 
resumed with all its former ardor. 
Another and more singular game has for 
its foundation an ash barrel. Acrose the 
top of this is placed a board two or three 
inches rn width, which projects about the 
same distance over the rims of the barrel. 
On one of these projecting ends a ball is 
balanced; the batsman then takes his bat 
and with all his strength strikes the other 
end of the board. 
The ball flies u d and away in a before­ 
unknown direction, and the batsman, 
should he not be caught out, attempts to 
run to a base and return before the ball can 
be fielded “home.” 
Interesting as we shall 
find this base ball in its endless variations, 
and fascinating as are these miniature but 
expert little players, we must not spend all 
our tim * with them. 
Look above you at the telegraph wires. 
Sooner or later they become the natural 
end of every kite flown in this street, and 
the tattered fragments with which the wires 
are adorned bear witness that kite-flying is 
a popular pastime, even if disastrous to the 
kites. In this sport you may fairly claim 
superiority. 
Comparatively few of these boys know 
how to fly a kite; they never seem able to 
manage the tail. Kites here can only be 
successfully flown from the housetops, and 
we will not leave our street for a visit to so 
dangerous a resort. 
Marbles we shall see of evqry kind, “mig- 
gies” and "alleys,” “taws" and "agates.” 
Generally the games are played in a ring 
drawn with chalk on the sidewalk, for holes 
are not made or found here so easily as they 
are in your playground. 
After every rainstorm there is an out­ 
break of “suckers.” Do you know what a 
“sucker” is? A circular piece of rather 
heavy leather, two or three inches in diam­ 
eter, bas a string passed through a hole in 
the centre, and a large knot both stops up 
the hole and prevents the string from pull­ 
ing through. For some unknown reason^ 
"suckers” are at times very popular: nearly 
every boy ic the street has one, and the 
curbs will be dotted with figures soaking 
these leathern disks in the muddy water of 
the gutters. 
For, to be effective, the "sucker” must be 
thoroughly moistened, when it becomes 
sufficiently pliable to adhere closely to the 
paving or cobblestone upon which the boys 
pat it with their feet. The air being com­ 
pletely driven out from between the leather 
aud stone, the pressure caused 
by the 
weight of the air is all from above, 14 
pounds of it to every square inch of leather: 
so you see that in theory they may carry 
the cobblestones with ease, so far as the 
"sucker” is concerned. 
I confess I cannot see wherein the great 
popularity of this sport lies, unless it he 
that owing to slight irregularities in the 
surface of the leather the "sucker” rarely 
adheres with all its sucking-power, and for 
this reasffli it is considered quite a feat to 
carry a stone IO yards or more. So here 
arise the spirit of competition and desire to 
excel, which are the life and mainspring of 
every game. 
Thase children are undoubtedly happy in 
their play, but I cannot watch them without 
sadness and a regret that the fuller pleas­ 
ures of a country life will never be theirs at 
the time they are best fitted to enjoy them. 
The earnest pleading for a leaf or blossom 
from the flower-laden tourist as. returning 
from bis outing, he passes up this street: 
the eager band of merry children in pursuit 
of a wandering butterfly—fairylike visitor 
from a strange land—tell of a formless long­ 
ing for the unknown freedom of the woods 
and fields. 
W hat can we do to add to the joys of a 
youth which is all too brief ? As you enter 
your high school these boys and girls enter 
on the ser ous duties of life, Then follows 
the struggle for existence, and a severe one 
it usually is. 
We cannot give all these children homes 
in the country, we cannot give them all 
even an outing there, but we can give them 
playgrounds In the city—a very little plot 
bere and there v/ill do. We have reserved 
great parks and squares which we permit 
them to look at ana sometimes to venture 
ou. But as playgrounds these are practi­ 
cally useless; they are accessible to com­ 
paratively few. 
A vacant building-lot in the proper dis­ 
trict is far more to the purpose. Happy is 
the boy who livas near one! Notice the 
evidences of constant use it shows, tne 
small base ball “diamond” clearly outlined, 
every smooth place pitted with marble 
holes. 
W hat better investment could our cities 
make than to purchase small plots like this 
at intervals throughout the city, tear down 
the buildings, fill up the cellars and leave 
them, with no forbidding sign, open to the 
children? Their little feet would soon grade 
and harden the ground. 
In giving the nation’afuture workers such 
an opportunity to lay the foundation for 
stronger and healthier bodies and brighter 
wits, the city would reap abundant interest 
on the capital expended. 


A Bride’s First Besson. 
[Ladles’ Home JournaL] 
A bride’s first lesson is to respect the ex­ 
treme sensitiveness of her husband, who 
doesn’t want people to know he has just 
been married; consequently she will be 
wise if. after her first journey, she assumes 
a gown that has seen w ear; if she will for­ 
get to look around in a startled manner 
whenever her husband ha# gone from her 
side, as it is not likely that he is either 
going to be lost or stolen. 
The next thing is not to kiss him or hold 
his hand in public, or call bim "darling.” 
Any woman can make a man feel her love 
without making him.ridiculous. 
Another thing for her to learn is, when 
she is at a hotel, not to grow confidential 
with the chambermaid, not to give her a 
piece of her wedding cake and tell her all 
about the marriage ceremony, and tell her 
how she looked. You think this is never 
done? Ask at some large hotel. 
And she shouldn't giggle or look surprised 


when she gets a letter from her mother ad­ 
dressed to Ber in her married name. 
Men are particularly sensitive creatures 
about some things, and they are ratbet 
given to think a woman don’t want a nam* 
when she sots in this way. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


. 
A Steady Diet. 
[Puck.] 
Did you ever strike a boarding-house, 
No matter when or where, 
Hut what yon found them running on 
Some dleh or other there? 
You’d get It morning*, evening*, too, 
If home, you’d get It noon*— 
And 111 bet a dollar to a cent 
If *t waan’t huh, ’twee prune*. 


Two 8prin*a 
[New York Truth.] 
He knelt betide the ipttng and bent, 
With wondrous care, to drink; 
So toftiy came, eo eerily went, 
That nothing from the brink 
Should loll the source from which he sought 
Befreshment pure a* pure hi# thought. 


The other bent in careless way 
HI# thirsty Up# to cool. 
Then rose and took a bit of clay 
And flung It in the pool! 
A lover one, though all unsean; 
And one, a thoughtless libertine! 


An Old Book. 
[navel Scott Mines, in U fa] 
This rare book of the olden day 
A dainty charm possesses. 
The ink is faint, the leaves are gray, 
And “f’s" are used for "s’*." 


The poet sought to win some maid, 
He swore he loved her dearly, 
•‘Love’s holy faint” she wa*, he eatd, 
And signed It ,‘Moft flncerely." 


And I believe the letters quaint 
The honest truth had spoken; 
He found, no doubt, love wholly faint 
When youth’s bright dream was broken. 


My Tender Conscience. 
[Harry Romaine in Ladle*’ Home JournaL] 
I have a tender conscience. 
That measure* Ave feet three, 
Whose slight reproof I* worth whole tome* 
Of cold divinity. 


Who leads me by “a etui email Volo*" 
And, with a loving glanoe, 
Remind* me while the lamp holds out. 
This sinner ha* a chan os. 


Whoa* form I* ever by my side, 
And at the door of tin 
Thrust* out a white and rounded ara, 
And ban the way within. 


No man can ever go astray. 
Who pause* to reflect 
That he must meet thoae modest eye*, 
And keep his self-respect. 


So with a firm, unshaken front, 
I bld old Satan flee— 
For I've a tender conscience, 
That measures Ave feet three. 


W hich One. 
[Anon.] 
One of us, dear— 
But one— 
Will sri by a bed with a marvellous fear, 
And olasp a band. 
Growing cold as it feels for the eplrlt land— 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, dear— 
But one— 
Will stand by the other’* coffin bier, 
And look and weep, 
While those marble lips strange silence keep. 
Darling, which one? 
One of os, dear— 
But one— 
By an open grave will drop a tear, 
And homeward go. 
The anguish of unshared grief to know— 
Darling, whloh one? 


One of us, darling, It mutt he; 
It may be you will slip from me; 
Or perhaps my life may Just be done, 
Which one? 


Love and the Witches. 
[Mary E. Wilkins In June Century.] 
It was a little, fearful maid, 
Whose mother left her all alone; 
Ber door with Iron bolts she stayed, 
And ’gainst It rolled a lucky stone— 
For many a night she’d waked with fright when 
witches by the house had flown. 


To piping lute In etui midnight, 
Who come* a-singing at the door,— 
That showeth seams of golden light,— 
"Ah, open, darling, I implore?" 
Bhe could not help knowing ’twas Love, although 
they’d never met before. 


She swiftly shot the iron bar, 
And rolled the lucky atone away, 
And careful set the door ajar— 
“Now enter In, Sir Love, I pray; 
My mother knows It not, but I have watched for 
you tills many a day." 


With fan and roar of gloomy wings 
They gave the door a windy shove; 
They perched on ohatrs and brooms and things; 
Like bate they beat around above— 
Poor little maid, she’d let the witches in with Love. 


In Camp. 
[Charles F. Lummi#, In June Scribner’s.] 
Skyward Pine, that saw It all, 
Whisper never what thou knoweet! 
Many, many things befall 
When the coaxing moon is tall 
Through the tender shade thou throwmt. 


Blame not me, O Pine, too soon! 
I—ye all beguiled me to It I 
Had It not been night and June, 
With the plne-breath and the moen, 
I had ne'er been bold to do It. 


Ah, her forehead wa* so white 
Where that soft ray came and kissed ber; 
Where the happy heaven’s light 
Lingered with her aa of right— 
As of sitter with a sister! 


All our little camp asleep; 
Only I at midnight waking— 
Waking to the moon—to creep, 
Hies her silent brow—and keep 
Lips aye holler for that slaking. 


She, O Pine, will never know— 
Never blush amid ber laughter. 
She Is nothing poorer so, 
I so rich—as who shall go 
Dreaming it forever after I 


In Disguise. 
[Frances Louise BushneU In the Century.] 
Your face possessed me while we talked; 
It seemed the picture of a heart 
In whose fair garden Sorrow walked, 
While Joy, poor errant, stood apart, 
A suppliant at the gate. 


You do not dream that she Is near, 
So etui she waitnth, and so shy. 
You are not thinking of her, dear, 
Almost yon have forgot to sigh, 
She comes no more of late. 


I know, I know, she longs to come. 
And lift the latch with quick surprise; 
And yet she standetb strange and dumb. 
And looks, behind that still disguise, 
As one you never knew. 


But lf she came wtth smile and danes, 
With banners flying, music gay, 
Oh, would you run with answering glans# 
Or only turn your head away 
From what wa* not for you? 


I understand; yon need not speak; 
The heart that Is for Sorrow strong, 
For Joy too Joyful were too weak; 
She must not come with dam ce and song, 
But lightly as a dove. 
’Tis thus she comes and makes no clarin; 
She whispers soft, she kneeleth low, 
And wears the while a gentler name. 
Oh, hear me breathe it! Must she go? 
The name she wears Is Love. 


The Afternoon Tea. 
[Harry Romaine In Puck.] 
Women are buzzing like bees! 
Every one talking like mad! 
Really, these afternoon teas 
Seem quite a popular fad I 
Every one talking Uke mad! 
“Yes; those big Martinot bows 
Seem quite a popular fad." 
"I’retty! Good gracious—her noes!" 
"Yes; those big Martinot bows.” 
"Hygela’s crowded, they say.” 
"Pretty! Good gracious— her no#*!” 
••Sort of a dove-colored gray." 
"Hygela’s crowded, they say." 
“No; It’s not really announced." 
“Sort of a dove-colored gray." 
"Let out a trifle and flounced!” 
"No; It’* not really announced." 
'‘Turquoise and diamond marquise I" 
"Let out a trifle and flounced.” 
■‘Coffee glace, if you please.” 
‘Turquoise and diamond marquise.” 
"Minnie; Miss Bessie De Vere.” 
"Coffee glace, lf you please.” 
“Going to Europe this year?" 
"Minnie; Miss Bessie De Vere.” 
"Kipling is getting a bore!” 
“Going to Europe this year?” 
“Danced the eotillon till four I” 
“Kipling Is getting a bore.” 
“Let the boree down on hi# knees!" 
“Dauoed the cotillon MU four I” 
Women are buttlisp Hie beat 
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NOTED WOMEN’SHOSBANDS 


Rev. Mr. Terhune, for Whom 
Marian Harland Cooks. 


Dr. Bnrnttt, the Oculiit, Lord of Lord 
Fanntleroy’s Author. 


Many Noted Bine-Stocking:* and Their 


Legal Onstodians. 


HE unknown 
hus­ 
bands of famous wom­ 
en are undoubtedly 
a class of men to 
whom the world owes 
muoh, for in many 
cases all that has been 
best and noblest in 
the career and char­ 
acter of the wife is 
directly attributable 
to the husband, as we shall see in con­ 
sidering the question of who are the mari­ 
tal partners of some of the best known 
women of our time. 
Probably the best 
known and really the lietft of American 
writers of fiction is Manan Harland, who in 
private .life is Mrs. Terhnne. Her novels 
are not plotless, prosy records of uninterest­ 
ing every-day events, as Mr. W. D. Howells 
tells us all novels should be. They are not 
didactic essays meant tOAir the pet hobbies 
of the writer. 
They are interesting stories with well con­ 
ceived plots skilfully wrought out. 
Their 
characters are real men and women such as 
we all know. 
W ithout any labored, self­ 
evident effort to 
Point a moral and adorn a tale, 
they tend to make us better for having 
read them, for they are always pure, health­ 
ful and helpful. 
Marian Harland is the wife of a clergy­ 
man, a man of scholarly attainments and 
singularly beautiful Christian character. 
Though she made her debut as a novelist 
long before she knew him—her first story, 
’‘Alone," was published at her father’s ex­ 
pense. and made an instantaneous and im­ 
mense success after many prominent and 
presumably intelligent publishers had re­ 
fused it. when she was but 18 years of ago­ 
rot the high moral tone of her writings be­ 
came much more marked after her marriage, 
and is unquestionably due in a great 
measure to the influence of her clerical 
husband. 
It was on Christmas eve.away hack in the 
verv early f>Os, thatshe plighted her troth to 
Mr. Terhune. He was then singularly tall 
and slender: irreverent persons might have 
called him ' lanay.” 
Fortunately for him, his good wife, un­ 
like most women of literary ability, had 
been trained to be a model housekeeper, 
and was a thorough mistress of everything 
that tends to make home brightest, best, 
and most attractive. 
S he W as a G ood Mock D a rn e r, 
pie baker and pudding maker, as well as a 
good story writer. Under the benign influ­ 
ence of her faultless cooking Mr. Terhune’s 
lank form soon began to assume that plump 
and pleasing rotundity which has charac­ 
terized .it these many years. He was so 
well pleased with the effect of his wife’s 
irooci housekeeping upon himself that he 
urged her to impart her knowledge of 
household matters to other women, through 
the medium of the press, and it is, there­ 
fore, to him that American women are in- 
lebted for those admirable articles on 
household matters which for some years 
past Mrs. Terhune has been contributing to 
newspapers and periodicals. 
The husband of Mrs. Francas Hodgson 
Burnett is just such a man as one would 
fancy the authoress of "Little Lord Fauntle- 
tot’’ would marry. He is a large-hearted, 
genial man, with an intense fondness for 
children, fully equalling in that respect that 
famous 
lecturer 
and traveller. Citizen 
(George Francis Train. He is a physician by 
profession, and a specialist in diseases of 
the eye. His tender gentleness of manner 
and his great natural loudness for them 
have made him peculiarly successful in 
cases of this kind among children. He has 
contributed largely to the literature of his 
profession, and his opinion on all questions 
pertaining to his specialty has great weight 
among his professional brethren. 
He has performed many of the most diffi­ 
cult and dangerous operations upon the 
eye with very great success, and has been 
especially fortunate in obtaining brilliant 
results in cataract, the operation for cata­ 
ract being one of the most important and 
exacting upon the eye surgeon’s skill, as 
readers of Wilkie Collins’ novel of "Poor 
Miss Finch” well know. 
His fame as an oculist has extended far 
beyond his Washington home, until he has 
become known not only throughout our own 
country, but even abroad. It will thus be 
seen that far from neing merely 
" J l r , , B u r n e t t ’* H u s b a n d , ” 
Dr. Burnett has a very distinct individual­ 
ity, anda useful and distinguished career of 
his own. 
The most voluminous writer of fiction that 
ever lived is unquestionably the lady who 
for more than 80 years has written over tun 
signature of Miss M. E. Braddon. Not even 
the elder Dumas can compete with her in 
point of quantity. More than 62 novels 
n»vo poured from her prolific pen, besides 
short stories and sketches that are tim pa­ 
num barless. 
I ii private life this wonderfully indus­ 
trious writer is the Wife of an Irish gentle­ 
man named Maxwell, whose appearance 
strongly -suggests that of Col. O Fipp, the 
Irish adventurer in W. S. Gilbert's comedy 
of "Torn Cobb." for which part Col. Max­ 
well—for as Mr. Toots says ot Capt. Cuttle, 
he is a colonel in I don’t know exactly what. 
but it’s of no consequence -would have a 
perfect make-up without changing hit dress 
or appearance one iota. 
I never knew a man in whom what are 
generally regarded as the salient points of 
the Irish character were more distinctly 
noticeable. Like Kory O’Moore, he delights 
to tease, and his wife is usually the good­ 
natured victim of this amiable weakness. 
Mrs. Maxwell has been often accused by 
adverse critics of being a constant imitator 
of Ouida. As a consequence, the mention 
of the latter writer’s name has an effect 
upon Miss Braddon somewhat similar to 
that produced in a bull by the display of a 
red rag. Col. Maxwell, therefore, delights 
to praise Ouida in his wife’s hearing, and to 
loudly lament the fact that other people do 
not write like her. 
He takes a special pleasure in commend­ 
ing Ouida’s personal charms (?) constantly 
dilating, in his rich Irish brogue, upon her 
"foine rowlin’ eye.” 
He is remarkable for his many brilliant 
scintillations of keen Irish wit. of which 
many American anecdotes are related. I 
once heard a lady remark to him that she 
thought the Irish had great lack of polish. 
“Lack of polish is it, m a’am?” he replied, 
“Shure, if tnat’s thrue, faith it’s not for the 
lack of hard knocks.” 
The husband of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
commonly known 
To His Friends as “ Bob” Wilcox, 
is a Mg, athletic-looking man with a brown 
mustache. Though wholly unable to soar 
with his wife to the lofty heights of the 
blue empyrean, and to feel all the "parox­ 
ysms,” "thrills,” "kisses” and "blisses” 
which she has so graphically depicted in 
her "Poems of Passion,” being a plain, 
every-day manufacturer, he has evidently 
exerted a soothing influence upon Ella, 
and has considerably restrained the ex­ 
uberance of her young feelings, as her writ- 


j they 
literary, but, like Mrs. Dr. Plimber in 
"Domhey and Son," he pretends to be, and 
that does quito as well. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, who is 
said to receive larger pecuniary rewards for 
her literary toil than any other woman 
writer in America, is married to a young 
clergyman some 20 years her junior. 
This young clergyman is Herbert D. Ward, 
whom G l o b e readers know as a writer of 
brilliant fiction, his "Lost City” having ap­ 
peared in these columns a short time ago. 
Prominent among actresses is Maggie 
Mitchell, who still continues to personate 
little girls with winning smiles and merry, 
childish voices. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
Maggie has been twice married, her first 
venture was Henry I. Paddock, a scion of a 
wealthy and aristocratic Southern family, 
whose property was completely swept away 
bv the civil war. He was Keeping a hat 
store in Toledo. O., a year or two after the 
termination of the sectional unpleasantness, 
when he won the heart of the actress and 
married her. 
For a time the conrso of 
their love seemed to run smooth. Paddock 
gave up selling hats, and acted as his 
wife’s business manager. 
Then a change came o’er the spirit of 
their dream, and in 1889 a divorce court 
restored Miss Mitchell to single blessedness, 
whereupon she married her present hus­ 
band. Charles Abbott, a manr.earjy 20years 
younger than herself. 
Abbott is a hand­ 
some fellow, with the figure of an athlete, 
and his sudden marriage to Miss Mitchell 
after a ’comparatively brief acquaintance, 
is a striaing illustration of the truth of 
Fielding's saying, that handsome young 
men are to middle-aged women as lighted 
gas to gunpowder. Though not evincing 
any great talent as an actor, Abbott affords 
fair support to his wife in t ho not very ex­ 
acting Juvenile parts of the plays which 
make up her repertoire. 
That Juno-like woman, 
Fanny Davenport. 
like Maggie Mitchell, is now-rejoicing in 


her second husband. 
Her first was Ed 
Price, a handsome young stock actor,Whom 
she engaged as the leading juvenile man of 
her company in the season of 1877-8, and 
who obtained a divorce from his first wife, 
a pretty little soubrette named Katie Baker. 
in the season of 1888-89 Fanny obtained 
a divorce from Price aud married her lead­ 
ing man. Melbourne McDowell, a very 
pleasant, handsome man. younger than her­ 
self. aud an actor of great ability. 
F. C; Herriott, the husband of Clara 
Morris, was a merchant in New York at the 
time of his marriage.and gave up his avoca­ 
tion to become his wife’s business manager. 
He is somewhat cold and reserved in man­ 
ner. but has a kind and generous heart that 
ner. but has a kind and generous heart that 
endears him greatly to all who know him. 
Margaret Mather’s husband is a Byronlc- 
....................... 
‘ 
it 
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is Emil Haberkorn. and he leads the or­ 
chestra at the Duquesne Theatre in Pitts­ 
burg. Miss Mather has been separated from 
him for some time past, and, it is said, she 
is now seeking a divorce. 
a. w. c. 


______________________ 
. 
c- 
looking German violinist with long black 
hair, worn in a high pompadour. His name 


HAS YOUR WIFE THIS FADP 


Painting 
on 
Glass, 
Boston’s 
Latest 
Craze—Beautiful Effects T h a t Back 


Bay Buds Attain. 


HERE is a new fad 
for artistic women, 
and 
especially, 
it 
would seem, for those 
who are half aah amed 
to acknowledge h a v - 
ing ever had a hand 
(and who has not ?) in 
a n y th in g 
h a n d - 
painted. 
Into such disfavor 
has anything desig­ 
nated by this term 
fallen. 
Since it was the cor­ 
rect thing to take a 
dozen lessons of an 
incompetent teacher, 
and then “imitate” 
Sevres, 
or 
Royal 
Worcester, or Dresden, the productions of 
the inherited skill of generations of artist 
fathers by artist sons, the average American 
girl has plunged into the subject deeper and 
deeper, but though the number of her pro­ 
ductions increase, their merit does not. 
However, there is some passable work 
done, and the first lady of the land even 
takes pride in exhibiting the products of her 
brush. 
But this newer fad comes jufct in time to 
revive the jaded appetites of the many, and 
is named simply "glass painting.” 
In the ideal home by the sea which Joseph 
Jefferson, the actor-artist, has built for the 
summer dream-time, there is a wide hall 
and a broad oaken staircase which ascends 
to a balcony midway between floor and 
ceiling. 
Above this balcony is set a stained win­ 
dow, with one of the scenes from his Louisi­ 
ana plantation, painted by Mr. Jefferson 
himself. 
As the sun pours its yellow rays through 
the beautiful picture in the fadeless glass, 
staining stairs and rugs and priceless vases 
iii jewel tones of color, who would not be a 
devotee of this aesthetic fad? 
Not long since I spent a quiet hour in the 
church of the Advent at the foot of Beacon 
hill. It was noon, and Sunday, and from 
any seat in the rear I could just distinguish 
the tiny choir boys in the beautiful chancel. 
In several pews in front of us were two 
girls at devotion. Down from the robe of a 
saint, figured in the glass above, fell rays of 
ruby and azure light, and. strangely, the 
blue rays fell on the burnished black hair 
of the one—who might have been a lovely 
Jewess out for her heads—and the ruby on 
her of the golden locks. 
The black hair took on the purple 
Depths I n the Shadows 
which Hawthorne speaks of in the Marble 
Faun, and Golden Locks was an auburn 
beauty while the sun shone on her bowed 
head. 
Alas! How we who are not radiant beau­ 
ties need tinted windows to give warmth to 
our complexions. 
But the windows have been beyond the 
reach of most purses until now. 
Tho secret of the opalescent tints which 
the masters introduced into the great win­ 
dows of sacred edifices centuries ago was 
kept by each a secret until with the death 
of tile last tho knowledge was lost. 
Recently, however, methods which pro­ 
duce the same results have been discovered, 
and beautiful windows are within reach of 
the artistic soul who needs must count the 
cost, 
The process is much the same as in china 
painting, tho colors being mineral and re­ 
quiring to be used with a flux and to be 
fired. A less degree of heat, however, is 
required for this titan for ohina. and an 
equal Knowledge of the changes which 
colors undergo during firing. 
Although many think they might succeed 
at once in figure-painting on glass, if thoy 
only knew what colors to use, they would 
find the safer course to consist in attem pt­ 
ing simpler work first. 
An outfit consisting of six colors, palette, 
brushes, ground glass, slab for mixing colors, 
flux, etc., may be had for 84, and tho addi­ 
tional colors come at from 25 to 35 cents 
per tube. 
Although outlining natural .forms in 
painting on china is in the worst possible 
taste, on glass it is quite permissible. 
Suppose, then, for the south window, 
where the light streams in 1 between parted 
curtains, that we hang a panel of brilliantly 
tinted glass, and suppose, also, that we tint 
it ourselves. 
A peculiar thing about glass is that the 
higher-priced nieces are not the best for 
firing, being often too soft and too easily 
melted. Buy that which is clear and 
Free from A ir Hubbles 
and flaws. 
Suppose we have made some preliminary 
daubs on small broken pieces, and are in a 
hurry to get to the more showy work. A 
panel of clear glass 8x16 makes a good size 
and form. First washing the surface with 
alcohol, coat it thinly with "fat oil,” 
which comes with the colors, and place the 
plate on a sheet of thin paper, and draw the 
design in the oil. Do not attempt to delin­ 
eate beautiful features at first, but draw, 
say, a head half averted, only the contour 
of the cheek being visible boyond the hair. 
The Josephine Recamier and Greenaway 
styles are suited admirably to such draw­ 
ings. 
Also belonging to Mr, Jefferson, whose 
possessions furnish the means of an art 
education, is a beautiful stained glass panel, 
leaded, of early Venetian work. which 
would be an ideal thing to duplicate in 
monochrome. 
On the circling stairs of a round tower, 
a buskined page, or, perhaps, a "carpet 
knight,” stands, the weight of the body 
evidently thrown on the foot on the upper 
stair, and the other pointed toe resting on 
the stair beneath. Through a loophole in 
the sombre walls of the tower a colored ray 
falls on the stone steps, and looking un you 
see painted on the stained glass window a 
graceful conceit, truly. 
Rut to work—for ruby and amber and 
azure glow make me think of castles and 
cathedral walls—use pompadour red for the 
outlines, and fill in with tints of the same 
color. 
A border for our picture may be ordered 
made through a dealer in stained glass, but 
will be expensive, costing from 82 to 86. 
A Boston girl, who owns one of the little 
gas kilns in use by some amateur china 
painters, one of whom she has been, thus 
overcomes this item of expenditure. You 
know tne border of these elaborate panels 
resemole in a certain degree the 
Bilk Crazy Patchwork, 
recently so all engrossing to femininity. 
Made of irregular bits of bright-lined 
glass, held together by strips of lead, each 
of the larger pieces affords opportunity for 
ornamental sketches in outline in some of 
the darker shades or colors. 
Use pieces of the clear glass, which is 
much 
cheaper than the so-called "pot 
metal” of ruby or sapphire tint. 
This pot metal is so called because the 
tinting is placed in with the sand and silica 
in the first stages of its manufacture. Miss 
Beakon colored the pieces to suit lier fancy 
in the simple flux tints, and fired them her­ 
self between layers of slaked lime to a dull 
red heat. Then, having outlined the larger 
pieces with tiny sketches, appropriate to 
the theme of the centre panels, similar to 
the marginal etchings of a remarque or 
artist’s nroof, she refired the pieces again. 
At a cost of l l 25 our wise maiden, who 
keeps abreast of the times in matters scien­ 
tific, bought an ingot of aluminum, that 
beautiful silvery metal which is capable 
of so many things in the way of fancy 
work for women. 
Using a nail .and a 
piece of thin wood, with firm. quick strokes 
of a mallet she formed a narrow groove in 
both sides of the strips of metal a quarter- 
inch iii width and thickness, into which a 
smith 
bad hammered it and fitted in 
the glass. 
Panels like these cost 825 and $60through 
the dealers, but may be made at a cost of 
$1 each after the few brushes and tubes of 
color are procured, for an ounce of alumi­ 
num will “lead” several. 
With a malleable metallike aluminum 
and stained glass ad lib., fancy the beauti­ 
ful things a woman can make I Moorish 
lamps for the cosy curtained corner and— 
but m o re of aluminum anon. 
U r m a . 


TO BE QUEEN OF HER SEX 


The American Girl Has but 
to Dress at Her Best 


Dainty Attire in Which She Will Pace 
the Gm honnd’s Deck. 


Fashion Deoree* that She Must be the 


Fairest of Voyagers. 


N r w Youk, May 30.—Either women are 
more beautiful than ever, or there must be 
a certain hypnotism in the perfect fashions 
of the day that makes them appear such ex­ 
quisite visions of loveliness. 
One sees so many of them on the avenue 
andia the park! They have such sweet, 
pure faces, such clear eyes, such burnished 
hair, and such lithe, superb figures: and, 
then, they carry themselves 
so 
mag­ 
nificently, with their long coats and trailing 
skirts and inimitable taste concerning de­ 
tails! 
It was F. Marion Crawford, you know, 
who told us on a page of "Dr. Claudius” 
that "when American women dress well, 
they dress better than any other women in 


elegant simplicity was its chief attraction, 
for it was perfectly plain, excepting a deli 
ck embroidery about it. 
rf were very long, givii 
. . . . . . . . ________ct of extreme height a; 
grace. The hat resting on the black shin­ 
ing hair was of pale green lace, straw stud- 


rfectlypl 
.. 
cate tracery of black embroidery about it. 
The coat and skirt were very long, irising 
the wearer an effect of extreme height and 


dad, with large let cabochons; a mass of 
puffy light blue chiffon with several stiff 
black aigrettes scringing out of it served a# 
trimming, and the chin straps were of black 
velvet. The whole arrangement was ex­ 
ceedingly Frenchy, the daring combination 
of blue and green givin,'! it a true Parisian 
atmosphere. 
To those who intend braving the terrors 
of mal de-mer, fashion has a neat little 
budget of hints to offer in the way of what 
is correct to wear on shipboard. 
First, the gown. It should bn of all wool. 
serge or tweed, as these stuffs donot wrinkle 
and they bear wotting without barm. Navy 
blue is the best color for the gown, not only 
because it is the most fashionable, but be­ 
cause it is durable and in excellent taste. 
The gown should be made severely plain, 
easy-fitting, aud not difficult to put on or 
take off. 
A long, close ulster of warm cheviot is an 
absolute necessity for comfort, and for keep­ 
ing the skirts from blowing about during 
the windy walks on deck til at are the chief 
joy of a transatlantic voyage. 
Have neither capes nor hood to the ulster; 
they serve only as playthings for the wind. 
Tho garment should button from top to 
bottom and be closed down the back. Two 
larger pockets will be found very precious 
and cosy when dainty finger tips begin to 
tingle. 
A straw sailor is the best and neatest hat. 
It should be lined wit h thin flannel or cash­ 
mere, However, and have an elastic band to 
hold it on the head. A small soft felt hat or 
cloth cap is sometimes preferred to the 


ON THS AVF.NTK. 


the w o r l d and they nearly all dress well, 
if one is to judge by those one sees on the 
promenade of a sunny afternoon. 
A certain 
representative well-dressed 
American woman whom I saw on the avenue 
cannot but interest yon. She was tall and 
impressively beautiful. She wore an im­ 
ported costume (I know it was imported be­ 
cause the bottom of the skirt stood out 
stiffly as only the skirts of imported gowns 
do). It was of old-blue cloth with a tan- 
colored vest and a generous amount of gold 
embroidery about it. 


# 4 * 


sailor, and is often more becoming to the 
I wearer, although it is not as stylish. 
A gauze veil. three yards long, of blue or 
I gray, to wind around the head and throat is 
, a trifle that it is well not to forget: it keens 
the hair from flowing a bout in wild disorder, 
and giving one a dishevelled appearance. 
With much impressiveness J wish to add 
that boots are very conspicuous objects 
when one is arranging herself in her 
steamer chair, and perhaps it is unnecessary 
for me to say that they should not be in the 
least degree shabby or ill-fitting. 
It is impossible to comprehend how much 
solid comfort can be stowed away inside 
a silk-covered down cushion until the fair 
voyager has taken one across the seas with 
her. Its gentle softness is so delicious when 
she lays her weary head back on her steamer 


A PRA GREEN SILK. 


Her hat was of odd tan-colored lace, 
decorated in mock jewels, with a mass of 
dull pink roses, with foliage in browns set 
up at the back iii a chic m anner; the strings 
were of dull blue velvet ribbon. She wore 
white gloves with tan stitching and an 
almost imperceptible veil of dull rose illu­ 
sion. 
, 
The queer dull colors of her costume were 
peculiarly becoming to her odd beauty of 
creamy skin, intense blue eves. and soft, 
straying reddish hair, that fluffed about her 
little ears and forehead and made a win­ 
some framing for her piquant, high-brod 


At the last smart Claremont tea there was 
a brave showing of new and gorgeous gowns. 
One that caused no little sensation was 
worn by a well-known New York beauty. 
It was of pale lavender-faced cloth, em­ 
broidered in gold and mock emeralds in a 
unique design. Tile usual combination of 
lavender and green with gold was strik­ 
ingly beautiful in effect. 
A dainty Parisian hat of green tulle, 
spotted with gold and piled high with 
masses of pale tinted lilacs, was worn grace­ 
fully on the fair head of the happy girl. 
Her gloves were lavender, embroidered on 
the hacks with green and gold, and she car­ 
ried a marvellous parasol of green chiffon, 
with a gold and emerald handle springing 
out of a huge bunch of French lilacs. 


O FF FOR BOROFF. 


The Ruling Passion. 
[Puck.) 
Miss Levering—But if you did not love 
him, why, oh, why, did you marry him? 
Lady Bankrupt—Well, my dear, he was 
going at such a bargain I couldn’t resist! 


India and china silks, foulards and the 
whole category of soft siks will be fn the 
greatest favor the coming summer. There is 
! nothing prettier, and some of the new 
figured patterns are perfect works ot art. 
Black is extremely popular, both plain 
« 
nd scattered with small colored figures, 
iny roses, 
and violets 
and daisies in 
I brightest tints, and as perfect as nature’s 
: own. 
Chantilly lace is a favorite garniture for 
these soft silks; and it is most suitable in its 
airy designs. 
I noticed a gown of dull pea-green china 
silk, that was especially worthy of note. Its 


AT TH E CLAREMONT TEA. 


chair, or tucks its soothing silkiness under 
her cheek above her hard stateroom pillow. 
Have it covered with some bright, w arn 
color; it is such a happy relief, a bit of 
color, to rest one’s eyes upon after gazing at 
the wide distances of dull grav sea and sky, 
and with the rich tones of the heavy tartan 
rugs, that are as indispensable to a sea-going 
mortal as one’s bat or coat, it makes a most 
artistic arrangem ent-and one might as 
well be artistic as the other thing. 
For some time there has been a frank 
struggle going on in Paris against the too 
plain, too fourreau gowns—and, after all, 
how many women do they really suit? The 
number is as limited as the number of those 
with the figure of a goddess, and that is why 
the fashion makers are suggesting little 
paniers draped on the hips to make the 
waist look smaller, and to veil the too-much- 
developed figures, and give a little fulness 
to those who are too slender. 
These prettily-draped little paniers are 
sometimes replaced by a Henri II. puffing. 
6uch as one sees on the dresses of great 
ladies of the 16th century. It is very nar­ 
row at the front of the bodice, and grows 
wider on the lime, forming rather a lone 
basque behind. The effect is very original, 
and that, I believe, is for what we are all 
s t r i v in g ._____________________M a r ie . 


HE W A8N’T IN IT. 


[Mrs. M. L. Rayne In Detroit Free Press. J 
They built a fine church at. his very door— 
He w asn’t in It; 
They brought him a scheme for relieving the poor- 
He w asn't in it. 
Let them work for themselves as he had done. 
They wouldn’t ask help of any one 
If they hadn't wasted each golden minute— 
He wasn’t in it. 


So he passed the poor with haughty tread— 
He wasn’t In it; 
And he acorned the good with averted head— 
He waan't in It. 
When men in the halla of vlrtne met 
He saw tfieir goodneas without regret; 
Too high the mark for bim to win IS— 
He wasn’t in it. 


A carriage crept down the street one day— 
He was in It. 
The funeral trappings made a display— 
He was In it. 
St. Peter received him with book and bell: 
"M y friend you have purchased a ticket to—well, 
I’our elevator goes down In a minute.” 
He was in it. 


How to M ount a Horse. 
[Carl A. Nyegaard in Ladles’ Home Jo u rn al.’ 
Any woman who lives in the country, and 
who is not too stout, should be abl e to mount 
a horse ^rom the ground unaided. If she 
attains to be anything of an equestrienne 
she should require no more assistance than 
a man, though she is handicapped a little 
by reason of lier skirt. 
She should lower the stirrup sufficiently 
to reach it with the left foot, then placing 
the right hand on the lipper pommel and 
the left on the lower pommel, by a side­ 
way motion, right shoulder forward, spring 
lightly from her right foot and swing her­ 
self into the saddle. 
Once there, she should take her foot out 
of the stirrup, place her right thigh in its 
proper position above tne pommel, and ad­ 
just her dress. The stirrup is shortened 
from the right side hy pulling up the strap 
again. A good dancer will soon learn to 
m o u n t . ________________ 


The Old Gentlem an’s Fault. 
[Pittsburg Bulletin.] 
Watchful mother (entering library sud­ 
denly)—Good heavens! 
Maud, wh—what 
are you doing? Go to your room instantly! 
Fair daughter (sobbing)—I wa—was doing 
just what papa told me to. 
W. M. (aghast)—What! 
F. D.—Ye—yes! He said it was high time 
I were sitting down on that impudent Mr. 
Jiggs, and that's ju—just what I was d u d - 
doing. 


RBG WORTH $100,000. 


Vanderbilt Paid $80 a Yard 
for Cloth of Gold. 


Somo 
niqne Efforts in Decorating 


the Summer Cottage. 


Chimes Supplant the Dinner Bell- 


Some New and Chic Fads. 


IVE cannot too often 
or too emphatically 
urge 
a 
thoughtful 
consideration of color 
in the furnishing of a 
room, says the Uphol­ 
sterer. 
Poor Marie 
Antoinette 
left 
a 
world of disappoint­ 
ment and sorrow be- 
/ -Ch 
I/ jjfe g 
hind her, lor many a 
Y 
I 
woman doesn’t real- 
I 
ize until late, tbatthe 
I 
y 
fair French beauty 
f t / ■ \ 
A 
adopted the white- 
f I 
M 
and-gold style, simply 
because it was in har­ 
mony with her fresh 
complexion and red­ 
dish hair. 
In oriental countries (lie styles that have 
lived are the deep tones and swarthy skins 
of the natives. 
The yellows and blacks look well in Spain 
for the same reason because they fit the 
people. Now, we of today, in this country. 
have many types of personality, and for 
that reason should select in our house fur­ 
nishings that which is most becoming. 
This idea is, day after day, finding a firm 
place in tho active thoughts of horn'’ mak­ 
e rs , and in to years hence it will boa 
source of supreme amazement that the time 
ever was when all sorts and conditions of 
humanity adopted any one character of 
decoration .simply because it "prevailed" or 
was the “rage.” 
The yacht which 
Pierpont 
Morgan 
launched last month had, among its other 
furnishings, a remarkable tapestry, which 
was examined with great interest by many 
members of the Masonic fraternity. 
It is an antique, about 12 feet. square, and 
covered with Masonic emblems—the terres­ 
trial orb,flanked bv trowel, dagger and delta, 
surmounted by square and compass, and 
above them in the centre a blazing star. 
All of these emblems are embroidered by 
hand. The piece is said to be more than 300 
years old, and to havcfieen oneof the deco- 
rations of the Mosque of Mohemit AH. 
We show here something now in the way 
of a screen. It is mediaeval in character, 
and should be decorated with one’s coat-of- 
arms or crest. 


I 


Brocatelles will be as much used next 
8ca.son as heretofore. 
From the sample 
colors that have been called for. it is evident 
that the sales run to light tints, for in a col­ 
lection of 18 colors, recently inspected b 
us. 16 of them were on the soft ana washed 
oat order. 
lf there is anyone class of people more 
miserable than another, it is tin t extensive 
constituency having the cate de foie gras 
taste and tho pretzel income. These people 
invariably want styles that they cannot get 
in cheap goods. 
Thoy reiterate that they 
don’t care for quality as long as they get 
effect. 
Ah, if they could only look over some of 
the goods seen by us recently, they would 
be happy, for one or two of the importers 
have brought over several excellent things 
artistic aud cheap imitation Bagdad stripes 
tv 
I u 
v/«7 i i vn 
tv 
s a n a« ca c; tv c t 
c /a 
u 
goods: cotton hangings, resembling 
brocades as closely as cotton pongee.. ... 
soluble the light silk goods, at 85 cents, 50 


at 75 cents a yard, dead copies of the SS 
Ak 
m pongees 
goods, ut 85 ct nts, 
inches wide- tilings that a man secs in a 
hasty review of the market and remembers. 
The colors are good and the designs are 
pure, being copies of expensive I abri cs i 
jutes, in the daintiest tints, and harmonious, 
on the brocade order, 65 cents a yard, SO 
inches wide, and moire antiques at 70 
cents. 
Thfe general adoption of brass and iron 
bedsteads lias brought about many curious 
whims and theories. Not long ago a woman 
called at a New York rorailer’s for "an 
electric non-conductor.” The salesman as- 
rn M 
sured her he did not know of any such thing. 
She described tho idea as a cup, like a soup 
bowl, whicli stands in one of the corners of 
the bedstead. 
“We have,” said the dealer, when the 
lady, with a sense of superiority and con­ 
tempt for a man so slow in his business had 
departed; "we have,” said ho, throwing 
lightly to the winds a few hot epithets, "all 
sorts of crauks in here since brass bedsteads 
have prevailed. One woman is afraid that 
brass bedsteads will make her nervous, 
that they xviii rob lier of all her electricity; 
while another will insist upon having them 
because she understands that they charge 
tile bed with just that vital force, and then 
they kick if our charge is too high—ha—a — 
joke. 
Most women seem to agree that brass bed­ 
steads attract lightning, and it Is difficult 
for me to explain that they don’t. Some 
few think that they tarnish easily; others 
rattier mistily fear that they need a lot of 
polishing. 
“Then there is the glass-cup scheme. A 
woman called here lately, and Instead of 
wishing the cup at the top of the bed. she 
asked for cups in which to rest the casters. 
I told her that we had sometimes sold such 
things, but the people that bought them 
filled them with vinegar to keen roaches 
from climbing up. I will never forget the 
look she gave." 
A screen which is distinctly feminine, 
“just lovely” in every particular, is done 
upon bamboo or enamelled frame ana of 
daintiest silk. 
The illustration tells the 
rest 
It combines the scieen with a catch­ 
all 


The decorative possibilities of burlap as a 
wall covering are manifold. A very effec­ 
tive way of using it is by applying the plain 
fabric to a tufted wall, and instead of using 
a simple tuft or brass nail to fasten it there, 
use something which will form the design 
on the w all; a nail, forinstance with a head 
of fiat brass armorially designed or with 
some little shape, like the conventionalized 
iris. 
We can all remember with what open­ 
mouthed awe we, as children, used to listen 
to the tales of "The Cloth of Gold." The 
oriental splendor amused us by its very 
vastness: and yet today we know of a rug 
worth $100,000, inlaid with precious stones 
and of a massed grandeur which even 
Alladin’s lamp never revealed; and the 
cloth of gold business is tieing profitably 
conducted by a New York firm, who put 
into some of tho furnishings of a few years 
back, in the Vanderbilt home, a cloth of 
gold, literally, not figuratively, worth $80 a 
yard. 
Some months ago we described a moans of 
treating walls with lace. It can be done. 
but the work is laborious and fussy, and 
considerable difficulty is found in combin­ 
ing into a proper w ill design the pieces of 
lace curtains which must be cut up for the 
purpose. 
A net is now used by a well-known im­ 
porter, which has only a simple design, a 
little detached figure; the idea is to tint 
this net a deep cream and to apply it to a 
gilt w all- not simply a plain gold paper, but 
a wall that has been dabbed in fugitive 
spots of gold. 
A beautiful curtain for the dining-room of 
a cottage at one of the fashionable watering- 
places is composed of a sea-green material 
known aa harness cloth. Over this is thrown 
a net of ivory-colored cord, the meshes per­ 


haps an inch square, or rather of diamond 
share. 
The effect is of rippling sea water, and is 
indescribably beautiful. This unique cur­ 
tain will be looped b ack with a cable cord. 
and the catch may be a rowlock or some 
other appropriate design. A lino of small 
sinkers across the bottom of such a curtain 
would not fie at all out of place. 
A beautiful summer house Is to be fur 
nished entirely so far as the bedrooms go— 
in bird’s eye maple. This charming wood, 
which gives always the effect of lightsome- 
ness, freshness, cleanliness, harmonizes 
always with the colors effected in dainty 
bedrooms, whether of pale pink, robin’s egg 
blue. sea green, or even yellow. Exquisi- 
S 
vely carved dressing cases are shown, 
ainty tables and cute chairs in this pretty 
wood. 


A Western manufacturer, who thought it 
would please the women, has brought out 
what he calls "a shoe and stocking <gonl," 
and nine women out of IO ask what irs for. 
ll won't go. the fair sex won’t have it. 
A bed table is arranged with a view to 
tinping it in any direction, forward, back or 
sideways, over Hie bed without touching 
the occupant thereof. 
It is an English 
device, and it is much used in hospitals, 
although it appears to us to be rather cum 
bersoine. 
Th* old-fashioned dinner bell is not nearly 
as agreeable as the chimes that are now 
largely used, aud usually hung near the 
dining-room door. 
We notice in some of the cabinets and 
closets, which are now being made in Eng­ 
land, that the doors are being displaced by 
swinging cranes over which curtains are 
hung. 
The idea gives quaint relief to 
pieces of furniture otherwise staid and prim. 
The ormolu effects which are shown 
upon the high-class French furniture of the 
16th century are now being imitated in 
wood and pleated gilding. 
An outcome of tlid coffee stands borrowed 
from tho Orient is a stand and seat coin- 
bineiF The cushion top is adjustable; with­ 
out it we have tho stand. 


TH E FU TU RE OF T H E BANG. 


How Prom inent W omen Add to Their 
Charms by Its Use. 
Mrs. Harrison wears a hang, so does her 
daughter, Mrs. James Robert McKee, and 
her tiny granddaughter. Miss Mary Lodge 
McKee, and so will the three generations of 
great-granddaughters who succeed her. For 
"the bang js eternal,” says the World. 
It always has been and ever will lie popu­ 
lar among women who study their glass. 
Cleopatra wore lier eow's-tall red hair 
hanged round her face and ears. 
Old 
Mother Eve is pictured with loose tresses 
playing about 
her 
brow aud temples. 
Salomo, the Carmencita of Biblical days. 
wore a hang: so did Magdalen, the beauti­ 
ful, Queen Bess and the beaux and beauties 
that Van Dyke painted. 
Louisa, the lovely queen of Prussia, 
pinned her tresses with a star and let them 
fly again windward about her cheeks: Hie 
fascinating 
.Mine. Roland, whose dark, 
serious, changing eyes no artist could paint, 
pulled her shock of brown hair within an 
inch of her eyebrows and bound it with a 
fillet: Marie, de Stud, thoreligiouse.skeptic, 
sloven, scholar, wit and queen of tho salons 
frequented by such men as Talleyrand. 
Schiller. Mirabeau, Voltaire, Rousseau, De 
lafayette. Napoleon and I Amis XIV., openly 
confessed that, although she might not 
wash her face once in a week, her front 
hair had to be looked after every day. and 
she wore a headdress of beaded crape with 
a frill of little spiral curls running across 
her forehead from ear to ear that kept in 
curl, hut caught fluff, feathers and any dust 
that was flying. 
Empress Josephine, 
Queen 
Hortense, 
Marie Louise and other coquettes of the 
first empire banged their hair 
With the 
restoration and its elephant sleeves. Tam 
O’Shanters and barrel-size muffs, the frill 
of loose curls was still popular, and every 
woman of fashion under the second empire 
colored her hair a parrot or copper red, 
hoisted it up with an enormous chignon, 
and. led by Eugenie in her hoop-skirted 
court, trimmed their pretty little foreheads 
witli spit curls and heau-catchers. 
The hang is everlasting. At least that is 
the verdict of the leading hair dressers. 
hair dealers and hair dyers of New York. 
And they ought to know. « 


YOU H A V E AN OLD B L A C K G O W N . 


W hat a Pretty Dinner Dress you can 
Make of It. 
Dressing for dinner or the evening moal. 
whatever it is. has a decidedly moral effect. 
Not that an elaborate toiletto is necessary; 
nor in this country where, in most families, 
life is on a simple basis, is it requisite for a 
man to don his evening clothes. 
But if each member of the family is re­ 
quired to give IO or 15 minutes’ careful at­ 
tention to tho toilette the result will surely 
be apparent in increased courtesy among 
the members of the household and a certain 
home dignity that is very desirable. 
"But,” says the tired housemother, "all 
this involves extra expense.” Here you are 
mistaken, dear lady; a little extra trouble 
ii may bo at first, but this will bo more than 


compensated by the restful feeling it will 
give. Let us help you by a few suggestions. 
Y'ou surely have some old black silk gown 
that has done good service. Keep it for 
your regular evening dress, and arrange 
some pretty and becoming fichus to brighten 
and freshen the corsage. 
Here are two patterns from the Tribune 
so simple that a child might make them. 
Lace being both pretty and inexpensive, it 
really involves a very small outlay. The 
draped part of the fichus may bo made of 
white mull, which dan he washed as often 
as required-or of any pretty color of soft 
China silk. Cuffs of the same lace should 
be basted, In then sleeves, and your shabby 
black gown becomes a pretty toilette that 
will gladden the eyes of your family. 
For young girls a pretty silk shirt will 
give a becoming change from the dark 
dress usually worn, while the younger chil­ 
dren can easily have one canicular costume 
reserved for evening wear. 


How to Im prove Beauty by Dress. 
Of all the princesses that Germany has 
bestowed on Russia, those of Saxe-Alten- 
berg only know how to improve by dress 
their heritage of beauty. 
The Grand 
Duchess Constantine learned the art from 
her French hairdresser, who gave her most 
excellent advice whfin he said: 
"If a woman is ugly, then her clothes 
should be conspicuous, striking, and a 
powerful distraction from tho ughness of 
the woman. 
If she is beautiful, then her 
dress should be arranged to sustain the 
beauties she deigns to show and to suggest 
the others. In short, the dress should De as 
the accompaniment to a vocalist and no 
more.” 
Dressing is in reality a fine art rather than 
a trivial vanity, and depends not at all as 
Ruskin says, on “how much money you 
have in your purse, but in what you buy 
with it.” 


The History of Tights. 
(Paris Letter In the Chicago Herald.] 
Apropos of the recent legislation against 
tights on the stage by the Minnesota Legis­ 
lature. a Paris newspaper gives some inter­ 
esting facts as to the history of these gar­ 
ments. It seems, according to this author­ 
ity, that tights are only the extremely an­ 
cient Gallic "braies.” or closely-fitting 
pantaloons, which in the middle ages 
became the baut-de-chausses worn by both 
sexes, and which, according to a curious 
letter addressed bv Hefoise to Abelard, 
were donned by the nuns of the convent of 
the Paraclete. 
The "haut-de-chausses” for ladles were 
discarded when stockings came in. and they 
were not beard of in France from the period 
of the reformation to that of the revolution. 
Under the directorate there was a craze for 


everything classic, Greek and Roman furni­ 
ture. dinners after the manner of 
the 
ancients, and ladies’ costumes imitated 
from designs on Etruscan vases and the 
paintings at Pompeii were the delight of 
society in the gay city; but some of the 
sham antique dresses were so perilously 
transparent in texture that Grundyism * a 
la Parisienne” resuscitated silk tights. 
Such a garment was worn by Mona. Tal­ 
lier! at a nail given at the Salle Fmscali. 
The tights were of roseate hue, enriched 
with golden bangles above and below the 
knee, and on both her greaiptoes the elegant 
citizen wore diamond rings 
The remain- 
der of her attire was a single robe of gauze, 
which floated in the ambient air. 


REDFERN^ LATEST DESIGNS. 


New Y ork, May 30. The rose scented 
warmth of tho sweetest month in all the 
year is now so near at hand that the world 
of women will soon bt* luxuriating in its 
charming summer plumage, and the eyes of j 
the beholders will he gladdened by all those 
delightful fripperies of lawn and I aer and 
floating ribbons and flower-laden chapeaux, 
and those bright yet delicate tints which 
are onlv in harmony w ith cloudless skies 
and brilliant sunshine, and outside of city 
limits. 
Already many Newport cottages are open. 
and the seaside and mountain resorts are 
each vieing with its neighbor in sounding 
the loud trumpet, and. spider like, inviting 
the summer boarders to step into its parlor 
and take possession of its long piazzas. 
while the atoresaid boarder wherever it is 
of the feminine gender, is busy putting the 
last touches to the dainty gowns and chif­ 
fons. which she fondly hopes w ill eniapture 
every member of the opposite sex, and set 
wild with envy all her sister women who 
behold them. 
Among these summer costumes will prob­ 
ably he a black silk grenadine madeupover 
a changeable glace lining, one or two of the 
soft-printed challies, anlembroitiered batiste, 
some chambrais and Scotch ginghams, 
lovely mousseline de U nde in 'ardimere 
effects, and p e rh a p s one of the resurrected 
French organdies which delighted the girls 
"hefo’ the wnh’.” 
But with all these and half a score more, 
madnme’s w ardrobe will not be complete 
unless she possesses on** of our new foulard 
gowns, like the accompanying sketch; 


A BOY EMPEROR’S BRIDES 


In China His Full Allowance 
is Exactly Seven. 


Or*mom>s fftnnffffod With Seating • 
Wife for liwaogti. 


T h e In d isp e n sa b le . 
It is of black foulard, figured all over with 
baskets and little nosegays in natural 
colors. Across the front is a narrow pleat­ 
ing. and the skirt is somewhat draped on 
the right hip. Tho bodice has a girdle of 
light stool green velvet fastened with an 
enamelled clasp, and a rosette of tho same 
velvet catches the draped folds on the 
chest. Tho sleeves have a full puff to the 
elbows, and two ruffle* below on the tight 
cuff. The plateau hat is of black lace straw, 
with sprays of field flowers. 
Do you know that most of the so-called 
French gloves are made in England, num­ 
bers of them boing of genuine Dent make, 
and then shipped to Franee, stamped with a 
Paris maker s name. and "palmed” off on 
would-be elegantes at a handsome profit? 
For some time the Bon Marche has been 
netting a nice little nurse out of these 
gloves of perfidious Almon, which meekly 
pays through the nose for the gloves of its 
own manufacturing. 
Instead of sailor hats, nianv girls who 
mean to travel are investing in the small 
boat-shaped hats, with indented crowns. 
They will be worn very much this year, and 
they certainly suit most people in a wonder­ 
ful way. 


N atty C ricket flow n. 
This sketch illustrates one of Redfern’s 
cricket gowns, very like the models which 
took so well last year. It is of white flan 
neb with clustered stripes of white and 
dark blue. A narrow row of dark blue braid 
heads the hem. 
The blouse waist of 
dotted flannel has sailor collar, cuffs and 
belt of dark blue, striped with whit#. 
R k d f e r n . 


How Some Indians Got niches. 
The Osages camo by their wealth through 
the sale of their land in Kansas when they 
were moved to a reservation in what is now 
known as Oklahoma Territory. One Indian 
abandoned his tribe and clung to his Kan­ 
sas land, and it is said that today, through 
the appreciation in the value of that land, 
he is worth $1,000,000. Hois perhaps the 
richest Indian in the world. 
Nothing is known of him at the Indian 
office because, having abandoned his tribe, 
he has ceased to be a subject of solicitude to 
the gentlemen in change of Indian affairs at 
the national capital. The land belonging to 
the oilier Indians was bought by the govern­ 
ment and thrown open to settlement. 
In buying this property the government 
did not make any actual payment for it. It 
announced to the Osages that they had 
been credited with the amount of the pur­ 
chase money, and that they would receive 
interest on that amount. 
Th ore was no de­ 
posit made to secure this indebtedness of 
the government. 
There is nothing to represent it in the 
Treasury Department except the record of 
the fact that it has been assumed by tile 
government. This has been the practice 
of the government—it* exclusive practice— 
for many years. 


Any Good 
and 
Beautiful 
Mantcbtt 


Maiden is Elidible for the Position* 


[Shanghai Sfw^tAl in Philadelphia Pp*mw I 
The young Emperor of China, Hwangtt, 
has just celebrated bis arrival at 20 yea re 
or age bv taking to himself an additional 
wife. The affair has been the subject of 
much ceremony both at Pekin and in IR# 
provinces, and the lucky, or unlucky, brid# 
is the chosen one from a m ultitude of can­ 
didates. 
^ 
It should be remembered that the Em­ 
peror of China cannot marry a Chine## 
woman. His wives, of whom he ta allowed 
seven in all. must beef the Mantchu race, 
who are Rtill in nearly every respect foreign 
to the country over which they rule. Th# 
first public announcement of the Emperor’* 
intention to begin stocking a harem wa* 
made about three months ago. just previous 
to the death of the Prince of Chan. 
Had the death of the prince, the Em­ 
peror’s father, been foreseen, the ceremony 
of selecting wife No. 2 would undoubtedly 
have been deferred. As it was, HwangH 
went into mourning for his parent, but als# 
went on with the choice of a bride. 
A proclamation was issued to viceroys of 
the in provinces, calling upon them to 
gather in and send to Pekin “the fairest 
flowers among the daughters of Tung,” a* 
the Mantchu maidens are termed. 
Tin 
command was 
obeyed with 
the usual 
deliberation of Chinese red tape. 
Th# 
viceroy notified the chief mandarin of each 
district, arid the mandarins In turn com­ 
manded the Mantchu fathers in their baili­ 
wicks to bring the.r daughters before them. 
It might he supposed that the honor of 
being the wife of the Emperor and part 
owner of his celestial affections would ba 
eagerly sought by both parents and chil­ 
dren. butsueh isnot the tact. The instinct 
of parental affection is verv strong among 
tho Chinese. Fathers and mothers know 
that when a daughter enters the imperial 
harem she is seen no more by them. 
They havo to give her up entirely, and 
whatever may be the fate of tile prisoner 
in the golden cage no hint of it ever retch*# 
tim world outside, 
to r this reason both 
parents and children regard as calamity th# 
prize of imperial laver. , But. at the same 
time, thoy dare not avoid iniplicitobedience 
to the commands of the autocrat. 
No maiden is selected younger than 14 or 
older than 16. It does not m atter whether 
her parents are rich or poor. If they are 
decent ami honest and of the race of the 
Mantchus it is enough. The m andarin of a 
district must be careful, however, in hi# 
choice of candidates, for should the young 
woman prove to be other than the pure and 
blameless being she is represented he would 
answer, not only with his office, but with 
his head. 
, 
,, . 
Iii this exigency the mandarin calls in hi# 
mother, if he bas one living, and if he has 
not then somebody alse’s mother in whom 
lie can place implicit confidence, and the 
candidates are submitted to her careful 
scrutiny. As to good looks, the mandarin 
generally acts on his own judgment and. 
after canvassing merits and demerits with 
his mother or other female adviser, he make# 
his clioioe of one or two or three and send# 
them under escort to the viceroy of the prov­ 
ince 
The parents of a candidate are per­ 
mitted to accompany her even to Pekin, and 
keen her company until her fate i# finally 
declared. 
„ . 
But all who arc selected in the first place 
do not go to Pekin. The viceroy holds a 
scrutiny as careful as that of the mandarin, 
and from the multitude sent him he picks 
out not more than IO. Often not more than 
two or three are sent from one province, 
owing to the scarcity .of Mantchu families 
in certain regions of China, particularly in 
the south aud west. This time about IOO 
maidens in all were forwarded to PeKin. 
The choice of the favored one did not rest 
with the young Emneror. hut the Dowager 
Empress of the west, who, although retired 
from political power, is still paramont in 
affairs domestic. This Empress, the mother 
of the late Emperor Tungchi, is virtually 
the ruler of the imperial household, and ii 
said to govern with a positive hand. Jib# 
devoted two weeks to examination of the 
young women, both as to physical ana 
mental qualifications. 
_ , 
Meantime they were lodged in the Red 
Palace, a rambling, red-tiled structure near 
the edge of the imperial inclosure, their 
parents and friends being allowed to shift 
for themselves in the citv inns. The ex­ 
amination is said to have included ability 
to dance and sing, and otherwise amuse 
the young Emperor, as well as a catechism 
in the doctrines of Confucius. 
Every day during the two weeks the 
young women were brought before the 
Empress, a number being sifted out daily 
as ineligible. Finally not more than IO 
remained. The Emneror was then called 
in to indicate his preference. 
Here a veil might well be drawn over the 
peculiar customs of the East, customs, how­ 
ever, that hold their parallel in the feudal 
ages of Europe. Suffice it to say that IO 
days later the Emperor selected for wife 
No. 2. a fair daughter of the province of 
Chihli, where her father holds rank as a 
mandarin of the yellow button. Three oth­ 
ers were given the choice of remaining aa 
concubines or of going home with their ast­ 
re rite. They all gladly went borne. 
The now Pride of the Emperor is said to 
enjoy the proud distinction of the smallest 
foot iii Pekin, 
lf there are smaller thoy 
have not yet been discovered to the gaze of 
China’s 400. The feet are said to be aboug 
the size, each, of a Mexican dollar; that is. 
mere stumps of shrivelled tendon and dead* 
ened bone. 
No doubt this highly prized 
peculiarity recommended her to the notic* 
of the Empress Dowager, however it may 
have impressed the Emperor. 
While the Emperor of China is not per­ 
mitted to have more than seven wives he 
can have any number of concubines. an$ 
the present Emperor has had several of the 
latter since his 14th year. The position of 
an imperial concubine is not exactly de­ 
grading in Chinese eyes; but it is not con­ 
sidered honorable and no woman is con*- 
Belled to accept it. 
In this respect the rules of the Chinese 
court are more humane than those of other 
oriental despotisms, where the wish of tho 
Sultan, rajijn or shah is as absolute in social 
as in public affairs. 
impe 
_____ 
ground. Only twice bas it been intruded 
upon by the Western barbarian. The firsf 
occasion was after th* precipitate I he hrs* 
flight or 
is looted 


The Emperor's harem is. of.course, sacred 


in. The fir! 
„ 
. 
pi tate A: 
the imperial court, when Pekin was 
by the British and French. Iii the haste to 
prevent the Emperor from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, women Were forgotten. 
A gallant French officer, who came unex, 
peetedly upon the Adamiess Eden, escorted 
the frightened beauties to a place of safety 
and they were turned over to their lord and 
master upon the conclusion of p ea ce. 
Dr. Maybach. a wei! known German phy­ 
sician. for some time resident in China, 
while at Pekin last year, was requested by 
imperial direction to give attendance to th* 
first empress. The doctor went to the palace^ 
where an effort was blade to get him to pre­ 
scribe without seeing the patient. He re­ 
fused, and was at length conducted to her. 
The young woman lay qp a soft divan in 
the inner court of the Golden palace. Tho 
scene was a miniature paradise, with foun­ 
tains, flowers, birds and a sweet scent of 
some incense just strong enough to gratify 
without cloying the senses. 
The doctor was accompanied by an aged 
female attendant, unable to speaK affy lan­ 
guage but her own. for no interpreter could 
ba admitted beyond the sacred lintel. Dr. 
Maybach had, therefore, to depend wholly 
upon physical examination, without th# 
aid of language. 
He found the patient a lovely type of 
Mongolian beauty, with a clearness o f skin 
and an eloquence of the large liquid eye# 
seldom seen in China. Her features were 
perfect iu outline, and sweet in expression. 
She did not look happy and the doctor in­ 
ferred that this had more to do with her ill­ 
ness than anything else. 
He prescribed 
and left medicine for her, which she took 
with evident gratitude. 
The doctor was not sent for again, but ha 
received word about two months later that 
his patient had recovered and she may not 
improbably live to be the euipress-dowager 
of China. __________________ 


Everyone W ill W elcome Her. 
[Chicago Tnbune.] 
When amid the apple-blooma 
You hear the bees a-hmauling, 
When from the woodland comes the sound 
Of partridges a-drumming, 
When soltlv cooing turtle-doves 
In couples go a-chummlng. 
And love-lorn swains the ani guitar 
By moonlight are a-thrumimng— 
We Know by those unfailing signs 
The summer girl's a-comtug. 


Chippewas W ill Soon be Rich. 
After tho provisions of the recent treaty 
with the Chippewa Indians have been ful­ 
filled they will be the second wealthiest 
tribe in the world. They number about 
50tX>. Their wealth is represented by th* 
value of some rich lands bordering th* 
small lakes in Minnesota, which the Chip­ 
pewa commission persuaded them to sell. 
The government has paid to them this yea* 
$200,000. Next year they will receive $90.- 


receive a payment of $500,000 this yea*, 
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For Subscribers. 


All the Papers You Need, 


**'. 
X *w 6K«ji - -*> «5» 


TOGETFER WITH 


Hie W eekly Globe, 


THE BALABOS OF THE YEAH. 


The three publications will be sent 
to any address for only SO cents. 
The Farm Journal is the leading: agri­ 
cultural monthly. 
Every issue con­ 
tains, in short papers and condensed 
paragraphs, more useful and practi­ 
cal information for the farm er than 
several Issues of any other agricul­ 
tural monthly, or any agricultural 
weekly. The regular price Is 50 cents. 
Mrs. Logan’s Home Magazine is pub­ 
lished Iii Washington, 1). (. 
It Is 
handsomely Illustrated, and contains 
complete and serial stories, Illustra­ 
ted articles on travel, society notes, 
portraits of prominent people, bio­ 
graphical sketches, besides a large 
number of Interesting departments 
carefully prepared, as health hints, 
the mother’s page, the dining-room, 
recipes (tried and tested), fashion 
fancies, latest modes, series of arti­ 
cles on home dressmaking, flowers 
and plants, fancy work, knitting and 
crocheting, with many other kindred 
topics, making it the best magazine 
in the world for the money. 
The 
regular price is 50 cents. 
This is a limited ofter to old and 
new subscribers, and gives the hest 
three publications o! their kind, at a 
slight advance upon the cost of either 
alone. 
It should be taken advantage 
of early by every reader. 
Tell your 
neighbors and friends, and send your 
subscriptions lo TUE WEEKLY GLOBE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFER NO. 2. 
$2.50 fo r $1.00. 


W e will send on receipt of $1 
The Farm and Home, 


Springfield, Mass., and 
The Farmer’s Record, 


Muncie, Ind., 


B OTH 
OHE 
Y E A R , 


—AXU— 
The Weekly Globe, 


T H E B A L A N C E OF Y E A R , 


Together with 


Eight Beautiful Reproductions of Masterpieces 


of Modern Painters, whose Originals 


Sold for $ 7 0 0 ,0 0 0 . 


The pictures are the most notable 
of the 
century: 
“ The Angelus,” 
“ Christ Before Pilate,” “ The Horse 
Fair,” “ Napoleon atFriedland, I so t,” 
“ The Russian Wedding: Feast,” “Christ 
on Calvary,” 
“ A 
Scottish Raid,” 
“ Grand ( anal of Venice.” 
The pictures are on heavy plate 
paper, Oxl‘2 inches, and are suitable 
for framing: 
The Globe pays postage and express- 
| age on all the above offers. 
* 
Address 
T H E W E E K L Y G L O B E , 
_____ * 
B O ST O N , >1 AMM. 
Barry’s 
IricophtiMS 
TOR THE 
H A IR S SKEA 
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OFFER NO. I. 
FOR ONLY 80 CENTS, 


The Philadelphia Farm Journal 


-A X D - 
Mrs. Logan's Home Magazine 


An elegant dressing 
I exquisitely perfumed, 
i removes all impurities 
I from the scalp, p rev en t 
baldness and err ay hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft aud Beautiful. Infallible for 
curing eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, bums, 
bruises, sprains, i c . 
All Druggists or by Ball, 60 Cent*. 
BARCLAY A CO., 44 Stone St., Hew York. 
_________________________ 
eow26t jy5 


sari, alway*reliagle. ladies i 
Druggist for C hirheeteit Rnglithj 
IriamnvA Brand in ICF J nod do' 
Moille tx it*, teated with blue I 
tx*. Take no o th er. 
Refute 
d a n g trm t tvbt'.ituiiuut and Imitation*. 
Al bruggirt., or .end 4c. in .tamp. tor 
particular., Mitts!,tsltli sud “ ILclicf 
fo r Ladle*," in Utter, V, return hi all. 
10,000 Tentimotlal*. Same Raper. 


F R A N K G. C A R PE N T E R . 


Mr. Frank O. Carpenter, the most widely read newspaper correspondent who has grown up since the 
war, Ie still a young man but 85 years of age, although he lias Wien long In newspaper work, and a slight, 
unpretending person In appearance, standing but flee feet eight Inches high, and weighing only OB pounds' 
Mr. Carpenter has,however, his full share of vitality, Is of decidedly nervous temperament,and has eyes 
of gray-blue. For many years now his letters from Washington have been regular features of Thf, SncDAT 
Globe. .Some years ago, in an Interval of Congressional session, he made a trip to Europe, and In 1888 a 
tour around the world, which Is well remembered by Globe readers. 
His } early Income is now reckoned at not less Hum 010,000, the reward of phenomenal Industry and 
exceptional newspaper ability. 
' 
He has now gone to Mexico for the first time, and his letters from Jhat strange neighbor-land wdll 
display much of that keen and original observation, and plain, simple statement which have been such 
important elements In his great success. 


Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Ro na re, 
by all Lqtal prsggut*. 
Chital!a., Pa 
_ _ _______ 
eovr 2flt Jal3 
I C U R E F IT S ! 
Wl*en I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and ii leu hare them return again. J mean 
s radical cure. I I Lave made the disease of HTS, 
EPILEPSY or FALL! KG SICKNESS a lifelong 
study. 
I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
caeca. Because others have failed Is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my Infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. 
U . t i . JCO O X , M . th , I s a P e a rl S t.,B L Y . 
wyly sd 


QUICK RELIEF. Cureina 
row (leys Never returns. No 
purge, nosalve, nosuppodtory 
Sufferers will learn of a atomic ii leans of cure r if BK by 
addrvstmgC. J. MAioN, P.u. lien 317V, New York City. 
Jy5 * y ly 
PILES. 


S ilao, M ay 22.—On th is M exican p lateau 
you thud th e ideal clim ate of th e world. 
T his p lateau co n stitu tes tho g re a te r p a rt of 
M exico, and th is m ay be called th e clim ate 
of M exico. 
H ere th e c lim ate is th e perfection of a 
p leasan t J u n e in O hio th e year round. T he 
air is as m ire as th a t w hich sw eeps over 
E g y p t from th e d esert in w in ter tim e, and 
south Italy a n d G reece can furnish no m ore 
b eau tifu l skies th a n these. 
I am now m ore 
th an a m ile above th e sea. and th is is th e 
level, no t of a m o u n tain point on a m o u n ­ 
tain side, b u t a p lateau upon w hich tho 
b ittie st n atio n of th e continent, w ith th e e x ­ 
ception of R ussia, could be lost. T h ere is 
perpetual su n sh in e here, and th e b lue skies 
are bluer th a n those of th e U n ited S tates. 
T h e air is so rare th a t th e eye can seo 
m any m iles fa rth e r th a n w ith us, and it 
affects th e n erv es 
as 
th o u g h one was 
b reath in g cham pagne. T he skies are closer 
to tho e arth here th an at hom e, th e m oon 
shines a t n ig h t w ith a g re a te r brilliancy, 
and th e diam ond-like stars rem ind m e of 
Hie lum inous lit avens w hich h a n g low at 
n ig h t over th e G ulf of Siam . I h av e been 
in Singapore, alm ost on th e equator, w here 
th e th erm o m eter stan d s a t about 80 th e 
y ear round, au d w h ere th e a ir is alw ays 
satu rated w ith m oisture. 
H ere th e th e r­ 
m om eter averages about 70. and th e air is 
as dry and ex h ila ra tin g as th a t cf th e equa- 
to iial M alacca is m oist and en erv atin g . 
T h in k of n co u n try w here th e crops grow 
in lu x u rian t greenness all tile year. 
W here 
th e rose grow s in to trees and flow ers bloom 
forever. I saw yesterday m en h arv estin g 
crops in one end of a field, w hile o th e r m en 
w ere p lan tin g th e sam e crops a t th e other. 
U pon p arts of th is p lateau straw b erries are 
ripe d u rin g every w eek of th e year, and 
ev ery th in g seem s to grow a t any tim e it is 
planted. 
T h e ru le about Silao is tw o crops of w h eat 
from th e sam e ground a year, an d I see th a t 
in harv estin g th e w h eat is nulled root and 
all from th e ground, and th is a ir a n d sun 
form th e only m anure. T his p a rt of th e 
M exican p lateau is like a garden. 
T h ere is 
som e irrigation, b u t in m any places the 
crops grow w ith o u t it, and I rqdo for m iles 
yesterday th ro u g h lands w hich w ere as rich 
as guano and as black as th e rich soil th a t 
m akes glad th e valley of th e N ile. 
T he lands along th e coast are. I am told, 
even rich er th a n thpse uplands, an d th e 
b eau tifu l valley in w hich M exico C ity is lo­ 
cated Is one of th e gard en spots of th e 
world. M exico C ity is ab o u t 7000 feet above 
th e sea. 
My ride of yesterday w as a t an 
a ltitu d e of m ore th a n 6000 feet above th e 
level of th e sea. T h e valley th ro u g h w h ich 
w e passed w as linod on both sides w ith 
m ountains, w h ich in th e hazy distance 
looked as th o u g h they had been dusted 
w ith th e frosty silv er w hich is so ab u n d an t 
w ith in th em , an d as we rode on th ro u g h 
th e green, I pointed to th em and asked one 
of m y M exican fellow -travellers w h a t lay 
beyond. H e replied th a t on th e o th e r side 
of th e m o u n tain s th ere w ere o th e r little v al­ 
leys as rich as th a t th ro u g h w h ich we w ere 
passing, an d th e g reater p a rt of C en tral 
M exico w as m ade up of such country. 
T he M exican p lateau is not. how ever, by 
any m eans all green. . T h ere a re 
vast 
deserts, lik e those of A rizona an d N evada, 
and in com ing th ro u g h th e g reat S tate of 
C h ih u ah u a, on th e M exican C en tral ra il­ 
road, I tra v e 1 led for tw o days th ro u g h a 
blinding blaze of dusty sand, in w h ich th e 
only g reen th in g w as th e .cactus, w hich 
grow s th e re in all its b eau ty an d all its 
ugliness. T hese deserts are in som e places 
lit for grazin g , and M exicans te ll m e th a t 
on th em are to be th e g re a t cattle-raising 
grounds of th e future. 
V ast tra c ts of th e m w ill be redeem ed by 
irrigation, and th o u san d s of acres h av e 
already been reclaim ed. T h e lan d w hen 
irrig ated m ak es splendid cotton ground, 
and oue tra c t produced 37,000 bales last 
year. A n u m b er of new com panies arp now 
being form ed, an d A m ericans a re largely in ­ 
terested in 
them . 
T he low lands w hich 
slope from th e p lateau dow n to th e coast 
do no t n eed irrigation. 
They h av e an im ­ 
m ense ra in fa ll d u rin g th e rainy season, and 
vegetation grow s as ran k as th a t of th e ju n ­ 
gles of India. 
T h e w hole of th is country p a rta k e s of th e 
O rient. T h e m o m en t you cross th e Rio 
G rande you are in th e lands of th e ro m an ­ 
tic E ast ra th e r th an in th e p ractical W est. 
T he air, th e sky and n a tu re arf) those of 
Palestine in sp rin g tim e, and th e arch itect­ 
ure rem inds you now' of M oorish Spain, and 
again of th e m ud lints of E gypt. 
T he 
people are am ong th e m ost p ictu resq u e on 
th e globe. E v ery m an is a fit su b ject for a 
painting, an d 
th e A m erican a rtist. Mr. 
C hurch, w ho has spent seven w in ters in 
E gypt sk etch in g , says he finds M exico a 
m uch m ore fertile field th a n 
th e well- 
w orked countries of Europe. 
As soon as w e crossed th e Rio G rande, I 
saw a t every statio n lusty brigand-like m on 
w ith handsom e, d a rk faces shining o u t from 
great som breros, th e crow ns of w h ich cam e 
to a point a foot above th e ir heads, and th e 
brim s of w h ich seem ed to be a foot wfide all 
around. 
These h ats w ere gorgeous in th eir 
silver and gold trim m ings. 
Som e of th em 
had ropes of silver around th e m alm ost 
as th ie f as your w rist, and th ey form ed 
only a p art of th e g litterin g costum es of 
these M exican dudes. 
T h e clothes below 
them shone w ith silver b u tto n s an d braid. 
T he pantaloons of some of th e m en w ere 
striped w ith silver buckles, w h ile to th e 
w aist of each, fastened by a le a th er bo lt 
filled w ith cartridges, h u n g a big silver- 
m ounted revolver. 
At m any of th e stations 
m en dressed in th is m an n er w ould gallon 
up on horses as gorgeously apparelled, an d 
across Ute country we 6aw now and th en 
troops of cav alry d ash in g over th e fields. 
T h e costum es of th e com m on people w ere 
fully as picturesque, an d both m en an d wo­ 
m en presented ra re bits of color, and re­ 
m inded us of th e d ance of th e natio n s in a 
spectacular 
ex trav ag an za. 
T h e 
low er 
classes of th e m en of M exico dress in cot­ 
ton, b u t they w ear b lan k ets of all th e colors 
of th e rainbow about th e ir shoulders, and 
they drape these around th em selv es in a 
way th a t adds d ignity and grace to them . 
Many of these blankets are of red flannel, 
and if you w ill tak e a b la n k e t of th is sort 
and 
throw 
it 
around 
your shoulders 
and over your back 
some m orning as 
you iiop out of bed in your snow white 
pajam as you will g et some idea of the Mexi­ 


can neon. Y our hair, how ever, m u st be as 
black as th e w in g of th e ra v e n ; you m u st 
stain your face w ith w a ln u t juice, an d p u t 
on your head one of those gorgeous sent 
breros in a m ore or less d ilap id ated condi­ 
tion. 
You m u st g e t 
a piece 
o f d irty 
sole leath er so large th a t your foot can 
stand in it and leave a h a lf inch of space all 
around and tie th is to your feet w ith le a th er 
strip*, first c rack in g yo u r heels and b la c k ­ 
in g th e soles of yo u r feet u n til th ey look 
m ore rough a n a tou g h th an 
th e le a th e r 
itself. 
A fter you h av e done th is you w ill 
present a fa in t c aric atu re of title A ztec of 
1891. 
You are now . how ever, only th e A ztec a t 
rest. T he A ztec a t w ork is q u ite a d ifferen t 
person, and you w ill see h im hero in as 
m any d ifferen t occupations as are possessed 
bv his b ro th er fellah in th e land of E gypt. 
H e carries th e h eav y burdens of th e co u n try 


AN AZTEC MAIDEX. 


upon his back. H e lugs about M exican 
beer in pig-skius as th e B engalee w ater- 
carrier carries Ute w ater he has for sale, and 
you see him in a h u n d red d ifferent form s on 
every street, an d in every one he is a new 
picture. 
T he w om en are as stran g e as th e m en, 
though th e ir plum age is less gay. T hose of 
th e w ealth ier classes are dressed in black, 
and th e crow d a t one of th e c ath ed rals looks 
as though a plague had stru ck th e tow n an d 
all th e w om en w ere in m ourning. In th ese 
in terio r cities of M exico, th e la tte r class 
w om en w ear no hats, and th e ir h ead s are 
eith er bare or covered w ith a black shaw l, 
ou t of w hich th e ir olive-coinplexioned faces 
shine, and th e ir d ark lustrous eyes look a t 
you w ith a stran g e w onder. 
T here is no g reater beautifier th a n black, 
and I believe th ese M exican and S panish 
w om en get a g re a t p art of th e ir re p u ta tio n 
for beauty from th e clothes they w ear. 
A t 
first sig h t th ey appear handsom e, b u t a close 
ex am ination resu lts in th e discovery th a t 
th e m ost of th e m are ra th e r hom ely th a n 
otherw ise, an d th a t m any are decidedly 
ugly. T he In d ian w om en are m uch p re ttie r 
th an their w ealth ier sisters. T hey h av e a 
strik in g b eau ty w hen u n d e r age, b u t a fte r 
30 they grow old rapidly, and h a rd w ork 
and poor food m ak es th em w rin k led a n d 
old at 35. T hey are m ore p icturesque th a n 
th e h ig h er classes, an d th e ir dress ta k e s you 
again b ack to th e E ast. 
They often w ear d ark blue cottons and 
about th e ir h ead s th ey drape a cotton shaw l 
or reboso so th a t only th e upper h a lf of th e 
bice shows. 
Som e of th em w ear b rig h t red 
sh irts and w h ite w aists au d m any of th em 
go bare-footcd an d stop no t to re arran g e 
tiie ir clothes if m ore of th e a n k le show s 
th a n our ideas of e tiq u ette allow . 
T h e 
children of th e A ztecs are m ore or less 
n ak ed —g en erally m ore in th o bsy-k d istricts 
—though even th e poorest of those I have 
y et seen hav e a sh o rt s k irt to hide th e upper 
p arts of th e ir bodies. 
T h e clothes of all are as a ru le clean lier 
th a n those of o th er peoples in th e sam e con- 
jditiou of poverty, aud th e self-respect w h ich 
they possessed w hen, u n d er M ontezum a, 
they w ere th e m ost civilized people on th is 
continent, clings to th em still, and m any 
stu d en ts of M exican questions believe th ey 
are a people w ith a future. 
T h e m ost foreign country in C hristen d o m 
eau be now reach ed in a P u llm an sleeper, 
and th e only w a te r th a t needs to be crossed 
is th e ragged little riv e r know n as th e Rio 
G rande. M exico is a lan d of d ifferen t c iv il­ 
ization from ours. Its people are a people 
in them selves, and I find it one of th e 
stran g est co u n tries of th e w orld. 
It is less 
guide-book lite ra tu re th a n any 
country in E u ro p e and it is a lan d of w on­ 
ders and a contin u o u sly ch an g in g kaliedo- 
scope of stran g e th in g s of both m an an d 
n atu re. 
We know very little of M exico. 
P resco tt 
gave us a p ic tu re of th e country' a t th e tim e 
of th e M ontezum a*. 
Passing 
tra v e lle rs 
have w ritten th e ir im pressions th a t cam e 


GROUP OF PEONS. 


T hey h av e show n 
H 
H 
H 
„ 
i m l d a 
and som e of th e m ost strik in g m en in M ex- 
■ 
J i i 


lev elo p m en t, 
peculiarly th e ir ow n. 
them selves possible of gre 
and som e of th e m ost s trik i.... _ 
_ 
ira n history hav e com e from them . Ju arez 
w as an In d ian ; H idalgo w as un in d ia n ; and 
th e presid en t of M exico today, Gen. D iaz, 
has m ore Indian blood in his veins th a n an y 
other. 
T h e Congress of M exico is largely m ad e 
up of th o descen d an ts of th e A ztecs, an d it 
is believed by m an y th a t th e fu tu re possi­ 
bilities of M exico are to com e from th is 
race. 
T he pure S paniards of M exico an 
few . and th ey an d th e people of m ix e c 
In d ian and S panish blood m ak e up, it is 
said, less th a n one-fourth of th e w hole pop­ 
ulation. 
S till it is from th em th a t th e 
w hole country h as been judged in th e past, 
and it rem ains to b eseen w h at th e influence 
of railroads a n d th e consequent develop- 
m e n t w ill h av e on th e m asses. 
T he best p a rt of M exico has n o t been 
prospected as y e t b y th e m iners. A m in in g 
engineer w ho has been tra v e llin g in th e 
S outhern S tates of th e country tells m e th a t 
th e g re a t m ines of th e fu tu re lie in th e 
South ra th e r th a n in th e N orth. S till th e 
N orth has been w orked foi age*, an d gold 
and silver are tu rn e d o u t th e re by th e 
m illions of d o llars’ wmrth every year. 
E ven 
th e 
N o rth ern 
m in in g 
regions 
a re 
co m p arativ ely 
little 
know n, 
an d 
Col. 
B ivins, a w ell-know n 
A m erican 
m in er, 
w ho 
ow ns 
v alu ab le 
property 
In 
th e S tate of G uan aju ato , tells m e th a t h e 
has obtained a concession fo ra P h ilad e lp h ia 
syndicate to som e w onderfully rich h u t un- 
know n gold te rrito ry on th e w estern co ast 
of th e country. T h e a g ricu ltu ral resources 
of M exico are as little know n and h a v e 
been as little tested as its m ines, an d th e re 
is enough u n tille d lan d h ere to feed th e 
w hole U nited S tates if it w ere c u ltiv a te d . 
Ju st now coffee p la n tin g is being larg ely 
u n d ertak en and new sugar and coffee fields 
are being p lan ted in a n u m b er of th e S tates. 
A m ericans k n o w b u t little of th o M exico 
of th e present. T h ey w ould consider i t an 
evidence of ign o ran ce if a M exican h a d 
n ev er h eard of th e n am e of any one of th e 
U nited S ta te s ; b u t 99 A m ericans o u t of IOO 
can n o t nam e. w ith o u t looking a t th e geog­ 
raphy. five of th e 27 S tates w hich m a k e up 
th is g ro at rep u b lic, and th e m ajo rity of 
th em look upon th e w hole co u n try as a b o u t 
as large as one of o u r m edium sized S tates. 
T he fact is M exico is one-fifth as larg e as 
tile U nited S tates, in clu d in g A laska, a n d it 
is six tim es as big as G reat B ritain. 
I t is 
m ore th a n th ree tim es as large as G erm an y , 
and you could lose th ree countries tis big as 
F rance inside of it. 
A cross th e top of it, w here, lik e a g re a t 
horn it is fasten ed to th e U nited S tates, it 
is as long as In dianapolis is d ista n t from 
N ew York city, and a line draw n from th e 
root of th e horn a t C alifornia, cataco rn ered 
across it to its tip a t G uatem ala, woru ld be 
as long as th e d istan ce from N ew Y ork to 
D enver. T his h o rn is about 160 m iles w ide 
at th e bottom or tip, and about 800 m iles 
w ide a t its roots w 'bere it joins on to us. 
In 
its curve it em braces th e G ulf of M exico, 
and th e Pacific ocean w ashes its o th e r side. 
It is not a sm ooth horn by any m eans. 
G reat m o u n tain s lie all along its top, an d 
th is top is a v ast ro llin g ta b le la n d , th e m o st 
of w hich is a m ile above th e sea. 
M exico is a lan d of good-sized cities. 
Its 
capital, w hich is aw ay a t th e so u th , h as 
m ore th an 300,000 in h ab itan ts. G u a d ala ­ 
ja ra has 100,000. an d th ere are a n u m b e r of 
tow ns th e n am es of w hich a re p ra c tic ally 
u n k n o w n to us w h ich hav e 25,000 au d u p ­ 
w ards. 
F rank G. Ca r p e n t e r . 


HOW RUBBERS ARE MADE. 


N o t C ast in M o u ld s as M an y P e o p le S u p ­ 
pose, b u t M ad e L ik e O th e r S hoes. 
[Denver News.] 
M any people suppose th a t ru b b e r shoes 
are m ade by m e ltin g th e m aterial an d ru n ­ 
n in g it into m oulds. Such is n o t th e case. 
T h e m a n u fa c tu re of ru b b er shoes is n o t 
v ery m uch d ifferen t from th e m a n u fa c tu re 
of le a th er shoes. T h ey are m ade on lasts 
ju s t the sam e, b u t, in stead of being sew ed, 
th ey are cem ented. 
‘‘W e g e t m o st of th e raw m a te ria l from 
South A m erica.” said a d ru m m er. 
‘‘I t is 
ab o u t th e color of m olasses a n d is of a 
spongy n atu re. 
‘‘F irst it goes th ro u g h a c ra sh in g or ro ll­ 
ing process an d looks very m uch lik e a 
cow ’s hide. T h e n it is tak en in to a com ­ 
pounding room , w h ere it is m ixed w ith a 
com pound and vulcanized. 
"A fter th a t it is c u t up in to sm all pieces, 
according to th e p a rts of shoes w’h ich we 
w ish to got. an d is afterw ard s fitted o n to 
lasts by th e w o rk m en in th e sam e m a n n e r 
th a t loather is. 
"H ow m uch p u re ru b b er is co n tain ed in 
th e m a n u factu red a rticle? A bout 70 p er 
cent. The hest P a ra gum costs 96 cen ts a 
pound, so you see ru b b er boots and shoes 
cannot be m ad e for n o th in g . 
In th e sm all­ 
est ru b b er shoe m ad e th e re are ab o u t fo u r 
ounces of p u re ru b b er, a n d from th a t to 
C 
baldy fo u r pounds in a p a ir of ru b b e r 
t*8. ^ 
"O ld ru b b ers are g ro u n d up, lin in g an d 
all, in to w h at w e call ra g carpet, a n d it is 
used for insoles. 
....................................... 
“T he w ork is n e arly all done b y h a n d , an d 
in th e factories are em ployed young c h il­ 
dren, m en a n d w om en. A b o o tm ak er g ets 
20 cents a p a ir fo r m ak in g th em , a n d a good 
m an can tu rn o u t from IO to to 12 pairs a 
day. 
T h ere are b etw een 15 and 20 ru b b e r boot 
and shoe factories in th e co u n try , w ith a 
.pacify of over 160,000 p airs of boots 
and shoes a day. 
total car 


There a re fo u r fa sto n e s R av in g a ca­ 
pacity of over 26,000 pairs each, a n d one 
w hich has a cap acity of 40,000 pairs. 
It is 
a m y stery w h ere th e y all go to." 


T h e U su al W a y . 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
Tw o stran g ers m e t accid en tally in front 
of th e T rib u n e office y esterd ay m orning. 
T hey m et face to face, stopped a m om ent, 
and th en sim u ltan eo u sly stepped tow ard 
th e o u ter edge of th e w alk, in o rd er to pass 
each other. 
T hen th ey sim u ltan eo u sly stepped tow ard 
th e T rib p n o b u ild in g . 
P erceiving th e ir m istak e th e y prom ptly 
tried to pass each o th e r by stepping tow ard 
th e stre et again. 
* 
M eeting w ith som e difficulty in passing, 
they m oved w ith one accord tow ard th e T n- 
huno.building, stopped, looked severely at 
each other, an d decided th a t th is sort of 
th in g w ould n o t do. So th ey stepped as one 
m an to tile ex tre m e o u ter edge of th e sid e ­ 
w alk, stopped again, g lared a t each other. 
and fiercely ru sh ed to th e e x tre m e inner 
edge of th e w alk , w hore th ey foim d th e 
sam e difficulty in passing as before. 
T h en th ey dodged to th e right. 
A nd th en to th e left. 
T h en to th e rig h t again. 
And ag ain to tn e left. 
A fter w hich a T rib u n e clerk, foreseeing 
th a t th is n a rra tiv e w ould crow d o u t several 
colum ns of ad v ertisin g m a tte r unless som e­ 
th in g w ere d one prom ptly, ru sh ed ou t and 
pulled one of th e tw o m en inside th e door, 
w here he held h im firm ly, in sp ite of his 
struggles, u n til th e o th er m an bad passed 
on. 
R eader, do n o t sn eer a t th ese m en. 
You 
w ere oue of th e tw o yourself. 


W h y S h e S aid It. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
" P a p a !” 
T h a t w as all she said. 
H er voice lin g ered lovingly over th e syl­ 
lables of th e en d ea rin g title. 
"P a p a l" 
H er g reat, te n d e r h e a rt w as in th e liquid 
tones th a t rip p led from h e r lovely lips and 
in th e soft eyes th a t beam ed upon him w ith 
ineffable tenderness. 
"P a p a !" 
T h ere h e sab—a genial, noble-hearted old 
m an, proud of h is fam ily nam e, proud of his 
irrep ro ach ab le an cestry , proud of his posi­ 
tion in society, p ro u d er th a n all of 
the 
b eau tifu l d a u g h te r w hose b re a th stirred th e 
silvery locks th a t sh ad ed his venerable 
brow as she h u n g over him . 
" P a p a !” 
She w as a large, 
full-grow n, m atu re 
w om an of 41 su m m ers and a very b ackw ard 
spring, an d sh e called h im papa for th e rea­ 
son. perhaps, th a t she h a d fo rg o tten th ere 
w as an y such good old w ord as ra th e r in th e 
E nglish language. 


H e B eliev ed It. 


to th em w h ile looking o u t of express train s 
going at th e ra te of 40 m iles an hour, an d 
w e h av e a h azy id ea of th e rep u b lic as a 
sort of a ta il to th e U nited S tates. T h e 
tru th is th a t th e co u n try is an em p ire in 
itself, and ju s t w h a t sort of a n em p ire an d 
bow m uch it is w orth, even its ow n citizens 
do not know . 
It is supposed th a t th ere are ab o u t eleven 
m illions or people in th e republic, b u t th ey 
have n e v er been accu rately cou n ted , and 
th e m ost of th em are of a c h a ra c te r and 
race ab o u t w h ich th e w orld know s n o th in g . 
T he m en k n o w n as M exicans a re th e ru lin g 
class, au d th ese are n u m b ered by th o u san d s 
in stead of m illions. 
T he real people of 
M exico are th e Aztecs, m illions upon m il­ 
lions of w h o m h av e n o t a drop of S panish 
blood in th e m , an d m any of w hom possess 
no e le m en t of n a tu re in com m on w ith th e 
Spaniards, th e h a lf breeds or w ith th e ir 
civilization. 
M ost of th ese In d ian s speak S panish, bu t 
th ey h av e th e ir ow n tongues as w ell, and it 
is said th e re are a t least IOO d ifferen t dia­ 
lects used by th em in d ifferen t p arts of 
M exico. 
In som e p arts of th is co u n try you 
w ill find n o th in g b u t these Indians, a n d S en ­ 
a to r H earst, a year or so ago, tra v e lle d over 
som e of th e baok d istricts of M exico, w h ere 
h e w as th e first w h ite m an th e people h ad 
ev er seon. T h ey regarded h im as a g re a t 
curiosity, c arried him on th e ir sh o u ld ers for 
m iles an d d e lig h te d in doing him honor. 
T he w ord In d ian gives no proper idea of 
these. A ztecs of th e 19th century- T h ey are 
n o th in g lik e o u r In d ian s in ap p earance or 
c iv ilizatio n . T hey are as ad v an ced as th e 
low est classes of m any co u n tries of E urope, 
an d th ey h a r e m an n ers an d a civ ilizatio n 


[Chicago Tribune.] 
S harpson—Do you believe in th a t foolish 
superstition th a t if you find a piece of 
m oney on th e stre et M onday m orning it 
w ill brihg you lu ck ? 
P h la tz —U rn—yes. 
I found 
a flvo-cent 


c h a n t th a t w a n ted a business m anager. I 
applied for th e place an d got it. T h e m er­ 
c h an t w as a w om an. I m anaged h er busi­ 
ness for six m onths, m arried h er, an d in 
less th a n a y ear she sold ou t an d ran off 
w ith an o th er m an. 
It w as all ow ing to my 
finding th a t five-cent piece. 
"A na you call th a t lu c k ? ” 
"C ertainly. 
D id n ’t I tell you sh e ran off 
w ith an o th er m a n ? " 


A Sad Case. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
P a p a -W e ll, has th a t young sp en d th rift 
beggar prom ised to cease h is im p ertin en t 
atten tio n s to you? 
P enelope—Y es, sir. 
P apa—W ell, w h a t are you cry in g about, 
th en ? 
Penelope—Pm 
a fraid 
h e ’ll 
keep 
his 
prom ise. 


T h a t M ade a D ifferen ce. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
D ruggist (to ap p lican t for 
clerkship)— 
W h at w ages sh all you expect if I employ- 
yon? 
A p p lic a n t-T w enty dollars a w eek. 
D ru g g ist-1 shall n o t req u ire you to atten d 
th e telephone. 
A pplicant—T h en suppose w e call it $3.50. 


ABOUT POTASH AND SODA. 


Their Action to Make Or­ 
ganic Matter Soluble. 


The Help Afforded the Alkalies by Cal­ 


d r o n s Earth. 


How Calcareous Earth Produces Ni­ 
trates in Soils aud Composts. 


[W RITT** FOR TUE WEEKI.T GLOSE.] 
It. is a w ell estab lish ed ch em ical actio n of 
the fixed a lk a lies proper (potash and soda), 
on vegetable, o r o th e r organic, m a tte r, to 
render it m ore soluble, an d th ereb y m ore 
speedily an d effectu ally to red u ce insoluble 
and in ert org an ic m an u res to th e state fit to 
be tak en up by th e roots of p lan ts and 
enable th em to tie m ore com pletely con­ 
sum ed as food for p la n ts. 
U n d e r th e influ. 
ence of th e a lk a lin e carb o n ates, th e org an ic 
m atter disappears m ore rap id ly th a n it 
w ould oth erw ise do ; and, a fte r 
it 
has 
thus disappeared, fresh a d d itio n s o f th e 
carbonates produce no fu rth e r good effect. 
A ccording to th e tre a tm e n t of th e land 
w hile th is so lv en t actio n of th e carb o n ates 
is proceeding, th ro u g h a course of years, th e 
general and final resu lts w ill be e ith e r in ­ 
jurious, in th e rem o v al an d d estru ctio n of 
th e organic m a tte r, or beneficial, by sto r­ 
ing it un and fixing it in th e soil, u n d er 
reverse circu m stan ces. 
If th e system o f cropping be C ontinually 
ex h au stin g —ta k in g as m u ch 
as possible 
from th e land an d re tu rn in g n o th in g -then 
th e lessening a n d disap p earan ce of th e 
organic m a tte r, w h e th e r slow ly or speedily, 
will finally be com plete, an d eq u ally sure 
will be th e so In d u ced an d alm ost hopeless 
subsequent sterility of th e soil. It w as upon 
such ig n o ran t a n d d e stru ctiv e cropping as 
this th a t w as founded th o often quoted old 
proverb in E n g lan d , th a t "lim in g m akes 
rich fath ers and poor sons.” A nd th is say ­ 
ing w ill c erta in ly be tru e, if understood, 
of th e fixed a lk a lie s follow ed by con tin u ed 
or generally e x h a u stin g tillag e, th o u g h e n ­ 
tirely false if follow ed by m ild am elio ratin g 
cu ltiv atio n an d ju d icio u s m an ag em en t. 
C alcareous e a rth , as w ell as th o fixed a lk a ­ 
lies. en ab les th e soil, or th e p lan t, grow ing 
thereon, to d raw m u ch m ore n u trim e n t 
from th e atm osphere. 
lim e an d th e fixed alk alies in th e soil, in ­ 
creases th e effect of azotized m a n u re s, and, 
through leg u m in o u s p lan ts, draw s azote in 
relatively larg e am o u n ts also from th e a t­ 
m osphere. 
W hile all persons h a v e con cu rred in as­ 
serting th e a m e lio ra tin g effects of clover, 
aud o th e r le g u m in o u s crops, th e re has 
been as g e n eral an erroneous ag re em en t as 
to the cause of th is q u ality . 
It has b een assu m ed by our scientific in ­ 
structors. an d th e ir d o ctrin e w as received 


w ithout q uestion, th a t p la n ts w ith broad 
leaves absorbed m o re n itro g en from th e 
air. and h e n ce tn e su p erio rity in th is re ­ 
spect of leg u m in o u s p la n ts over all of th e 
narrow -leaved trib es. 
N ever w as th e re an y opinion m ore g en er­ 
ally a d m itte d on a w eak er basis, o r m ore 
easy to be o v erth ro w n , 
S ev eral c u ltiv a te d 
crops, as tobacco, cabbage, tu rn ip , p u m p k in , 
and o th e r lik e v in es, h av e m u ch b roader 
leaves th a n an y of th e legum es 
B ut n e ith e r of th e se has ev er been deem ed 
to h av e any p e cu liar pow er for m a n u rin g 
by its g ro w th a n d decay on th e lan d . 
Azote, th e sm allest b u t rich est, an d for 
its q u a n tity by fa r th e m ost im p o rta n t ele­ 
m en t an d in g re d ie n t of p lan ts, is derived 
by m ost p lan ts ex clu siv ely from th e soil. 
P la n ts of th e leg u m in o u s order, an d they 
alone, so far as kn o w n , possess an d e x ert 
th e pow er also to d raw azote d irectly from 
th e atm osphere, assim ilate an d fix in th e ir 
Ladies th is rich est m a te ria l, an d to g iv e it as 
m a n u re to th e soil on w h ich th e y grow 
an d are left to decay. 
O w ing to th is p e cu liar pow er leg um inous 
p la n ts are th e m o st h ig h ly e n ric h in g to 
soil as m an u re. 
T h e im p o rta n t benefits 
th u s to be d eriv ed are av ailab le only th ro u g h 
th e aid of lim o o r alk alies in soil. 
O peration of Calcareous E a rth to P ro ­ 
duce N itrates in Soil and Composts. 
T h e m ost in te re stin g an d im p o rtan t pow er 
of lim e or alk alies in soil or in com post 
heaps of m a n u re is to form n itra te s from 
atm o sp h eric su p p ly of m aterial. 
T h e m ost fam iliar, as w ell as th e m ost in ­ 
stru c tiv e ex am p les of th is fo rm atio n of 
n itric acid is in th e artificial n itre beds of 
F ran ce and th e n o rth of E urope. T hese are 
form ed of e a rth , lim e or alk alies, stab le 
m an u re, or o th e r an im al an d veg etab le 
m atter. T h e m ix tu re is laid in ridges, oc­ 
casionally w a tered w ith liq u id m an u re, an d 
tu rn e d over to expose fresh p o rtions to th o 
air. A fter a tim e, perh ap s once a y ear, th e 
w hole is w ash ed , w h en th e w a ter w hich 
com es off is fo u n d to co n tain a v ariab le 
q u a n tity of th e n itra te s of potash, soda, 
lim e an d m agnesia, w hich are em p lo y ed 
for 
th e 
m a n u fa c tu re of 
saltp etre, 
In 
th ese 
n itre 
beds 
it 
has 
b een 
ob­ 
serv ed th a t th e pro d u ctio n of n itric acid 
e ith e r does n o t ta k e place a t all, or only 
w ith e x tre m e slow ness, unless a n im a l or 
v eg etab le m a tte r is p resen t in considerable 
proportions. 
A nd y et th e q u a n tity of n itric acid w h ich 
is form ed is m u ch g re a te r th a n could be 
produced by th e o x id atio n of th e w hole of 
th e n itro g en co n tain ed in th e o rg an ic m a t­ 
ters p resen t in th e m ix tu re. 
I t appears, 
therefore, th a t o rg an ic m a tte rs are neces­ 
sary to cause th e fo rm atio n of n itric acid to 
com m ence, b u t th a t a fte r it has beg u n it 
w ill proceed in th e sam e h eap for a n Indefi­ 
n ite period, an d a t th e ex p en se, ap p aren tly , 
of th e n itro g en of th e a ir only. 
C om post h eap s of m an u re, form dfl of rich 
soil, 
an im al 
m a n u re 
an d lim e, calca­ 
reous e arth or alk alies, a re in g e n eral only 
artificial n itre beds, o ften u n sk ilfu lly p re­ 
pared, and b ad ly m an ag ed , producing, how ­ 
ever, a c erta in q u a n tity of n itrate s, to th e 
presence of w h ich effects on v eg etatio n m ay 
no t u n freq u e n tlv be ’Ascribed. 
T h e soils in th e p lain s of In d ia, a n d in 
o th er sim ilar spots in th e tro p ical regions, 
m ay be reg ard ed as n a tu ra l n itre beds, in 
w h ich th e decay of o rg an ic m a tte r being 
vastly m ore rap id th a n in our te m p e ra te 
regions, th e p roduction of n itric acid is 
rap id in proportion. 
T hus, an d in o th e r m odes, by th o presence 
a n d agency of calcareous e a rth , o r alkalies, 
it m ay bo supposed th a t n itro g en (or azote), 
w h ich is th e essen tial e le m en t of all rich 
p u trescen t m an u res,is c o n tin u a lly produced 
from th e a tm o sp h e re ; an d th a t th e results, 
in n itrate s, a re b ein g g iv en to grow ing 
plants, to h e lp th e m to assim ilate th e 
necessary n itro g en , w h ich could n o t be 
otherw ise obtain ed , fficep t from larg e su p ­ 
plies of rich an im al m anures. 


A n d r e w H. W a r d , 
C o nsulting A g ric u ltu ral c h e m ist, 85 D ev­ 
o n sh ire s t , B oston, Mass. 
F o d d er and 
fe rtiliz e r fo rm u las fu rn ish ed , b ased on 


req u ired conditions. 


u b le silicates, an d th u s apply th e necessary 
siliceous m a tte r to th e s te m s o f th e grasses 
and o th e r p la n ts -a n d th a t rising, as it n a t­ 
u rally does, to th e surface of th e soil, it 
th ere, in th o presence of v e g etab le m atter, 
provokes 
th e 
fo rm atio n o f n itra te s, so 
w holesom e to vegetable life. 
Potash a n d soda, in th e form of carb o n ­ 
ates, a ct beneficially upon v eg etatio n , by 
p rep arin g th e organic m a tte r of th o soil for 
e n te rin g in to th e roots of p lan ts, a n d th u s 
a d m in isterin g to th e ir grow th. 
T h is p re p a ra tio n m ay be effected e ith e r 
by th e ir co m b in atio n d irectly w ith 
th e 
o rganic m a tte r, as they a re kqow n ‘to do 
w ith tile bu rn ie an d o th e r acids, w hich 
ex ist in th o soil, or by th e ir disposal of 
th is org an ic m a tte r, a t th e ex p en se of a ir 
apd m oisture, to form new ch em ical com ­ 
pounds, w h ich sh all be capable o f e n terin g 
in to th e v e g etab le circu latio n . 
T h is d is­ 
posing in flu en ce of th o alk alies, an d even 
of lim e, is fa m ilia r to ch em ists u n d e r m an y 
o th e r circu m stan ces. T h is m ode of actio n 
of th e carb o n ates of potash and soda can he 
exercised in its fu llest e x te n t o n ly w h en 
v eg etab le m a tte r abounds in th e soil. 


LAYS LIKE A WARRIOR. 


Unmarked is the Grave of George Wilkes 


—W hat the G reat Little Brown Horse 


Did fo r American Trotting. 
I* the spot marked mlth no colossal bait, 
Or column trophied for triumphal show? 
None; bul the moral truth tells simpler, so 
As the ground was before, urns let It he. 
O n th e side of a hill, beside a disused 
road, o v er w h ich th e grass grow s green, in 
fro n t of th e stab les of A sh G rove F arm , 
L exington, K y., lies a little m ound, barely 
raised from th o su rro u n d in g sod. 
As I stood beside it and k n ew th a t th e re 
lay th e ash es of G eorge W ilkes, th e m em ­ 
ory of B y ro n ’s lines cam e back. 
N ot a m o n u m e n t lik e th a t w h ich m ark s 
th e restin g (dace of G reen M ountain M aid ; 
no a rtic u la tio n of th e bones as in th e case of 
th a t o th e r g re a t son of H arnbletonian-E leo- 
tionper—n o th in g b u t an 
irreg u lar 
little 
m ound w ith in car-shot of 
w h ere stan d s 
som e of th e b est of th e fru it of h is loins. 
No w eep in g w illow ben d s ten d erly over 
th e g ra v e of th e little brow n h ero of Ash 
grove, no poplar stan d s in e re ct d ig n ity to 
keep sile n t w atch of th e g re a te st sire th a t 
has yet lived, no sh ad e tre e casts a shadow . 
Bare, alone a n d u n m ark ed is th e restin g 
place of th e g re a t dead. 
It needs no ta b le t of stone to keep th e 
nam e of G eorge W ilkes g rav en on th e 
records of th e tro tter. 
It is in d elib ly fixed 
in th e reg ard of K en tu ck y , an d th is 'N ew 
Y ork StAte bred horse, th o fo under of th e 
W ilkes fam ily, is accepted w ith o u t question 
as th e g re a te st sire th a t ev er lived. 
In K en tu ck y th e re is no room for debate 
as to w h ich son of H am b leto n ian , IO, be­ 
longs th e suprem acy, for th o u g h E lectio n eer 
and H appy M edium n av e done p h en o m en al 
w ork, th e ir rep u tatio n , a t th e p resen t tim e, 
does n o t stan d com parison : th o u g h as each 
died sev eral years a fte r D olly S p a n k e r’s 
son, th ey m ay show ah ead of h im in th e 
years to com e. T hey have, how ever, a g reat 
record to beat. 
S tan d in g bv th a t irreg u larly shaped little 
patch of earth , an d th in k in g of th e fact th a t 
R obert F ilU n g h am w as only stood in K en­ 
tu ck y a fte r 1873, w iien h e w as 17 years old, 
th e g ran d w ork h e accom plished is a m a tte r 
for w onder. 
W hen he passed in to th e hands 
of Col. W illiam L. (Gcorgo W ilkes) .Sim­ 
m ons. a N ew Y orker, w ho settled in K en ­ 
tu ck y , ho h ad 
N ot a S in g le S A D T r o tte r , 
an d h a d lo st th e stallio n cham p io n sh ip to 
J a y G ould, H e g o t his m a rk of 2.22 in 1868, 
th e n th e b est m ark for a stallion. 
H ts h arn ess w as h u n g upon th e w all w hen 
Col. Sim m ons b o u g h t him , an d h e w as bred 
to th e C lay fam ily, th o P a tc h e rs, th e S tars 
an d o th e r g ro at strains, an d in 1891 he is 
found, from p ractically n in e y ears’ stud 
service w ith 63 tro tters w ith records from 
2.13 Va to 2.30, an d eig h t pacers from 2.1oa/i 
to 2.30. 
"T h o n am e of th e sire sh all be m ade 
fam ous by his offspring," said th e sage, and 
g re a t as has been th e success of th e old 
norse, one day a g re a te r th a n he w ill be 
found am ong his sons. T h e tim e is near. 
W ho tlvat has com e dow n th e line of th e 
g ra n d c irc u it w ill ev er forget th a t little 
w h irlw in d H arry W ilkes. 
2. l 2 1s, w hich 
tro tted to h is m ark w h ile e arn in g m oney 
for h is ow ner, an d now w ith 169 w on h eats 
in 2.30 o r b etter. G uy W ilkes has a m ark 
of 2.15*4 an d 57 hearts to his credit, an d 
am ong th e rest of his fam ous 2.20 list are: 
B aron W ilkes, Jo e B unker, J. B. R ichardson, 
Rosa W ilkes, So-So, Tom Rogers. W ilson 
and W ilton, 
T hen th e re is A lcantara, 
w hich w as 6-year-old cham pion iu Ids day, 
am i a horse th a t w ith A lcyone, his full 
brother, o u g h t to h av e b eaten 2.20. 
T ho y oungest oi G eorge W ilkes’ foals are 
8 years old, b u t th e la st few years h av e 
added to h is list aitch fast ones as A licia 
(full sister to A lcan tara au d Alcyone), D aisy 
W ilkes. E llerslie W ilkes. F av o rite W ilkes, 
F lorence Elm ore, Jeff W ilkes, K aiser, K in g 
W ilkes, M agna W ilkes, M ike W ilkes (w ith 
a pacing record of 2. lo?* an d a tro ttin g 
m ark of 2.28). Miss W ilkes, R ich ard W ilkes, 
an d o th ers of th a t stam p th a t hav e th e 
speed an d ab ility to go faster if th ey are 
given a chance. G eorge W ilk es’ stock is so 
m uch in d em an d in th e stu d th a t it is h ard 
to spare tim e to tra in th em . 
W here G eorge Wilkes is g re a te st is in th o 
pow er to beget speed w h ich h as been tran s 
ra itte d to h is sons, a prepotency w hich 
seem s to g o th ro u g h succeeding generations. 
R ed W ilk es (now lim ited solely to m ares 
ow ned on th e farm w h ere he stands) h as ’29 
tro tters in th e list; O nw ard has 28; A lcan­ 
ta ra has 22. an d led th e w o rld w ith his list 
in 1890 a t all ages, besides being cham pion 
sire a t 14 years of age; A lcyone has 14, and 
h is d eath , K e n tu ck ian s say, 
C u t O f f th e G r e a te st S ire 
th a t ev er w as fo a le d ; B ourbon W ilkes has 
16; Sim m ons, 14, and J a y B ird nine, w h ile 
G uy W ilk es h as seven, a n d 54 of tho soins 
of G eorge W ilkes h av e sired 249 tro tters. 
W h at has G eorge W ilkes done for th e 
pacers? 
B em ired e ig h t him self, an d l l of h is sons 
h a v e g o t one each to th e ir cred it, w hile th e 
dam s of six, from tw o year-old M anager, 
2.16V4, are in his roll of honor. 
T o look a t th e q u ality of th e dam s sired 
by th o hero of A sh G rove. T h ree of th em 
ra n k in th a t exclusive circle of "g re a t brood 
m ares.’’ O ne w as 
th e 
dam 
of 
B u t­ 
terfly, 
2.1945k, 
an d 
E ag le 
B ird, 
2.21; 
an o th e r 
produced 
D elm arch, 
2.18V4, an d W ilkosbrino. 2.23; a th ird was 
th e dam of N ettle L ea;, 2.2314, and San 
M alo. 2.2914 a t 3 years, w hile su ch tro tters 
as All-So, 2.20151: Bon Bon, 2.26 a t 4 years; 
F o rtu n a, 2.23 a t 3 y e ars; F ran ce. 2.19*4 ; 
F ugue, 2.19V* ; G lenview B elle, 2.20V2 a t s 
years [M oonstone, 2.28 Va a t 2 y ears: am i 
Ignis F atu u s. 2.23. a rc o u to f G eorge W ilkes 
m ares. T w enty-one of th e m h av e produced 
24 tro tters. 
G lance for a m om ent a t th o tro tters th a t 
h av e been sired by sons of G eorge W ilkes. 
R ed W ilkes in his 29 has sired P rince 
W ilkes, 2.14®/*, called th e g re a te st race 
horse th a t ev er stru c k a tro t; P h il T hom p­ 
son, 2.16*4 ; J. R. S hedd, 2.19V*. w hich w on 
th o g re a t B uffalo race from A ubine, aud got 
h is m a rk in th e th ird h e a t; R epetition, 
2.19V* ; M olly M olloy, 2.2 0 : C h arley W ilkes, 
2.2lVh, th e sire of som e p h en o m en al colts 
a n d o th ers of th a t class. T h ree of his sons 
h av e rep resen tativ es in th e list, and his 
d a u g h ters 
h av e 
pro d u ced 
E vangeline, 
2.28s/* a t tw o years, M am brinoM aid, 2.17®4, 
one of th e best of th e race m ares, aud Mc­ 
G regor W ilkes, 2.221/*. 
O nw ard h as H ouri, 2.17, a n d 27 o th ers 
th a t show s th e u n ifo rm ity w ith w h ich he 
sires 
speed, th e 
av erag e 
com ing dow n 
tow ards th e 2.25 lim it. O ne tro ttin g sire 
bv th is horse, him self a tro tte r, is A colyte, 
sire of tw o. 
O lm edo W ilkes has tw o, and 
five o th ers of h is sons h av e a rep resen ta­ 
tive. H e h as sired th e dam s of Benoui, 
2.28V4 , a t 8 years, a n d G am oleon, 2.25V4, 
at 3 years. 
A lcan tara sired A u to g rap h , 2 .I 8 V2, Miss 
Alice, 2.19*4, an d W h ite Socks. 2.20V*. 
th e best m oney-w inning race horse th a t has 
been ow ned in 
B oston in 
m an y years. 
A lcan tara w as th e ch am p io n sire in 1890, 
an d w ith 23 tro tters a n d n in e pacers to his 
credit, 
L ead s th e W o rld 
as a 14-year-old sire. 
H e has a son, M onte­ 
zum a, th a t sired a 2.30 tro tter, an d his 
d a u g h te rs h av e produced P rin ce R egent, 
2.16*4, an d /Egon, 2.18*4, a t 3 years. 
W h en d e ath c u t off A lcyone in th e flow er 
of his vigor he had lo ft 14 tro tters to his 
cred it, In clu d in g A lcryon 
(2.15V*), Iona 
(2.17!*), S ilverone (2.19*4), au d his p rod­ 
uce w ill yet g ain h im g re a te r honor. 
H e 
sired h ig h ly finished and g ran d ly gaited 
colts, a n a m any K en tu ck ian s cannot now 
be co n v in ced bu t th a t he w as th e g re a te st 
son of th e old house. 
T h e fastest of th e get-of B ourbon W ilkes 
is S h arp er, 2.19Va, an d as all his g e t h av e 
com e in to th e list in th e la st tw o or th re e 
vears, th is 16-year-old horse is sure to he 
w ell represented, as h e is g e ttin g good 
m ares. 
G uy W ilkes is one of th e younger bran ch es 
of th e fam ily th a t has a p h enom enal nam e. 
H e tro tte d in 2.15V*,and th e n w as p u t in th e 
stu d in C alifornia, w here he is b a ttlin g for 
th e re p u ta tio n of “ th e g re a te st" son of his 
fath er. H e sired Sable W ilkes, 2.18, th e 
fastest 3-year-old m a rk of th e age w hen 
m ade, a n d he In tu rn sired Freedom , th e 
list. G uy W ilkes 
year-old record, 
HI 
year-ola record, 
2.17Va: H azel W ilkes, 4-vear-old record, 
2.20; 
V ida 
W ilkes, 
2-year-old 
record, 
2.22*4, an d leads th e 2.20 sires a t h is age. 
All of b is rep resen tativ es w ere m ark ed 
u n d e r fo u r years of age. 
T o th e cre d it of ■ m m o n s 
cam p aig n er Sinunocolou, 2.19, 
ilold, 


“ Grant and His Generals.” 


THE GREATEST OF ALL WAR PAIXTISGS. • 


This celebrated War Painting, called “Grant and Hi* Gen­ 
erals,” now reproduced in oil color* on canvas, wa* painted in 
1805, just at the clpse of the war, by a celebrated artist, who 
took the portraits from life, and which picture was sold for 
twenty-five thousand ($25,000) dollars. 
In the group of officers that comprise this grand picture are 
the well-known figures of Grant,' Sherman, Sheridan, Logan, 
Schofield, Howard, Meade, Thomas, Hancock, Harrison, Garfield, 
Burnside, Warren, Butler, Granger, Sigel, Custer, Kilpatrick, 
Wilson, Kearny, McPherson, Lew Wallace, Fairchild, Ord, Blair, 
Slocum and Hooker, Generals of the Union Army, all of whom 
had, even at that time, distinguished themselves in battle, charac­ 
ters that will live in the memory of those who served with them, 
and of their children long after the old veteran has passed away. 
These Generals, as they appear in this painting, are artistically 
mounted on the backs of horses as actually ridden by them 
during their campaigns. 
Three Presidents of tho United State appear in this group, viz., 
Grant, Garfield and Harrison, elected since the painting of the 
picture, also a number of others who have been mentioned for 
that high position. There are also seen here the faces of the three 
Generals, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan—the only ones who re­ 
ceived from the United States Government the high rank of Gen­ 
eral, which rank became extinct at the death of Sheridan. 
This picture does not include by any means all those who dis­ 
tinguished themselves in the Civil War. It would be impossible 
for one piece of canvas to do so; but it does give those who 
reached the front rank in their profession, with a number of their 
ablest Lieutenants. 
This grand picture, IN OIL COLORS ON CANVAS (size, 
24x86 inches), will be mailed to any address throughout the United 
States, together with the W eekly Globe, one year, for $1.40. 
Heretofore the price has been FIVE DOLLARS. The families of 
Union and Confederate soldiers can procure no more pleasing 
or inexpensive memorial of the Civil War. Mailed, with Weekly 
Globe, one year, for only $1.40. Address, 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


from am ong th e ir n um ber. 
Sim m ons ii 
only 12 y ear old, au d ne is th e cham pion a t 
his ago, w hile h is fu tu re prom ises b rig h tly . 


I I I 
T h en th e re is E ag le B ird, 2.21, an d E a rly 
B ird, 2 21*4, all tro tte rs at. early ages. 


Jay B ird is th e sire of 9, an d his g re a t 
est son, by P erfonance, is A lberton, ch 
pion 4-vear-old stallion, w ith a th ird h e a t 
in a race in 2.15 m id a m ark of 2.13 Va. 
ta r 
P 
H 
W 
agt 
w h ile th e c ro p th a t w ill be tra c k e d in 1891 
w ill sw ell his list by a very larg e num ber. 
T h ere is a soil of his in New' E n g lan d w ith ­ 
o u t a m a rk th a t, if h e stan d s train in g , w ill 
b eat 2.20 so easily th a t it w ill be no lim it 
for him . 
T h e W ilkes fam ily is young, bu t w hen 
one goes to K en tu ck y and sees colts by 
W ilton - 50 of th em all iii one b a rn -n o t a 
pacer am ong th e m ; all sh ap ed for roadsters 
th a t a w om an m ig h t d riv e ; n o t one c arry ­ 
ing an ounce of w eight, and n one w earing 
over a nine-ounce shoe, th e boom th a t has 
been rag in g 
can 
easily be understood. 
son 
m are. 
th e South. T hey are sim ply o u t of th e 
m ark et, an d th e label, "h a n d s off,” is very 
observable. 
If th e day e v er com es, for K e n tu ck ian s 
do n o t ru n m u ch to m o n u m en ts, th a t a 
stone is erected over th e g rav e of th e d ead 


T h ere is'ab sb lu tely no price p u t upon a 
of G eorge W ilkes, from a w ell-bred m an 


h ero of Ash G rove, no e x te n d ed record is 
needed to rem in d horsem en of his g re a t­ 
ness, 
It n eed s b u t th o sim p le leg en d , 
"H e re lies G eorge W ilk es." 
A l l e n Lo w e. 


A F U R S E IN T H E G L O V E . 


T h e L a te s t C o n triv a n c e 
to r E n a b lin g 
W o m e n to S h o p in C o m fo rt. 
[Now York Commercial Advertiser.] 
"G loves ch an g e in sty le ju st as do o th e r 
tilin g s th a t m on an d w om en w ear,” said a 
g love salesm an. “H ero. by th e w ay, is a 
n o v elty in gloves.” an d th e sp eak er p ro ­ 
duced a pair of han d so m e gloves, size 5Vs. 
w ith ju st th e cutest, tin ie st cham ols-llned 
purse im ag in ab le in serted in a palm of th e 
left-h an d glove, 
‘‘E verybody k n o w s,” c o n tin u ed th e sales­ 
m an , “ th a t lad ies w ill p u t th e ir s tre e tc a r 
c h an g e on th e inside of th e ir gloves, an d 
m an y are careless en ough to ev en p u t sm all 
gold pieces in th e ir gloves. T h is purse is 
lam e enough to hold tw’o or th re e 95 gold 
pieces an d som e sm all ch an g e besides, an d 
is so a rra n g e d th a t ev en th e a m o u n t of 
m oney n am ed, if p u t in th e purse, does n o t 
in convenience th e w earer of th e glove. 
T h e rim of th e purse is of nick el, a n d its 
clasps are ab so lu tely secure, w h ile its posi­ 
tion in th e glove is such th a t it is n e v er 
seen. 
P ick p o ck ets are com pletely foiled by 
th is little device, a u d lad ies a re finding 
E 
alm -purse gloves so h a n d y th a t w e can 
a rd ly keep pace w ith th e dem and. 


A S N A IL IN T H E E Y E . 


P e c u lia r L ittle C re a tu re T h a t W ill H u n t 
U p A n y D irt in th e O ptic. 
[Pittsburg D!aimlch;] 
D id you ev er h ear of an eye sn ail? I t is 
fo u n d on th e coast of som e of th e S o u th 
Pacific islands, a p ro d u ct of th e sea, a n d in 
ap pearance n o t u n lik e th e h a lf of a dry 
E nglish pea. T h e flat side is slig h tly con­ 
caved, an d by close inspection th o n u m e r­ 
ous sm all legs can be seen in read in ess for 
business, closely folded to g eth er. 
Now com es th e m ost sin g u la r p a rt of th e 
s to ry ; P lace th e little a n im a l u n d e r th e lid 
of th e eye, a n d lie sp rin g s off, ru n n in g ail 
ab o u t and aro u n d th e h a ll a p p aren tly in 
search of a n y th in g of a foreign n a tu re , 
w hich, sh o u ld he rind, he w ill seize an d 
com e o u t of th e eye, ev id en tly satisfied w ith 
h a v in g perfo rm ed his duty. 
S tran g e r still, th e th in g rem ain s lifeless 
in th e p o ck et u n til im m ersed in a little 
v in eg ar, w h ereu p o n 
it 
begins 
ju m p in g 
about, sig n ify in g its w illin g n ess to w ork. 
A lthough th e th in g resem bles th e h a lf ef 
of an E n g lish pea, th e re is n o th in g irr ita ­ 
tin g ab o u t it in th e eye. W h ites are m ad e 
acq u ain ted w ith its use by th e nativ es, w ho 
freq u en tly g et g ra in s of san d in th e ir eyes 
w h ile diving. 


S o d a A sh o r a C arb o n ate. 
A m ong th e im p o rta n t purposes w h ich 
soda a sh serves, in referen ce to v eg etatio n , 
it dissolves! v eg etab le m a tte r, 
an d 
car- 
________ 
_ 
lies it in to th e to o ts —th a t it w a y form soh coiners th a t are sure to sw ell th e 2.20 list 


is th e g reat 
________________ 
a n d th e colt 
CorraloTd, 3.19*4, w ith a lo t of 1890 new 


R easo n s W h y M an M ay N o t F ly. 
[Indianapolis Journal.] 
Prof. H azen of th o signal office says th e re 
are in su rm o u n tab le obstacles to perfectin g a 
flying m ach in e. Prof. H azen 
states th e 
m ain obstacles th u s: 
F ir s t- It is im possible to use th e food 
w h ich th e b ird uses to develop pow er by 
any c o n triv an ce w h ich can e v er be in v en ted 
th a t w ill g iv e one tith e o f th e effect th a t 
th e bird gets. T h a t is to say. w hile possibly a 
spring o r o th e r ap p licatio n of force, by 
using up an enorm ous a m o u n t of energy in 
a v ery sh o rt tim e, m ig h t 
m o m en tarily 
im ita te a bird, y et th e m o tiv e pow er in 
su ch case w ould be rap id ly used up. 
Second—i t is im possible, b y th e m ost d eli­ 
cate m ech an ism an d m ost perfect w ings, to 
equal th e perfection a n d a d ap tab ility of th e 
bird in its ow n elem ent. 
T h ird —T h e re is a lim it of w eig h t beyond 
w h ich it is im possible for a b ird to fly. It is 
probable th a t th e ostrich h ad th e pow er of 
flig h t in th e ages gone by, b u t w hen its en­ 
v iro n m en t becam e su ch th a t it did n o t need 
its w ings to escape from enem ies, or w hen 
it began to grow larg er from any fav o rin g 
circu m stan ces, it used its w ings Jess an a 
less, so th a t now it is e n tire ly incapable of 
flight. 
It is probable th a t th e condor, w eig h in g 
50 pounds, an d w ith a spread of w ings of 14 
feet, is very n e ar th e lim it of w eight. W e 
m ay conclude, th en , th a t w e 
can n ev er 
eq u al a bird, and. hence, th a t a self-raising, 
self-supporting, an d self-propelling flying 
m ach in e can n o t possibly b e b u ilt to c arry a 
m an. 
______________ ________ 


U ses of H o t W a te r. 
[Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
H o t w a ter is one of th e best am ong sim ple 
rem edies. F o r instance, h e ad a c h e alm ost 
alw ays yields to th e sim u ltan eo u s ap p lica­ 
tion of h o t w ater to th e feet a n d back of th e 


A tow el folded sev eral tim es and nipped 
in h o t w ater, aud q u ick ly w ru n g o u t aud 
applied over tile tooth ach e or neuralgia, 
w ill g en erally afford p ro m p t relief. 
A strip of 
flannel, or 
n a p k in 
folded 
lengthw ise, a n d dipped in h o t w ater and 
w ru n g out, an d th e n applied round th e 
n e ck of a ch ild th a t has th e croup, w ill 
som etim es b rin g relief In IO m inutes. 
H ot w ater tak en freely h a lf an h o u r be­ 
fore bed tim e is h elp fu l in th e case of con­ 
stip atio n , an d h as a m ost soothing effect 
upo n th e stom ach. 
A goblet of h o t w a ter ta k e n ju st after 
rising, before b reak fast, h a s cured th o u ­ 
san d s of indigestion, an d no sim ple rem edy 
is m ore w idely recom m ended by physicians 
to dyspeptics. 


M o n ey fo r In v a lid s. 
B eing advised to go S outh and en g ag e in 
lig h t business. I b o u g h t a p latin g m ach in e 
from H. F. D em o & Co., C olum bus, O., for 
$5. 
I g e t a ll th e tab lew are and je w elry I 
can plato a n d sell som e platers. 
M ake from 
$4 to SIO p er day. W ork is nicely done. My 
h e a lth im proved an d I am elated . No expe­ 
rien ce needed. 
A ny one c an do as m u ch b y 
w ritin g to r circular,!. 
A n In v a l id. 


W h e n th e E a rth W a s Y o u n g . 
[Irish Time?.] 
W h en th e e a rth w as young, says Dr. B all. 
astro n o m er royal for Irelan d , it w ent aro u n d 
so fa st th a t th e day w as only th re e h o u rs 
long. T he e arth w as liquid th e n , and it 
sp u n around an d aro u n d a t th a t fearfu l 
speed, and as th e sun causes ev er in creas­ 
in g tid es upon its su rface, it a t la st b u rst in 
tw o. 
T he sm aller p a rt becam e th e m oon, 
w h ich has been g o in g aro u n d th e e a rth 
e v e r since a t an in creasin g d istan ce. 
T ho 
in flu en ce of th e m oon now rises tid es on 
th e e arth , an d w h ile th e re w as any liq u id 
to o p erate on in th e m oon th e e arth re­ 
tu rn e d th e c o m p lim e n t 
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Both the method and results when 
Syrup of Figs is taken; it is pleasant 
and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels, cleanses the sys­ 
tem effectually, dispels colds, head­ 
aches and fevers and cures habitual 
constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the 
only remedy of its kind ever pro­ 
duced, pleasing to the taste and ac­ 
ceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial rn its 
effects, prepared only from the most 
healthy ana agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it 
to ail and have made it the most 
popular remedy known. 
Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c 
and $1 bottles by all leading drug­ 
gists. 
Any reliable druggist who 
may not have it on hand will pro­ 
cure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. 
Do not accept any 
substitute. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI. 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
wly *27 
DRUN K ENNESS 
O r th o L iq u o r 
H a b it, 
P o s itiv e ly 
C u red b y a d m in is te r in g O r. 
H a in e s ’ H o ld en S u eclilc. 
It can be given in a capot coffee or tea,without 
the knowledge of the person taking It; ta absolutely 
harmless, and will effects permanenttnnd speedy 
cure, whether the patient is a morterate drinker 
or an alcoholic wfeck. It never falls. We guaran­ 
tee a complete cure rn every instance; 48 pact' book 
free. 
HO LISK X S P E C IF IC C O ., 185 Bac# 
st., Cincinnati, o._ 
emvkyly <130 
CONSUMPTION. 
I have a positive remedy tor the above disease; by 
Us use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
long standing have been cured. Indeed,so strong ta 
my f a i t h In Its efficacy that I will send t w o b o t t l b s 
FRF.£, with VALUABLE TBEATI9E on lids disease 
to any sufferer who will send me their express and 
P. 0. address. 
X .A .S lo cu m , IM. C ., 1 8 1 P e a r l S t.. Bf. Y- 
wyly sd 
Manhood Restored 
A victim of youthful imprudence causing Pre­ 
mature Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost Manhood 
ic., having tried in vain every known remedy.has 
discovered a simple means ofself-curs, which rn 
will send free to his fellow-suffe vers. Addr#**, J 
H. REEVES, Box 8290. New York. 
w y41t o i l 
LYON & HEA 
, State A Monroe St*. CHIO! 
win mail free. their newly en 
~ 
A Is- 
Urged Catalogue af Bani 
•trum entj, Uniforms and 
Equipm ents. *90 due itll 
tratious describing 
article required b y j 
Drum Corps, including Repair 
lug M aterial. .Trim m ings, etc.; ii 
tions for Am ateur Bands, Exercises 
Scales, Drum Major's Tactics, By- 
_ 
Laws. 
and selected list cf Band Muslo. 
_______ 
T O W E AK MI EM 
Buffering from the effect* of youthf”1 —**»■ — 
decay, wasting weakness, lost manh 
send a valuable treatise (sealed) 
particulars for home cure, FUE 
Splendid medical work; should be read Mr every 
mac w ho is nervous and debilitated 
Address, j 
P r o f .F .C . F O W L E B .lH o o d u s .O o iW . 
wylyr die 
FREE 
CURE 


FREETRIAL! 


FOR 
WEAK 
MEN 
Vigor restored; p s r ts e n la r g e d . 
I have found a c e r ta in self-c n r e. 
I will gladly send the recipe F B E I 
to any fellow sufferer. It cured ma 
after all else had failed. Address 
R.T.HAfllLWK,B«i43,Albion,filch. 
wytf ja!8 
Thousand* of esses of 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
Loet 
Manhood, 
etc., 
cured 
by 
X E B V I . 
X A . 01.00 package; a for 85. 
T r ia l se n t 
P H E E for ICO. po««g». 
DR- A. O. OLIIT OO., 
Box CAC, Chicago, 111. 
eowySGt joS 
W E A K M E N I STO P ! 11 
Do you suffer from any weakness caused hr er­ 
rors or excesses? If so, Prof. Rlcord’s Chemical Tab­ 
lets will positiver ouxe you. Sealed information 
(tree). 
Michigan Chemical Co., Battle Creek, hitch. 
_ _ 
wy4l jftS 
M o rp h in e H a b it cered Ie IO 
O FI mto CO"dave. No pay till cered. 
D r. J . S tep h en s, Lebanon, 0. 
wyly d9 
$5 


A D A Y S U R E . SC 
Horse owners buy I to « 
ties. R e in H o ld e r Co 


1 5 Samples F r e e . 
. CO other special. 
I., H o lly , M ic h . 
wyly n29 
ON E WEEK S treatment for lost vigor 
malled free. G. YATES, Jersey City, N. J. 
wyl3t mh31 
A I.EBM A N wanted; salary and expenses: per- 
1 manent place. BROU N BBOTHKK.S CO., Nur­ 
serymen, Kochester, N. Y- 
w4t* >nv27 
A 
D E N T * make io6 percent, and win 0748 cash 
prizes on my corset*, belts, brushes and medi­ 
cines: sam tile tree] territory. 
Dr. BRIDGMAN, 
7 5 Broadway, N. Y. 
eo,v!3t flu 
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